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OW the blown rain whirls cloud-like o’er the lawn ; 
How the blast grasps the pane with jad.ing hands ! * 
I shall be quite still when to-morrow’s dawn 
Breaks wild and pale along the sombre lands. 


Come hither, meek nurse with the downward eyes, 
So gently patient through these dreary hours, 
Placid and graceful in thy nun’s pure guise, 
With cool hands weightless as two lily flowers ;— 


Come hither, now, sweet nurse, and tell me true : 
(The truth is best, though it seem cold and dread,) 
Is there one hope that, ere the night be through, 
She whom I yearn for shall have reached my bed? 


For I would speak, if God spare breath enough, 
This follness of repentance ; I would tell 

How that beneath my sterner outward staff 
Beats the warm living heart that loved her well ! 


Oh, I should hide no word of Lard self-blame ; 

I should fling pride to the four winds, and strew 
Uiis dying head with ashes, if she came— 

If ske but came before the night was through ! 


She pities, pardons, hastes each hour more nigh, 
And will be here, they said, before the end. 

Do they speak truth, or comfort with a lie ? 
Answer me, and I will believe, sweet friend. 


Nay, Iam dreaming now. Strange visions go. 
Near the last death-gloom, it is told....And yet 

The uncovered hair’s rich well-remembered glow, 
The lifted eyes’ clear deeps of violet ! 


Thank God it is no dream—that I yet live 
And feel thy tender lips upon my brow ! 

Only the great soul greatly wronged can give 
Such pardon as thy kiss makes perfect now ! 








IN REMEMBRANCE. 


BY AMELIA E, BARR. 


" ORD, keep my memory green,” for “when 
; the fretful stir unprofitable, the fever of 
this world,” and all the dreary intercourse of daily 
life, have made me heart-sick and weary, then 
Memory becomes Bethesda, and the Angel of Hope 
helps me into the healing waters. 

For many years I have kept notes of each day’s 
history. They are too fragmentary to deserve the 
hame of a diary, but they serve as an index to my 
life. Here is one of them: “ August 18th, 1845. A 
vel-letter tlay. Reading to father all morning. At 
night took my first Communion at John Pierson’s 
dying-bed.” That is all; but he who raised the 
shade of Helen had no greater power than these few 
Words give me. By their help I turn Time backward 
and reclaim my day. 

It was one day ina hundred or more, which I 

i that Summer in the Isle of Man: days of such 
Calm beauty that their memory is a kind of mental 
— A restful languor filled the balmy air, 

the delightful, easy, contented way in which 
Hit ony the problem of life belongs now 
=: rs Arts ;” T shall never see it repeated. 

- <7 large, cool rooms, under the very shadow 

gray massive strength of Castle Rushen, and 


sunshine (that my father loved so dearly), listening 
vaguely to the plashing of the ocean on the rocks, 
and the cries of the fishermen on the pier. We 
always spent these first hours of the day together—I 
reading, and he softly pacing the while up and 
down the floor, stopping every now and then to 
listen more earnestly, or to say, “That is good; 
better make a note of it, my child.” What our book 
was that morning I cannot certainly say, but it may 
have been one which fascinated me about this time, 
and which I have never since been able to meet 
with, called The Church at Philippi. If not this, it 
was probably one of Dr. Pusey’s tracts, or else 
precious pages of the mellow divinity of Ambrose, 
Origen, or the “ golden-mouthed Chrysostom.” But 
whichever it was, we were interrupted by a message 
from some poor man, dying in a fisherman’s hut on 
the Ballabeg road. He was a “ Dalesman,” he said, 
and he begged “the parson to come to him, because 
he was one of his own folk.” Then my father went 
out, and did not return for hours. When he did, he 
was thoughtful, and ate his dinner without that 
consciousness and appreciation of its excellence 
which was usual, Still I did not question him, for 
I had been brought up in the strictest observance of 
the Fifth Commandment, a creed which the present 
generation has almost abrogated. His silence and 
reserve were sacred to me. My heart kept time and 
tune with his so truly, that I divined when notes 
too deep or too high for my childish comprehension 
had been struck, and I waited patiently for their 
echo to depart. 
Toward evening, as we were going fora walk in 
that delicious twilight which lingers here until it 
nearly meets the dawn, a Maux fisherman stayed us. 
“ John,” he said, “ was going fast. Would the pur- 
son come as soon as might be ?” 
“Right now, Christian. Have you got the chalice 
from Kirk Malew ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” Then we went silently on, the Manx- 
man walking at our side, in that grave, proud way 
which is, I think, the distinguishing trait of this 
race. The cabin to which he took us was a long, 
low one, built of rough stones and thatched with 
straw. Three or four men were sitting outside, 
mending their nets, and in the common room were 
several women, who moved gently and spoke low, 
for the sake of the man who lay dying iu the next 
room. No one was with him—no one but God and 
the ministering angels; but an exceeding peace and 
joy filled the room, and made the air almost sensi- 
tive with its rapture. 
On entering, my father had bared his head and 
gone straight to the bedside, saying, in a cheerful 
voice, “All is well, John!” . 
The dying man put out his hand, horny with 
labor, cold with death, and answered, “ All is well, 
brother.” With the cold waters of the solemn river 
touching his feet, all sense of earthly distinctions 
had passed away. There was no rich nor no poor to 
John now, only “one Father and all brethren in 
Christ Jesus.” Then two of the women and the man 
who had fetched us came silently in, and we knelt 
around the bed. A table covered with a clean white 
cloth, and bearing the holy vessels from a neighbor- 
ing church, stood near, and in a silence eloquent 
with the untranslatable language of the better 
world, the elements were consecrated. The bread 
was broken, and the wine drunk “in remembrance” 
of Him. What a divine influence filled that humble 
room! It was none other than the gate of Heaven. 
Here I recognized the mystical promise, the true, real 
presence in communion with Christ—the very same 
which caused the hearts of the early disciples to 
burn within them on that blessed journey to Em- 
mas. 
I had hardly dared to hope that I should be 
allowed to partake of this Sacrament, for I had not 
yet received Confirmation: but to-night a higher 
law than any canon of the church had been instinct- 
ively acknowledged, and, with the broken bread in 
his hand, my father glanced into my face and 
mutely asked me to decide. Blessed Saviour! could 
I doubt or hesitate? I thank Thee, I did not. 
When the holy rite was over, we still lingered ; 
for it was evident the transition must soon take 
place. The mean lay perfectly still, with bis eyes 
closed and a sweet smile on his lips, but with little 
sign of conscious life. Stooping over him, my father 
said, in » low, distinct voice, “ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death”-— and 





i ° 
“Member that morning, sitting back out of the 





confident tones, whispered, “I will fear no evil; 
for Thou art with me.” Half an hour afterward I 
saw his lips move again, and I bent to listen—“ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard.”—He could say no 
more. The next moment he both saw and heard. 


‘“*O change! stu 
Burst are the 
This moment 


ndous change! 
rison bars ; 

ere, 80 low, 
———and now, 

Beyond the stars " 

Soon after, amid the pomp and splendor of Cath- 
edral worship, and surrounded by a band of nearly 
two hundred young girls, all dressed in white robes, 
typical of purity, I renewed my baptismal vows, 
and received the Holy Communion, after the Epis- 


copal blessing and the laying on of hands. But my 


its unseen “ cloud of witnesses ;” and if at last I am 
permitted to eat bread and drink wine in the king- 
dom of heaven, it will be by the light which came 
to me there, and the covenant that love sealed in that 
lowly room. 





LIFE IN DRESDEN. 
BY CHARLES CARROLL. 


S° much for the question, where the Dresden- 
ers live. Now let us see how. Economic- 
ally, of course. Perhaps nothing in Dresden life 
strikes the new-comer more than the small scale 
on which financial matters are conducted—the 
minute, consistent, almost microscopic economy 
which governs every action of ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the people. Through the influx of 
strangers and other causes, Dresden has become an 
immensely dear place of residence, as compared with 
vhat it was ten years ago. (A lady of wide ex- 
perience assured me that in the twenty-five years, 
during which she had managed a large household, 
expenses had nearly trebled.) Yet the general scale 
of necessary expense is stiJl in many items amaz- 
ingly small, even for the more luxurious classes, 
the wealthy foreigners, the nobility, and persons of 
condition in general. As for the laboring classes, I 
should hate to give exact statistics, even if my note- 
book were well supplied with them, for fear of ex- 
citing an incredulous smile; but one or two items, 
culled at random, may suffice. Thus, my cook, a 
strapping, healthy woman, worked for me from five 
in the morning till ten at night, and thought her- 
self well paid with three thalers (about $2.10 gold 
per month), and a little present, a five dollar bill or 
a stuff gown at Christmas. Well-informed friends 
have assured me that a Government official, or Beam- 
ter, of excellent position, with wife and growing 
family, sons at school or girls in society, is a com- 
fortable man with six or eight hundred thalers 
($420 to $560 gold) a year; and, if my memory 
serves, I have heard the salary of a Prime Minister 
rated at not much over three thousand thalers 
($2,100) a year. But bread, shoes, coal, and butch- 
er’s meat don’t grow wild on every bush—indeed, 
in some of these items, prices are beginning to stand 
a comparison with American quotations, and, to 
meet this low rate of compensation, the style of 
living of the majority must naturally be cut down 
to a severe simplicity of which a New-Yorker of 
the respectable middle class could have not the 
faintest conception. All social machinery is in- 
geniously adapted to this end; and it would be 
hard to imagine a system more carefully arranged 
to allow the utmost cheapness in daily living with 
the utmost respectability. One great secret of this 
system is summed up in Goethe's famous line: 
Entbehren sollst du; sollst entbehren ! 
In other words, what the German can’t afford, he 
simply goes without, and this, not sulkily or shame- 
facedly, but frankly, simply, and as a matter of habit. 
Carpets are dear and perishable—he takes to inlaid 
or painted floors and matting. Open fires consume 
much coal; he stuffs ten cents’ worth of brown coal 
into his porcelain abomination of a close stove, and 
smothers contentedly. Wine is (to his notions) dear ; 
he drinks beer. The theatre is dear, as much so as 
in America, but it is perfectly respectable to go to 
popular concerts at ten or twelve cents the ticket. 
And in many ways he gets, even in expensive Dres- 
den, a great deal for his money. Rich silk dresses, 
from the best modistes, at $80 to $40, handsome 
morning suits from the best tailors at $25 to 330, 
boots at 4, silk hate ditto, fine shirts at $2. 
and excellent gloves at 70 to 80 cents, make up 
an appetizing total for our hungry souls and 





\the dying man took up the Psalm, and in joyful, 


diet, or materfamilias finds the kitchen too heavy a 
care, several excellent 1estaurants and hotels supply 
a very toothsome dinner—soup, two dishes, and 
dessert—at 25 cents. The cooking is good, and 
by no means so shocking to American ideas as 
tradition would have it, but of course, at the price, 
there is a tendency to supply the lack of good juicy 
and tender joints and steaks, with sauces, mayon- 
naises, and the like, which, in the long run, react 
injuriously upon any but a Teutonic stomach. 

In apartments, Dresden has sadly fallen from its 
ancient glory. The last year has seen a rise of at 
least 25 per cent. on the prices of the pre- 
ceding year; yet even last Winter fair apartments, 


heart wandered back to the fisherman’s cabin and furnished, of two or three bedrooms, parlor, dining- 


room and kitchen, might be had at prices varying 
from $25 to $50, according to the stairs, prices 
diminishing in rapid ratio as you ascend, In the 
two weeks before my departure, in April last, 
prices were said to have taken an upward move- 
ment of about 25 per cent. As to situation, it is 
almost needless to state that the Americans, in 
common with the English, Russians, and Poles, 
congregate in one district, the newest and most ele- 
gant, though hardly the most cheerful and airy, the 
so-called English quarter, and that prices rule some- 
what though not materially higher there than in 
other respectable parts of the town. 1 va sans dire, 
also, that the foreigners, with their superior weight 
of wealth, have a dreadful power in “ bulling” the 
market in this as in many other regards, and dire is 
the indignation of the quiet, saving Dresden burgh 
ers, who are driven into dark, narrow and uncom- 
fortable apartments before the crushing force of 
American petroleocracy. 








SPIRITUALISM. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 
“TY believe in the communion of Saints.”—Apostles' Oreed. 


E spoke in the last number of the strong 
current that 1s setting toward Spiritualism, 
of the large number of avowed disciples of it, as a 
new religion, of the organizations and scenas which 
areacting to spread it, of the books, periodicals 
and papers devoted to it, and of the number of open 
and secret converts. 

When it is considered what social penalties attach 
to the profession of this faith, one must admit that 
only some very strong cause can induce persons of 
standing and established reputation openly to ex- 
press beliefs of this kind. The penalty is loss of 
confidence and being reputed of unsound mind. It 
is not an easy thing to profess belief in an) iuing 
which destroys one’s reputation for sanity—yet un- 
doubtedly this is the result. It must also be admit- 
ted that most of the literature which has come into 
existence in this way, isof a doubtful and disreput- 
able kind, and of a tendency to degrade rather 
than elevate our conceptions of a spiritual state. 

Yet such is the hunger, the longing, the wild 
craving of the human soul for the region of future 
immortality, its home-sickness for its future home, 
its perishing anguish of desire for the beloved ones 
who have been torn away from it, and to whom in 
every nerve it still throbs and bleeds, that professed 
words and messages from that state, however un- 
worthy, are met with a trembling agony of eager- 
ness, a willingness to be deceived, most sorrowful 
to witness. 

But any one who judges of the force of this temp- 
tation, merely by what is published in the Banner 
of Light, and other papers of that class, has little 
| estimate of what there is to be considered in the 
way of existing phenomena under this head. 

The cold scientists, who without pity and with- 
out sympathy, have supposed that they have had 
under their dissecting knives the very phenomena 
which have deluded their fellows, are mistaken. 
They have not seen them, and in the cold, unsympa- 
thizing mood of science, they can never see them. 
The experiences that have most weight with multi- 
tudes who believe more than they dare to utter, are 
secrets deep as the grave,sacred as the innermost fibres 
of their souls—they cannot bring their voices to utter 
them except in some hour of uttermost confidence and 
to some friend of tried sympathy. They know what 
they have seen and what they have heard. They 
know the examinations they have made, they know 
the inexplicable results, and, like Mary of old, they 
keep all these sayings and ponder them in their 
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noisy, outward phenomena of tipping and rappings, 
and signs and wonders. They have no sympathy 
with the vulgar and prefane attacks on the Bible 
which form part of the utterances of modern seers— 
but they cannot forget,and they cannot explain things 
which in sacred solitude or under circumstances of 
careful observation, have come under their own no- 
tice. They have no wish to make converts—they 
shrink from conversation, they wait for light—but 
when they hear all these things scoffed at they think 
within themselves—who knows ? 

We have said that the strong, unregulated and 
often false spiritualistic current of to-day, is a result 
of the gradual departure of Christendom from the 
true supernaturalism of primitive ages. We have 
shown how Christ and his Apostles always regarded 
the invisible actors on the stage of human existence 
as more powerful than the visible ones; that they 
referred to their influence over the human spirit and 
over the forces of nature, things which modern ra- 
tionalism refers only to natural laws. We cannot 
illustrate the departure of modern society from 
primitive faith better than in a single instance—a 
striking one. 

The Apostles’ Creed is the best formula of Chris- 
tian faith—it is common to the Greek, the Roman, 
the Reformed Churches, and published by our Pil- 
grim Fathers in the New England primer in con- 
nection with the Assembly’s catechism. It contains 
the following profession : 

“T believe in the Holy Ghost ; the Holy Catholic Church; the 
communion of Saints ; the forgiveness of Sins ;” «ec. 

In this sentence, according to Bishop Pearson on 
the creed, are announced four important doctrines : 
1. The Holy Ghost. 2d. The Holy Catholic Church, 
3d. The Communion of Saints. 4th. The Forgive- 
ness of Sins. To each one of these the good Bishop 
devotes some twenty or thirty pages of explanation. 

But it is customary with many clergymen in read- 
ing to slur the second and third articles together, 
thus: “I believe in the Holy Catholic Chureh, the 
communion of saints”—-that is to say, I believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church, which is the communion 
of saints. 

Now, in the standard edition of the English 
Prayer Book, and in all the editions published from 
it, the scparate articles of faith are divided by semi- 
colons—thus: “The Holy Ghost; The Holy Cath- 
olic Church ; The Communion of Saints.” But in 
our American editions the punctuation is altered to 
suit a modern rationalistic idea—thus: “The Holy 
Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints.” 

The doctrine of the Communion of Saints, as held 
by primitive Christians, as held still by the Roman 
and Greek Churches, is thus dropped out of view in 
the modern Protestant Episcopal reading. 

But what is this doctrine? Bishop Pearson de- 
votes a long essy to it, ending thus: 

Every one may learn by this what he is to understand by this 
part of the article in which he professeth to believe in the Com- 


munion of Saints. 
Thereby he is conceived to express thus much: 


“IT am fully persuaded of this, as a necessary and infallible 
truth, that such persons as are truly sanctified in the Church of 
Christ, while they live in the crooked generations of men and 
struggle with all the miseries of this world, have fellowship with 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ...... 
that they partake of the kindness and care of the blessed Angels 
who take delight in ministrations for their benefit, that..... 
they have an intimate union and conjunction with all the saints 
on earth as being members of Christ; NOR Is THIS UNION SEPARA- 
TED BY THE DEATH OF ANY, but they have communion with allthe 
saints who from the death of Abel, have departed this life in the 
fear of God, and now enjoy the presence of the Father, and fol- 
low the Lamb withersoever he goeth. 


‘* And thus I believe in the Communion of Saints.” 

Now we appeal to the consciences of modern 
Christians whether this statement of the doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints represents the doctrine 
that they have heard preached from the pulpit, and 
whether it has been made practically so much the 
food and nourishment of their souls as to give them 
all the support under affliction and bereavement 
which it certainly is calculated to do? 

Do they really believe themselves to partake in 
their life-struggle of the kindness and care of the 
blessed angels who take delight in ministrations for 
their benetit? Do they believe they are united by 
intimate bonds with all Christ’s followers? Do 
they believe that the union is not separated by the 
death of any of them, but that they have commun- 
ion with all the saints who have departed this life 
in the faith and now enjoy the presence of the 
Father ? 

Would not a sermon conceived in the terms of 
this standard treatise excite an instant sensation as 
tending towards the errors of Spiritualism? And 
let us recollect that the Apostles’ Creed from which 
this is taken was as much a standard with our Pil- 
grim Fathers as the Cambridge Platform. 

If we look back to Cotton Mather’s Magnolia, we 
shall find that the belief in the ministration of 
angels and theconflict of invisible spirits, good and 
evil, in the affairs of men, was practical and influen- 
tial in the times of our fathers. 

If we look at the first New England Systematic 
Theology, that of Dr. Dwight, we shall find the sub- 
ject of Angels and Devils and their ministry among 
men fully considered. 
in oe Present Theological course at Andover 

Subject is wholly omitted. What may be the 


pre in other Theological Seminaries of the pres- 
ent day, we will not say. 
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em OHRISEAN UNION. 


We will now show what the teaching and the 
feeling of the primitive Chureh was on the subject 
of the departed dead and the ministration of angels. 
In Coleman's Christian Antiquities, under the head 
of Death and Burial of the early Christians, we find 
evidence of the great and wide difference which ex- 
isted between the Christian community and all the 
other world, whether Jews or heathen, in regard to 
the vividness of their conceptions of immortality. 
The Christian who died was not counted as lost 
from their number—the fellowship with him was 
still unbroken. The theory and the practice of the 
Christians was to look on the departed as no other- 
wise severed from them than the man who is gone 
to New York is divided from his family in Boston. 
He is not within the scope of the senses, he cannot 
be addressed, but he is the same person with the 
same heart, still living and loving, and partners with 
them of all joys and sorrows. 

But while they considered personal identity and 
consciousness unchanged and the friend as belong- 
ing to them, as much after death as before, they re- 
garded his death as an advancement—an honor—a 
glory. It was customary, we are told, to celebrate 
the day of his death as his birth-day—the day when 
he was born to new immortal life. Tertullian, who 
died in the year 220, in his treatise called the Sol- 
dier’s Chaplet, says: ‘‘ We make anniversary obla- 
tions for the dead—for their birth-days,” meaning 
the day of their death. Inanother place he says, “ it 
was the practice of a widow to pray for the soul of 
her deceased husband, desiring on his behalf pres- 
ent, refreshment or rest, and a part in the first resur- 
rection,” and offering annually for him an oblation 
on the day of his falling asleep. By this gentle 
term the rest of the body in the grave was always 
spoken of among Christians. It is stated that on 
these anniversary days of commemorating the dead 
they were used to make a feast, inviting both clergy 
and people, but especially the poor and needy, the 
widows and orphans, that it might not only be a 
memorial of rest to the dead, but a memorial of a 
sweet savor in the sight of God. 

A Christian funeral was in every respect a stand- 
ing contrast to the lugubrious and depressing gloom 
of modern times. Palms and olive branches were 
carried in the funeral procession and the cypress was 
rejected as symbolizing gloom. Psalms and hymns 
of a joyful and triumphant tone were sung around 
the corpse while it was kept in the house and on 
the way to the grave. St. Chrysostom, speaking of 
funeral services, quotes passages from the psalms 
and hymns that were in common use, thus : 

“What mean our psalms and hymns? Do we not glorify God 
and give him thanks that he hath crowned him that has departed, 
that he hath delivered him from trouble, that he hath set him free 
from all fear? Consider what thou singest at the time. ‘ Turn 
again to thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath rewarded thee ;’ 
and again, ‘I will fear no evil because thou art with me;’ and 
again, ‘ Thou art my refuge from the affliction that compasseth 
me about.’ Consider what these psalms mean. If thou believest 
the things which thou sayest to be true, why dost thou weep and 
lament and make a pageantry and a mock of thy singing? If 


thou believest them not to be true, why dost thou play the hypo- 
crite so much as to sing ?” 


Coleman says, also : 

“The sacrament of the Lord's Supper was administered at fu- 
nerals and often at the grave itself. By this rite it was professed 
that the communion of saints was still perpetuated between the 
living and the dead. It was a favorite idea that both still con- 
tinued members of the same mystical body, the same on earth and 
in heaven.”—Antigq., pp. 413. 

Coleman says aiso that the early Christian utterly 
discarded all the Jewish badges and customs of 
mourning, such as sack-cloth and ashes, and rent gar- 
ments, and severely censured the Roman custom of 
wearing black. 

St. Augustine says: ‘‘ Why should we disfigure ourselves with 
black, unless we would imitate unbelieving nations, not only in 


their wailing for the dead, but also in their mourning apparel? 
Be assured, these are foreign and unlawful usages." 


« He saysfalso : ‘Our brethren are not to be mourned for being 
liberated from this world, when we know that they are not omitted 
but premitted, receding from us only that they may precede us, 
so that journeying and voyaging before us they are to be desired 
but not lamented. Neither should we put on black raiment for 
them when they have already taken their white garments ; and 
oceasion should not be given to the Gentiles that they should 
tightly and justly reprove us, that we grieve over those as ex- 
tinct and lost, who we say are now alive with God—and the faith 
that we profess by voice and speech, we deny by the testimony 
of our heart and bosom.” 

Are not many of the usages and familiar forms of 
speech of modern Christendom a return to old hea- 
thenism? Are they not what St. Augustine calls a 
repudiation of the Christian faith? The black gar- 
ments, the funeral dreariness, the mode of speech 
which calls a departed friend lost—have they not 
become the almost invariable rule in Christian life ? 

So really and truly did the first Christians believe 
that their friends were still one with themselves, 
that they considered them even in their advanced 
and glorified state a subject of prayers. 

Prayer for each other was to the first Christians a 
reality. The intimacy of their sympathy, the entire 
oneness of their life, made prayer for each other a 
necessity, and they prayed for each other instinc- 
tively as they prayed for themselves. So St. Paul 
says, “ Always ia every prayer of mine making request 
for you always withjoy.” Christians are commanded 
without ceasing to pray for each other. As their 
faith forbade them to consider the departed as lost 
or ceasing to exist, or in any way being out of their 
fellowship and communion, it did not seem to them 
strange or improper to yield to that impulse of the 


loving heart which naturally breathes to the Heay- 
enly Father the name of its beloved. On the con- 
trary, it was a custom in the earliest Christian times 
in the solemn service of the Eucharist, to commend 
to God in a memorial prayer the souls of their 
friends departed, but not dead. In Coleman’s Anti- 
quities, and other works of the same kind, many in- 
stances of this are given. We select some: 

Arnobias in his treatise against the heathen 
writers, probably in 305, speaking of the prayers 
offered after the consecration of the elements in the 
Lord’s Supper, says, “that Christians prayed for 
pardon and peace in behalf of the living and dead.” 
Cyril, of Jerusalem, reports the prayer made after 
consecrating the elements in Holy Communion in 
these words: 

“We offer this sacrifice in memory of those who 
have fallen asleep before us, first patriarchs, proph- 
ets, apostles and martyrs, that God by their prayers 
and supplications may receive our supplications 
and those we pray for our holy fathers and bishops, 
and all that have fallen asleep before us, believing 
it is of great advantage to their souls to be prayed 
fer while the holy and tremendous sacrifice lies upon 
the altar.” 

A memorial of this custom has come into the 
Protestant Church in the Episcopal Eucharistic ser- 
vice where occur these words: ‘“‘ And we also bless 
thy Holy Name for all thy servants departed this 
life in the faith and fear, beseeching them to give 
us grace so to follow their good examples, that we 
with them may be partakers of thy Heavenly King- 
dom.” It will be seen here the progress of an idea 
—its corruption and its reform. 

The original idea with the primitive Christian 
was this: “My friend is neither dead nor changed. 
He is only gone before me and is promoted to higher 
joy; but he is still mine and Iam his. Still can I 
pray for him, still can he pray for me; and as when 
he was here on earth we can be mutually helped by 
each other’s prayers.” 

Out of this root—so simple and so sweet—grew 
idolatrous exaggerations of saint worship and a 
monstrous system of bargain and sale of prayers for 
the dead. The Reformation swept all this away— 
and, as usual with reformations, swept away a por- 
tion of the primitive truth—but it retained still the 
Eucharistic memorial of departed friends as a frag- 
ment of primitive simplicity. 

The Church, furthermore, appointed three festi- 
vals of commemoration of these spiritual members 
of the great Church Invisible with whom they held 
fellowship—the festival of all souls, of all angels, of 
all saints. 

Two of these are still retained in the Episcopal 
Church, the feasts of St. Michael and All Angels, 
and the feast of All Saints. 

These days are derived from those yearly anniver- 
saries which were common in the primitive ages. 
Of them we shall speak in another article. 








ABOUT SERPENTS. 

E have trustworthy testimony that the orig- 
\ inal serpent (properly prenounced «irpent 
analogously to sergeant,) “‘ was more subtle than any 
beast of the field which the Lord God had made.” 
His first display of this peculiar talent certainly con- 
firms the assertion, which, however, scarcely needs 
confirmation, since it was made by Moses, who was 
not only inspired, but whose experience in dealing 
with various species of the genus at the court of 
Pharaoh, and in the wilderness, enabled him to 
speak with scientific accuracy. 

Before describing the animal which now exists 
under this name, we note particularly the typical 
form from which, in a Darwinian sense, it has been 
gradually developed. The first step is often deci- 
sive of a whole career, and it was very unfortunate 
for the serpent, who was created with even fairer 
prospects than the average of beasts, that he imme- 
diately began to develop himself downwards and 
backwards. He was the shrewdest of God’s crea- 
tures, not excepting the better-half of man. That 
he possessed the gift of speech, is also evident. That, 
like man, the noblest of animals, he stood “ erect 
and free,” we infer from his subsequent degrada- 
tion; as also that he was a good liver, from his being 
condemned as a punishment forever to disgust him- 
self with a iilthy diet. His great drawback was 
meanness. 

Cunning by itself is not to be despised. Our Lord 
positively recommended this very wisdom in the 
serpent. It isonly when found in conjunction with 
deceit or selfishness, that it was dangerous and un- 
worthy of admiration. The primitive serpent com- 
bined astuteness and meanness, in a manner which 
has only been surpassed by some of his perfectly de- 
veloped descendants, such as the criminal lawyer 
and the criminal editor. His cross-questioning of 
Eve was an adroit word-trap set for an innocent soul 
not drilled in legal subtleties. His purpose was to 
separate the woman from Divine assistance, and then 
to leave her to the unequal struggle with her own 
desires. He knew how to defame God without 
speaking evil of Him. He knew that the most tri- 
fling suspicion was enough to mar perfect love, as 
all but purest water will spot a snow-white garment. 
He knew how to ask an insinuating question ; knew 





that, however an assumption might be denied, the 


he No. 10, 


implication, contained in it would stick fast , 

eventually be the means of stimulating wicked = 
sions. Therefore he executed a very iekeaen, 
double-twist on words; ‘to appreciate which i 
put.side .by side what the “ learned counsel ‘ ey: 
and what the learned counsel meant - ™ 


WHAT HE SAID. War ne weaxt, 


“ Ye shall hot dying die.”’ Dyi ‘ 
‘« Your eyes Bhiall be opened.”; To behola misery, 
“And ye shall be as gods.” | Fallen spirits like me 


‘Knowing good andevil.” | And following the evil 


To this piece of rhetorical squirmin 
was most fit, his own broad seal of blasphemy, «p,. 
God doth know,” and the deception was cnmapleie 
Without telling a downright falsehood, oy dieestis 
charging God with injustice, he excited th . 
cions of his victim and then abandoned her to the 
corrupted workings of her own heart, When we ic 
tempted to denounce mother Eye {oy i 
“ death into the world and all our woe,” we should 
remember that the germ, the vital inauguration f 
all wickedness, was the serpent’s base trick of 
that while God punished heavily the apostasy of 
man, upon the villainous deceit of the serpent, [fe 
pronounced a more crushing curse—a curse not ty be 
lifted by pardon, a curse suited to the utter mean. 
ness of the act: ‘Upon thy belly shalt thou «, 
and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life 
Since then the serpent has degenerated into snaki 
with none to bear his name except that monstyoy, 
myth of the sea. 

We note some illustrations of the crawling 
dirt-eating propensities of this most degraded 
the brutes. In imitation of his great ancestor. j, 
enters the Eden of justice as a friend of crime, yy) 
with crafty logic supports the assertion, “ Ye shall yo: 
surely die.” His crooked ways are past description 
He browbeats the innocent, as the serpent did Eye: 
he confuses their testimony, tempting them in pox 
wily fashion to add something, as she did, to 4) 
witness of conscience; he insults the judge jy 
solemn appeals, adroitly worded, and intended ; 
convey the impression that “ His Honor” secretly jy: 
fies the criminal. By bold and lying assertion, | 
concealment of the truth, by tortuous evasion of t 
timony, mock sympathy, by lurking threats qy/ 
open blandishment, he cajoles intelligence gyi 
rouses prejudice—that the guilty may be as gods, 
that the murderer may escape present death for th: 


§ he set, as 


c SUspi- 
bringing 
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sake of working more dreadful and far-reaching and 
all-destructive death in the community. Having 
twisted himself to the utmost to secure an unright 
eous verdict, he wriggles out of all respensibility 
for crime by “ leaving the case” with the jury which 
he has demoralized. 

Thus far the criminal or snake-lawyer very fairly 
imitates the Paradisiacal serpent in the first stage 
his corruption. But when he confronts, upon th 
witness-stand or upon the bench, a clear-sighted, 
straight-spoken, self-possessed soul, who will hav 
none of his crooked ways, he loses even the seu- 
blance of fair speech, and with hissing hate reveals 
his true nature. He falls most cravenly before au 
upright judge, and at the bidding of an honest al 
versary is obliged to eat the dirtiest of dirt—hisown 
words. No chronicle of meanness can disclose 4 
more disgusting fulfillment of the curse than the 
snake-lawyer crawling upon his belly. 

Another specimen of the retro-developed serpent 
is the snake-editor. We read to-day in the Black: 
bottle an indignant denial that Governor Blank his 
received a bribe. ‘Governor B., although in mod- 
erate circumstances and anxious to improve his cul 
dition, is, we are confident, entirely above monty 
considerations.” Next day we read, “The accus* 
tion against Governor Blank has gained astonishing 
currency, and ought, for the satisfaction of all par 
ties, to be investigated.” Later still, we are told 
that “ it is certainly a suspicious circumstance that 
Governor B. has not refuted the charges which his 
numerous friends have hitherto unanimously believed 
to be groundless, but which grow in seriousneés 
every day.” The next step is the open “ admis ion 
of a “sad fact,” which never had any foundation 
except in the spite of the snake-editor. 

But this son of lies never charms so wisely 
when he darts ata fair reputation with a poison: 
fanged question. No possible degree of integrity - 
proof against its insidious venom. It is the ches 
@euvre of malignity. To accomplish it the hider-in- 
grass coils himself up at a distance of feigned respect 
from his unsuspecting victim. He watches care- 


as 


fully every motion, knowing that the most trifling 


a sensitive part to 
he springs 
1is hooked 
is time for 


change of position may expose 
attack. Such an opportunity given, 
swiftly from his concealment, and fixes | 
interrogatory into the flesh before there 

preparation or defense. a 
If an officer has been intrusted with public funds— 
“Where did his wife get her new dress ?” If, - 
other men, he takes a vacation—“ Why —_—* 
pay for neglecting the country ” If, on rte 
a disreputable adventurer, he returns cool civil / 
for rudeness— Why must official dignity be soiled 
by friendly intercourse with thieves te If he — 
do a Christian thing while holding political station 

“ Who is it,” we are asked, “ that like to pray ~— 
ing at the corners of the streets If, at great sact ? 
fice of health and wealth, and the comforts a2 
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tion which he would give his family, he stems 
“ of corruption which threatens the country 
the t a period, the query is: “ With whom is 
yr sabitions despot conniving to establish a dicta- 
s., 99? 

pe on js no purity so white, no truthfulness so 
ee no righteousness so complete, that it 
- ape the sharp tooth of meanness. Butsnake- 
oT ao never be fatal. The groveling editor 
n only pruise an honest man in the heel. The 
- rse above all cattle” lies upon him. The whole 
ight of contempt, Divine and human, forever falls 
u oe the head of that degenerate beast. He is too 
low for hate, too soulless for pity. He is even un- 
worthy of his father—that old serpent, called the 


Devil and Satan. 


oison 2 





AN IMPULSIVE BOW. 
(From the Italian of Guiseppe Giusti.) 





EMILIE smiled, because with him repairing 
To the drear hospital, the home of madness, 
Abashed I stood, in pity and in sadness, 
My bowed head baring. 


Ah, if past brainless folk he always nastened 

The rustic’s way—to wait no bow nor give it— 

His hat on head might well with tack or rivet 
Be tightly fastened. 


Respect for sorrow in my soul will linger 

And, putting off the Pharisee’s pretension, 

In misery’s lot I trace with clear intention 
A Heavenly finger. 





———— 


BELIEF IN THE BIBLE. 
BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 


\ 7-0 books of antiquity, no books even of modern 

times, which have more than a generation or 

two of age, stand so clearly proved as to authenti- 

city of origin and general correctness of text, as the 

pooks of the Old and New Testament. Shakespeare 

and Milton, in many of their works, stand far below 
the Bible in regard to these points. 

It is not true, as often alleged, that we receive the 
Bible from Councils, who have met and deliberated 
and decided what is Bible and what is not. True, 
Councils have met and deliberated and decided ; 
but in this, generally, they have only given expres- 
sion to the convictions already existing in the great 

: body of Christians, and not any independent author- 
itative conclusions of their own. They took their 
ideas from the great Christian body which they rep- 
resented, and did not impose any peculiar notions 
of their own upon the Christian community. I 
apeak of the ancient Councils, the real Christian Ecu- 
menical Councils of the first six centuries, and not 
of the usurping shams which followed them. 

It is not true that we have received the Bible from 
any particular Church, as the Romish Church claims 
that we have received it from them. No such 
thing; if from any Church, it was from the Greek 
rather than the Roman ; but we have not accepted 
it from either of these nor from any other particular 
Church. We have received the Bible on the unim- 
peached and unimpeachable testimony of competent 
Witnesses; and these witnesses are of all creeds and 
of no creed ; and the value of their testimony depends 
not at all on their belief, or unbelief or misbelief, but 
wholly on other considerations, as is manifest, if one 
will look at it, from the very nature of the case 
itself, As to the genuineness and integrity of the 
Scriptures as we now have them, the testimony of 
Celsus and Porphyry, two pagans, of Philo and 
Josephus, two Jews, of Basilides and Heracleon, two 
heretics, is just as important and just as decisive as 
that of Polycarp and Ireneus, of Tertullian and 
Origen, of Chrysostom and Baril, of Jerome and 
Augustine, or any other pair of orthodox Christians 
that can be mentioned. It is wholly a question of 
fact, to wit: What were the books which were re- 
ceived by the Apostles, and by the communities in 
which the Apostles labored, and on Apostolic au- 
thority, as books of Divine inspiration and perman- 
ent Canonicity? This is the whole basis of a legi- 
timate argument on the subject, and it is the only 
basis, 

We know from the New Testament itself that the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as they stood in the time of 
Christ and the Apostles, were received by Christ and 
his Apostles as the pure oracles of God, as books of 
Divine inspiration and Divine authority ; and we 
know from the Scriptures themselves, and from such 
Witnesses as Philo and Josephus, Celsus and Por- 
phyry, Basilides and Heracleon, Polycarp and Iren- 
eus, Jerome and Augustine, etc., what these books 
Were, what they contained, and that they were iden- 
tical with those we now have under the general title 
of the Old Testament. We know also from the New 
Testament itself, and from unimpeachable witnesses, 
Pagans and Jews, heretics and orthodox Christians, 
What the books of the New Testament were and 
What they contained, and that they were identical 
with the books which we now have under the gene- 
tal title of the New Testament. 

The few Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, 
Which were received by the Council of Trent, never 
had commanded the assent generally of either Jews 
ct Christians as being of Divine inspiration and Di- 
Vine authority. [See this subject fully discussed 

and the appropriate authorities cited in Stowe’s Ori- 


es and History of the Books of the Bible, pp. 541-583.) 





and candor, such as Jahn and others, do not place 
these books on an equality with the others, but dis- 
cuss them as deutero-canonical, or canonical only 1n a 
secondary sense, and not as of full Divine inspiration 
and complete authority. 

But plain, unlettered Christians, who always have 
been, are now, and always will be the great body of 
Christian believers, have neither time nor the means 
to pursue these investigations and found their belief 
upon them. How shall plain, unlettered Christians 
be assured as to what is Bible and what is not ? It is 
of the utmost importance that they should have this 
assurance, more important than for any body else; 
for they always have been and always will be vastly 
the numerical majority. Itis needful, however, only 
that they have this assurance for themselves, not 
that they should be able to impart it to others: this 
is to be left to the teachers whom God hath appoint- 
ed in the church; who should have all the means of 
full information, faithfully use them, and commu- 
nicate the result. 

How then stands the matter with the unlettered 
private Christian? Christ says, If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God ; and the inspired Apostle says, The foundation 
of God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth 
them that are his; and Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity. Let the Christian 
be morally right ; and in regard to all that is essen- 
tial on this important matter, he cannot be intellec- 
tually wrong. , This is as it should be, for the Scrip- 
tures, the great truths of revealed religion, are for 
all sorts and conditions of men, and not merely for 
the cultivated few; and they should be put in a 
position where the great body of men can feel their 
power; and this, as matter of fact, has always been 
true from the beginning of revelation to the present 
hour, and always will be. But how is it true ? 

The human soul is from God; normally it sympa- 
thizes with God ; and it is only by depravity that it 
is estranged from Him. Whatever, therefore, comes 
from God meets with a response in the unperverted 
human soul, and is received without reluctance or 
hesitation, whether the reasons for it can be given in 
words or not. The sanctified soul has communion 
with God, it knows God’s heart. Says Christ our 
Saviour, Iam the Good Shepherd and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine, even as the Father knoweth me 
and I know the Father. The English translation here 
fails to give the full meaning of the original, which 
is that there is the same connection and intimate 
knowledge between Christ and his flock that there 
is between him and his Father, and that is the 
reason why believers are inseparable from himself. 
So he says, The sheep follow him, for they know his 
voice, but a stranger will they not follow, because they 
know not the voice of strangers. And to the unbe- 
lieving Jews he says, Ye believe not, because ye are 
not of my sheep, as I said unto you. My sheep hear 
my voice, and I know them and they follow me. (John 
x, 4, 5, 14, 15, 26, 27.) 

But this is mysticism, say some. True enough; and 
so the Bible is mysticism, and the whole Chris- 
tian system is a mystical system.* It takes for 
granted, an immediate communion between the 
soul and God ; and he who has not this communion, 
especially he who denies the existence of it, cannot 
understand the Christian system, and is incapable 
of pronouncing a correct judgment in regard to it. 
But the Christian belief can be an_ irrefragible 
proof in regard to himself, if he cannot be in regard 
to others. He hath the witness in himself. 

Moreover, even unbelievers are more convincingly 
affected by the subjective confidence of the experi- 
enced Christian than by all the logic and arguments 
of the critic and the theologian. This is matter of 
fact. Human souls, in regard ‘to essentials, are 
much the same, and the same things teach them in 
a similar way. He fashioneth their hearts alike. 

If this be so, how then are there such diversities 
of opinion among Christians? The deviations are 
in regard to side issues, and not in regard to the 
great principle of salvation. In conversation once 
with a very zealous ultramontane Italian Catholic 
priest, I asked him, “What, after all, is really the 
ground of your hope?” He immediately replied, 
directly and unequivocally, “The mercy of God in 
Jesus Christ.” Here is just where we all come to- 
gether, there is no diversity on this point. Human 
infirmity and human shortsightedness and human 
selfishness lead men astray in a thousand different 
and devious paths; but all true Christians stand 
together here, The mercy of God in Christ. Here is 
the rallying point, this is the roll-call ; all who be- 
long to Christ muster here, as soon as the trumpet 
sounds and the drum beats. Before this power of 
the world to come, objections fade away, words are 
impotent, the Bible is read with the light of heaven, 
and the Christian rises to God with chariot and 
horses of fire. Thisisno fiction, it is a living reality, 
and has been so from the beginning, is now, and 
will be to the time of the end. We have the sure 
word of prophecy, whereto we do well to take heed, till 
the day dawn and the day star arise in our hearts ; 
that is, till we arrive at that point of inward expe- 
rience in which external proof is no longer sought 
for or needed ! 








*The Dictionaries say that '‘ Mysticism is a view of {or ten- 





atholic scholars themselves, of competent learning . 
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CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 


HIS evening I propose to make some remarks 
upon a part ot the 4th chapter of 2d Corinthians, 
which I will read: 

‘“‘God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus. But we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of us.”’ 

To the apostle’s mind, evidently, Jesus Christ was 
the central point of glory in the world; and every- 
thing that the imagination, or faith, or inspiration 
brought to him of divinity, grandeur, beauty, noble- 
ness, stood connected with Christ andthe glory of God 
shining in the face of Christ. These appeared in him, 
face being put for person. 

One would suppose, at first sight, as many suppose 
in respect to persons that are converted, that, God 
shining into the heart of aman to give him the light 
of the glory of God in Christ Jesus, he would: be a 
man of light indeed, and would walk in the most trans- 
cendent joyfulness. ‘‘ Ah! says the apostle, we have 
this revelation of the beauty and grandeur and glory of 
our God ; but it isin poor, fragile, earthen vessels, so 
we are not so very triumphant as you might think; we 
have our troubles, doubts and fears.” 

And then he goes on to say that though he isa child 
of God, and has a clear manifestation of God in Chnist 
Jesus, it does not swallow up everything, and is quite 
compatible with an ordinary experience of earthly 
trouble. 

“‘We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed [that is, 
not angitished. It is trouble, but it does not rise and run beyond 
all bounds into wringing anguish]. We are perplexed [we are 
doubting, that is] but not in despair; persecuted [that is, pur- 
sued] but not forsaken; cast down [struck down, as one in bat- 
tle} but not destroyed ; always bearing about in the body the dy- 
ing of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body.*’ 

You have seen Rubens’ picture of the Descent from 
the Cross, which represents the disciples as bearing the 
body of Christ as it was descending from the Cross, 
and it is as if the apostle had said, ‘‘ We are, spiritually 
considered, always bearing this death of Christ with 
the utmost exertion of strength”—for it was the Cruci- 
fixion and the death of Christ that were the moral 
stroke of human pride, that were the revolting feature 
to Jew and Greek, both in the history of Christ, and 
because the apostles made it the pungent point of their 
ministry. 

“For we which live are alway delivered unto death for Jesus’ 
sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our 
mortal flesh. So then death worketh in us, but life in you [that 
is, death in us is blessed to your benefit. Our experience of 
trouble produces life in you, though it is anguish in us]. ‘‘ For 
which cause [going to the sixteenth verse] we faint not; but 
though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day; for our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; 
while we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seer ; for the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.”’ 

There are several circumstances to be taken into ac- 
count in this narrative of the apostle’s personal expe- 
rience—for it is in some sense personal, although he 
does not say that every man must be just so. 

In the first place, we are to take into consideration 
that Paul was one eminently calculated to enact a 
heroic part. He was by nature of that tendency be- 
fore he became converted. Before he became con- 
verted he exhibited the same great salient qualities of 
enthusiasm and utter abandonment to what seemed to 
him right, which he exhibited afterwards. 

In the next place, we are to consider that the heroic 
minded apostle did not come to these results of expe- 
rience except by the struggle of years. He could not at 
first fight battles which he afterward fought. He learned 
by the things which he suffered how to doit. And if 
the triumph of the apostle over the natural infirmities 
of men was the result of long discipline upon a special 
temperament which fitted him to triumph over them, 
one may say, naturally, ‘‘It cannot be expected that I 
should do the same thing.” And if it is taught that 
every One must at once be what the apostle was; and 
rise above care, and fear, and doubt, and affliction, and 
bereavement, we must come to his rescue, and say, 
“That is not your duty. It is not a possibility in or- 
dinary circumstances.” But, on the other hand, while 
a man is not to be blamed because he does not at once 
take the full complement of heroic Christian vir 
tues, he must 
such things, that they are attainable by long- 
er or shorter processes, that they are the ideal 
of the typical state of men, and that we should 
continously aim at them and judge our personal 
experiences by them. The apostle’s example proves 
this: thatit is in the power of a man, illumined by the 
Holy Ghost, by the use of the truths of Christ Jesus and 
of the world that is to come, to go through every accu- 
mulation of trouble that can be brought to bear on him. 
You cannot express it more forcibly than to say, ‘‘ We 
are always delivered unto death.” You know the 
apostle abounds in statements of what he suffered in 
other places ; as, for instance, in the 1st of Corinthians 
where he says he is made the filth and the off-scouring 
of the world. Now, aproud man would rather have 
a sword shoved into him than contempt; and for such 
a man to walk all the whileso as to be made to feel 
that alljthat go by him hold their noses; for such a 
man to be cogscious that he is looked upon as the 
meanest man by everybody, produces a suffering that 
is exquisite beyond all physical suffering. And yet he 
declares that all the things that he endures, which are 
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dency in religion, which implies a direct communication between 
man and through the inward perception of the mind. 
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equivalent to deaths every day, are light. He callsthem 
“‘light afflictions,” and speaks of them as not worthy 
to be mentioned. You would think that it must have 
required an extraordinary power of grace to have en- 
dured them; but when he makes up an inventory of 
them, he says, ‘* They are light, and not worth speak- 
ing of.” 

There was a power, then, given to him, by which he 
overcame, at last, troubles that were the hardest to 
bear. I suppose the apostle suffered vastly more than 
the Master did, so far as daily suffering is concerned. 
We do not read that our Saviour suffered except in 
Gethsemane and on the cross; but Paul's Gethsemane 
was everywhere, and he bore the cross every day. He 
speaks of himself as making up that which was lacking 
in the sufferings of Christ for his body’s sake—the 
Church. Now, the question‘arises, Was it because 
Paul was an apostle, or was it simply because he was 
a Christian, that this power to rise above care and 
trouble and affliction was vouchsafed to him? Did he 
receive it because he needed it to help him as an 
apostle ? or did he receive it, not as an apostle, but as 
a Christian, thus showing that all Christians may re- 
ceive it? LIhold to the latter view; and there is noth- 
ing in his writings which shows that it was special to 
him as an apostle; while on the other hand he makes 
use of it continuously to comfort the brethren, and to 
inspire hope in them, that they may be sustained. 

It is not necessary, because we hold up this view, 
that persons in affliction should suppose themselves to 
be assaulted. Sometimes when I have spoken to per- 
sons in trouble, they have almost resented it. There 
is a tendency in grief to feel that it is wrong when 
you attempt to comfort it. Many natures are so wed- 
ded to their grief, they make such a business of being 
in trouble, that when you undertake to comfort 
them they repel you, and say, ‘‘ You know nothing 
about it.” 

We do not mean to make an assault upon grief or 
sorrow, and to say that grief is not grief, or that sor- 
row is not sorrow. Nor do we mean to say, because 
the apostle could throw off trouble, as the bow of a 
ship throws off spray and water, that persons without 
education and without practice in such a thing as tbis 
should do the same thing. But when we see persons 
giving way to grief ; when we see them letting it be 
their master, and sweep them from their moorings, 
and extinguish the light of hope in them, and break 
them down; when we see that it is without any testi- 
mony of sustaining grace, then we feel that something 
should be done for them, There are men of the world 
that know how to bear grief ; but they do it in a lower 
way, by philosophically compelling their animal pro- 
pensities to submit themselves to the truths which are 
presented to their spiritual feelings ; but a Christian of 
the stamp to which Paul belonged is led to subordinate 
his animal propensities to his spiritual feelings by the 
prospect which is before him. The apostle said that 
though he was persecuted, and perplexed, and made to 
die deaths daily, he was able to count his sufferings as 
nothing because of the exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory which he saw was to come to him in the other 
life, which was but a little way beyond him. And we, 
if we will but look forward to the invisible truths of 
the future, as they stand revealed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, will find that they throw such a light upon our 
sufferings day by day, that we shall see the way to 
bear them. I do think a Christian ought to bear 
troubles better than worldly people are able to, for 
God's sake. 

When aman begins a Christian life, he will find 
that he can bear but little, and that his triumphs over 
trouble will be but occasional: nevertheless, there is 
a struggle going on, and a victory is to come in that 
direction ; and he will come, at last, to that state of 
mind in which he can bear what he cduld not before. 
I thnk every man that has made any attainment in a 
Christian life will testify that he can bear some things 
now that he could not in the beginning. Are there 
not brethren and sisters present who are conscious of 
having troubles now, which, though they can bear 
them with comparative ease, would, if they had come 
five or six years ago, have crushed them? You are not 
able to throw them off now, but you are able to manage 


them. You are gaining in your power to rise above 
trouble. And what every Christian should do, is, to 


learn to take more hardness as a good soldier, not only, 
but to grow into a more intelligent conviction that our 
earthly sufferings are not worthy to he mentioned 
when we consider the joys that await us in heaven. 
While, then, this is the type of a true Christian char- 
agjer for which we are all to strive, aud while we have 
the privilege to school ourselves to the discipline which 
the present life affords, we cannot be expected to be 
veterans in bearing trouble, in a day, a week, or a year. 
Beware, then, my Christian brethren, of taking the 
other side, and pleading against the inspired view of 
the character that belongs to Christian manhood. We 
hear much about the obstacles which the natural feel- 
ings place in our path. For my part, I am not aware that 
there are any feelings which are not natural. All feel- 
ings, of every kind, are natural. When God 8 spirit acts 
upon the mind it only makes natural feelings. Why, 
do you suppose there is anything to make feeling out 
of except the great stable faculties which are the con- 
stituent elements of mind? Those faculties may not 
by the effort of the human will be able to rise up in 
fullness and power, but when God's mind rests upon 
them, it is natural feelings that are evolved. It may 
be a divine inspiration that arouses the feeling, but the 
feeling itself is natural. Now, some men plead that it 
is impossible to overcome natural feelings. We do 
not want you to. We want you to learn to govern 
them. We donot teach our children to give up to 
every little difficulty that visits them; we say, 
‘‘ Bear it likea man. Do not break down and cry, 
my child.” In the nursery we begin to teach them to 
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ozercome difficu'ties, arid to he patient under trouble, 
and to overcome the tendency to give way to pain. 

Now, God deals with usin the same way. He en- 
deavors to teach us to bear bereavements, and over- 
throws, and Insges, and crosses. It isthe intention of 
divine Providence to so discipline us that we shall not 
give way to our tronbles. He is saying to us every day. 
‘Yon may be cast down, bnt you will not be destroyed: 
you may be pursned with trials, but you are not 
to be like a man thatis given upto the pursuer; you 
miy eontinnally be bronght into the perils of death, 
but ro are not going to die.” 

Let us look at that a moment, and see how far it 
mav he carried. Suppose, for instance, it is your child 
that is on the battle-fi-eld, and you know that every 
day he is an actor in the terrific scenes that are wit- 
nessed there. I know that my boy is every single day 
of this week, probably, under heavy fire; and 
God is my witness that I have not had one pulsation 
of trouble ahout him. I deliberately put him in the 
hand of God. He is my oldest son, and is dear to me 
as my life: and I have had the strongest feeling that 
God had taken my child acenrding to his covenant, 
that he would do what was right, and that all interfe- 
rence and fear and apprehension and borrowing trouble 
on my part wonld be superlative folly. If to-morrow 
morning the tidings shonld come that my boy was se- 
verely wounded or slain, I cannot tell how I might 
feel. Ithink I should be susceptible of as exquisite 
angnish as anybody under the same circumstafces ; 
but there would be the considerations that it is but a 
bands.breadth between this and the other world; that it 
would be but a short time before I should be on the 
other side; that my life was almost run out; that the 
whole period of human life was exceedingly short, and 
that if God had taken my boy out of this life he had 
only pushed him through into immortality toward 
which I am rapidly traveling, and to which every day 
brings me nearer and nearer. 

Christian brethren, if you have faith in the future, if 
heaven is heaven to you. and if manhood there is real 
to yon, it is comparatively easy for you to bring them 
to your reserve in your troubles; but if vou have no 
heaven and no faith; if the future is all empty and 
void to yon, you are but poorly fortified against troubles 
Tf you bave no habit of using these things, you canrot 
improvise them on the moment. When affliction comes, 
if yon have not been accustomed to discipline your 
life to bear affliction, you have nothing to cling to, and 
you may at first be aweptas a man is swept down & 
stream; but if yon take courage, and strive to bear up 
under that affliction. you will gradually gain a foot- 
hold, and the next time effliction comes, you will be 
stronger to bear it, and atlast you will be equal to any 
emergency. 

Now, it seems to me, this is a very timely matter, 
because you, and I, and all of us are liable to be in- 
vaed at any moment. We may be overtaken by a 
severe stroke at any moment. And I deem it my duty 
aa pastor to make such a nse of the revelation of 
God’s love as. comparatively speaking, to disarm 
trouble. And 1 say that you onght, es far as in you 
lies, to bring yourself into ench a state that you shall 
have control over trouble. If you find, in trying to do 
it, that you cannot at first, try again and again; and 
at every trial your strength in that direction will 
increase, 

Now, I think that simple example does more than 
anything that could be gaid of the power of Christians 
to sustain themselves where others fall down. And 
not only for your own sake, but for the sake of your 
fellow men, learn to make such a use of the truths of 
our religion that when cares and troubies and bereave- 
ments come, the light of the glory of Christ may +bine 
from your face, and others may see that the Christian 
bas power to rise above his circumstances in this 
world. 





Public Opinion. 
= == — 
That our readers may see how the stupendous events of 
the last weck are viewed by the lerding New York 
Papers of all parties, including the French and 
German-American journals, we surrender 80 much 
of ow epace to the following extracts : 
TNE GREAT PRUESIAN VICTORY. 
[From the New York Tribune.) 


The previous accounts of King William did not ex- 
aggerate; they did not suggest how greatly the French 
army had been shattered, nor how hepeless their cause 
had been rendered. Not two days, as was reported, 
but one, sufficed to crush the great army of 150.000 
men with wkich MacMahon had retreated to Sedan, 
aud compel its surrender. The two Prussian armies, 
Garingly advancing on either bank of the Meuse, 
formed their junction under the very guns of the 
Citadel of Sedan, and established a cordon, crescent- 
shaped, of artillery and infantry. around the southern 
and western sides of the city. This line drawing closer 
and closer, and becoming stronger as it contracted, at 
length carried the commanding points of the fleld, and 
when the batile culminated, at 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon, the Prussian artillery iooked down upon the 
French crowding in confusion into the city, not mus- 
ket-shot distant. Resistance was in vain; escape was 
impossible; and nothing remained for the French thus 
completely surrounded but surrender. At 5 o'clock on 
Thursday the French troops, practically no longer an 
organized army, gave up the struggle. More than one 
hundred thousand men, not forty thousand only as the 
French Ministers declare, at Jeast six hundred cagnon, 
and all the equipage of a magnificent army, are the 
least of the fruits of this great victory. 








‘“ WHAT HATH GOD WROUGRT!” 
[From the Evening Post, New York.} 

HE story of the last ten years, in which this mo- 

mentous change has been brought about, is surely 

one of the strangest and most wonderful in the worlds 

history. Ten years ago Germany was divided in its 

councils, weakened by bitter jcalousies and rivalries, 

and apparently ready to fall a prey to Napoleon's great 

aud threatening armaments. The American Union 

was also torn by internal dissensions, and already its 

enemics in Europe were preparing to hasten its down- 

fall, and, by the Mexican expedition, in which Eng- 

Jand, Fiance and Spain united, to take advantage of 
our ruin, 

Ten years ago, liberty seemed to have few friends; 
pete government was declared to be a failure; Napo- 
tg ut, how seen to be the great blunderer of the 
a F as then completing his life of Julius Caesar, and 
oa Dg that panegyrie of imperialism, in which he 

ned the nations that ““when a great man appears it 

is the duty of the he _* 
Times, \.eadin A to obey him ; the London 
liberty, be me Prien it believed to be a reaction against 
suggest how best the i. justify negro slavery, and to 
into half a dozen irae ca Union might be cut up 
greece nations. In orp ee i 

Jerman factionary and liberal of the 
G governments, was the leading power; in 





Prussia liberty was thought, even by the liberals them- 
selves, to be near its end; and the hope of patriotic 
Germans for a union of their Fatherland seemed as far 
from realization as they were half a century ago. A 
student inquiring to what States were committed the 
guardianship and development of civilized society, 
would have been pointed to England and France: 
France, despotically ruled and corrupted by Napoleon, 
and England worshiping success, and living in an 
unnatural and shameful friendship with the French 


To-day we have done with all that; and two new 
aations have emerged from two bloody wars, the con- 
‘essed, and we believe the wortby leaders of Christen- 
iom. The world has taken a step forward; and in 
his new leadership what we call Christian civilization 
has, let us hope, assumed a new and more beneficient 
sharacter. 

The German people, united by this war, and feeling 
as they do their new responsibilities to the world, will 
not fail to work out the problem, which still remains to | 
‘hem, of consolidating their liberties with the constitu- | 
tional forms. Every German knows, what Dr. Lieber 
wrote in 1831, that given Union, and liberty will soon 
follow ; this thought informs every patriotic utterance 
of Germany; and to the German, as to the American, 
** liberty” means freedom, not to a single people, but 
to all the world, as Freiligrath wrote in 1848 : 

‘* Was weiter wird, das harren wir, 
Doch wird's die Freiheit werden; 
Die Freiheit dort, die Freiheit nier, 


Die Freiheit jetzt wnd for und tur, 
Alluberall auf Erden.”’ 


“ What further comes, we may abide, 
But ‘twill be Freecom’s birth; 
Freedom at once. on every side. 
Freedom extending far and wide, 
Freedom o'er ali the Earth.” 


WHY PRUSSIA HAS WON. 
[From the Evening Mail, New York.| 

First. Because she put more soldiers into the field 
than France. 

Second. Because, havirg superior generals, she has 
brought to bear on every field of action an overwhelm- 
ing force. 

Third. Because her militery organization has been 
more perfect, her commiséariat more complete, and 
her quartermaster’s department more efficient than 
those of France. 

Fourth. Because her generals are scientific officers 
who have studied the handling of Jarge bodies of men, 
while the French generals have mainly been educated 
in the guerilla style of fighting, in Algeria. 

Fifth. Because ull the Prussian operations have been 
directed by a great soldier, Von Moltke; those of the 
French have been half paralyzed by the interference 
of an infirm and hesitating Emperor. 

Sizth. Because the Prussians and their German allies 
are an educated, thinking and self-respecting people, 
who have all received a thorough military training, 
but have not ceased to be citizens. Behind their bay- 
onets have been intelligence, individual manhood and 
unconquerable purpose. They have fought for national 
unity and their hearthstones. Against such men a 
hired and ignorant soldiery had no chance of success. 
Something more than mere brute strength and physical 
training go to the making of good fighters. 


KING WILLIAMS OPPORTUNITY. 
[From the World, New York ] 


The swiit overthrow which has overtaken a sovereign 
who has for twenty years acted a leading part in human 
affairs and been reputed the first statesman of his time, 
looks so Jike a manifest interposition of Providence in 
opening the way for fre+ institutions in France, that 
reverent and considerate minds are sohered into deep 
thoughtfulness, and overlook the errors of the pros- 
trate Emperor in their anxious watching for what may 
arise out of this stupendous spectacle of ruin. If the 
future of humiliated France is full of hope, it is also 
full of uncertainty. Much depends upon the virtue 
and wiedom of the French people in this appalling 
trial; much also depends on the forbearance and 
moderation of the King of Prussia in this hour of 
costly though brijiiant triumph. If he should make a 
maguanimous use of his great victory ; if, relying on 
the great accession of popularity and strength whicb 
the events of the last month will bring him in his own 
dominions, and his increased weight and influence in 
the affairs of Europe, he should make a generous offer 
of peace a3 s00n as the national will of France can de- 
cide on the forma of its future government; throwing 
no obstructions in the way of a republic if a republic 
should be the choice of the French people, the moral 
judgment of all free and enlightened men will support 
and applatd his course. If he should permit the estab- 
lishment of a republican government in France and 
conclude with it a liberal treaty of peace, he would im- 
mediately become the must admired and popular 
monarch on any throne in Europe. He could pursue 
this magnanimous course without endangering the 
stability of his own power. Nothing but great blun- 
ders or wanton oppression can undermine him in the 
affections of his people; and although an orderly and 
prosperous republic io France is an example that would 
sooner or later be imitated throughout Europe, the 
change would not come in Prussia in the time of King 
William if he should rule in accordance with the popu- 
lar will through parliamentary institutions, after the 
English or Italian model. Peace, progress, freedom, 
and civilization in Europe for the next quarter of a 
century, depend so much on what the Prussian Gov- 
ernment may do in this momentous crisis, that all 
sober minds and all serious statesmanship will be anx- 
iously directed to his movements until his policy be- 
comes known. 


A FRENCH VIEW, 
[From the Courrier des Etats Unis, New York | 


France is struck to the heart. One month has 
sufficed to paralyze, if not to annibilate, the available 
forces of one of the greatest and noblest powers of 
the world, and at the same stroke to displace the 
political axis of the world. 

It is needless to dissimulate. The army which has 
just—not surrendered itself. but—been surrendered to 
the enemy, was the flower of our military population. 
MacMahon destroyed, Bazaine impotent, ‘there are left 
to France innumerable masses, fanatical with patriot- 
ism, ready to throw themselves headlong on the mouths 
of the Prussian cannon; Dut there is left her no 
a 
As tothe Imperial Government, its fate is sealed 
Our first defeats were the signal of its fall, Napoleon 
III. is no more than a phantom, and his dynasty ex- 
pires with him. What will foliow him, is the secret of 
he fee 

t belongs to us no more to predict without do 
the first glance, what will te the changes in ara 
tical, morel, and material state of Europe, caused b 
these colossal events. One thing rises as a verity before 
us; itis that this atrocious butchery, this frightful 
spectacle exhibited to a shuddering world, this accursed 
holocaust—will kill war. Prussia seizes the sceptre ; 
but it is a broken seeptre, which will be henceforward 





but the emblem of a dead power. Glory, no doubt ; 


| 
but glory without a ray for the future. Arms will no | Thiers has himself declared tha 





Sa 
t, much as the whole 


longer decide supremacy among nations, and Germany, people were jealous of the success of the P 


united by the victory of Prussia, will be no grander nor 


more powerful than she was before, unless her aggrand- | 


izement is the signal of a liberal progress of humanity ; 


her flag will be no more glorious, if it shall but continue | 


to cover superannuated institutions. 

The struggle hereafter will be, not between the ma- 
terial forces of peoples, but between their moral de- 
velopments, their civilizations, and their liberties. 
Under this head, France, even mutilated, if that must 


foremost and glorious. 


A GERMAN VIEW. 
[From the New Yorker Staats Zeitcanz.] 


{tis not tc be doubted that Napoleon might have 
escaped to Belgium, but he calculated, very clearly, 
that such a flight would strip him of all dignity and 
prestige, while the surrender clothes him with the dig- 
nity of misfortune, and brings him into immediate in- 
tercourse with the victor, so that it is possible for him 
to act for the conclusion of a peace, however hard in 
its conditions for France, which shall at least preserve 
the sovereignty for his son. And we do not in the 
least doubt that such a peace will be concluded so soon 
as the German army stands before Paris; and that the 
army may appear there as soon as possible is, we firmly 
believe, the most cordial wish of the ruling powers, of 
the Empress-Regent, of Palikao’s ministry, and of the 
Imperialist Chamber; for the presence of the German 
army only will hinder the outbreak of partisan strife, 
and render possible the establishment of stable govern- 
mental conditions. 

The Orleanists and the Republicans will, it is true, 
in the meantime make every possible attempt to do 


away with Imperial institutions; but the strength of | 


the one party is too insignificant, and the other has let 
the favorable opportunity go by, betraying, like the 
whole Frerch people, in fact, so great a deficiency 
in rapid and energetic action, that they are without 
influence among the middle classes, notwithstanding 
the irritation of the latter towards the Bonapartes. But 


without the support of the middle classes a revolution | 


cannot be carried through. The middle classes, on the 
contrary, are afraid of a new revolution, which might 
bring to the helm the socialists and communists. They 
support, therefore, the existing government, because 
they see in it the sole guaranty of order and law. 

On the other hand, Germany is concerned before all 
that a stable authority shall be maintained in Paris, 
with which peace may quickly be concluded. But this 
authority now is found in the hands of the Regent, 
the Ministry and the Chamber; and from the German 
side no movement will be favored having for its end 
the overthrow of these powers. As soon as Germany 
shall have concluded the peace (the conditions of which 
consist in the cession of Alsace and Lorraine and in 
the payment of a proper war indemnity) and received 
the stipulated sum, she will withdraw her armies, and 
the affairs of France will concern her no longer; for 
the internal conditions of Germany will then assume a 
form so satisfactory that the relations of neighboring 
states will not affect them in any way. 


FRANCE STILL FOR WAR, 
From the New York Times.]} 


France, though bleeding from every pore, will not 
yield. We record the fact with regret, but without 
surprise. Since it has been a life and death struggle to 
the end, it must go on until France is annihilated as a 
first-class Power. The French people appear to take 
this view of theirsituation: If they acknowledge them- 
selves defeated now, their glory and honor are gone. It 
can be no worse if they continue to fight. Such a sen- 
timent is not incomprehensible, but we cannot but 
lament the existence of it under present circumstances. 
The work of Germany may be prolonged—in our 
opinion it cannot be defeated in the end. 

All parties, however, seem to concur in the deter- 
mination to carry on the war. The Ministry admit, to 
the fullest extent, the disaster which has overtaken the 
country. ‘* This spectacle,” said the Minister of War 
to the Senate, ‘far from taking away our energy, aug- 
ments and redoubles it.” ‘‘ Let us defend Paris,” ad- 
ded M. Jerome David, ‘‘on the walls, and in the 
streets; and if it must be, we will bury ourselves 
under its ruins.” More significant still is the exclams- 


tion which proceeds from M. Jules Favre, one of the | 


Irreconcilables: ‘*‘ We are unanimous for defense until 
death.” If that is indeed to be the motto of the 
“‘ Reds,” the Crown Prince will, after all, find it neces. 
sary to pursue his march to Paris. The fall of the Em- 
pire may only consolidate resistance to the invader. 

But where France is to find means for carrying on 
this conflict, even the Ministry must be at a loss to con- 
jecture. She has still to face vast armies perfectly 
equipped and organized, while she herself has neither 
soldiers, generals, nor srms. What can be the result of 
so unequal a struggle? Without help from outside, 
which she is not likely to get, what can happen to 
France but a fresh succession of disasters ? 


DEFEAT AS A TEACHER, 


{From the New York Times.] 


The misfortunes of great nations are often their best 
instructors. Prussia would never have been what it is 
now, but for Jena and the humiliation which succeeded 
it. It needed that disgrace to break up its rotten aris- 
tocracy and to cause the kingdom to be entirely re- 
organized. In our own civil war, we can see clearly 
now that the defeat of Bull Run, which appeared so 
utterly prostrating when it took place, was necessary to 
excite the deepest earnestness, and to stimulate the 
most thorough organization for the national cause, and 
to uproot our great evil—slavery. British history has 
been full of defeats which, in their final results, have 
been better than victories. In France itself, nothing 
but the calamities and passionate outbreaks of the First 
Revolution could have broken up the legalized oppres- 
sion of the peasantry, or purified the social atmosphere 
of the Court. Similar results will in all probability 
follow the present military failures of the French 
Government, and the misfortunes which have fallen on 
the people. No right-minded American can look at 
this time on the calamities of that brilliant nation, re- 
membering all its immortal achievements in the field 
of literature and science, and its great services to 
modern civilization, and the heroic assistance it gave 
us in the time of our need, without a profound pity for 
the wealth destroyed, the arts interrupted, and the 
thousands of gallant lives uselessly sacrificed in this 
unfortunate struggle. 

Fortunately, in the highest qualities of a race—in 
personal heroism and readiness to sacrifice themselves 
for their country, the French have no reason to be 
ashamed even of this disastrous war. In al] their bril- 
liant past, no fields have been rendered more brilliant 


y | by the heroism of the common soldierand the devotion 
of the officer than those which have been the scenes of 
unvarying defeat. But there are moral defects which | © 
have occasioned this disaster to the French nation, and 
they are deeper and not so easily probed by those who 
would restore her to her former estate. Perhaps, in- 
deed, they are beyond the reach of any reform. M. 


| 


| years to be utterly at the beck of a milit 
| turer of doubtful character and destitute of 
|should permit him to expose all their vas 
be, will still remain, we hope, ‘‘la grande nation,” | and their well-earned fame to such calamit 

| graces as the present. The fettering of fr 
| for the last two decades, the persecutions of 


they would never have been forced into the a 
present” had the subject been allowed to be discng 4 
in the Corps Legislatif. The thing which js Utter] anol 
comprehensible to foreigners. at least of Angio. Say 
origin, is that a powerful nation, with a bighly intelln 
gent governing class, should allow itself for dienien 
ary adven. 
genius, ang 
t Tesourceg 
1€8 and dis. 
ee thought 
: - ) the creat 
_ instructor of the populace—a free Press : the crowdine 
_ of all offices and the Legislature with the tools of nk 
| Emperor; the contemptible character of eelicin. 

who pretended to lead a great nation, and the final 
cheat of the plebisettum, have their fitting and locical 
close in the disgraceful campaign of 1870. A}! Ya 
| wrongs and oppressions were patiently endured—in. 
, deed may be said to have been created—by the wil) o¢ 

people calling itself the most civilized in Europe, 
| _ There is here a lack of true mora! and politica} ip. 
| dependence, a capacity of being dazzled by the show 
| of a great name, and a love for the mere trappings of 
| a military rule, which show a superficial character that 
|is no match for the profound force, the deep moral 
| earnestness, the habit of submission to principle, and 
| the fiery spirit of a new nationality, founaed on popu. 
lar liberty and unity, of the Teutonic peoples. |r “4 
mains to be seen whether calamity will call out the 
| deep moral power which liesin the French nature 
and enable the people to see their follies and errors. 
If #0, history may yet record that the defeats of Woerth 
Gravelotte, Beaumont, and Sedan at length disciplined 
“the great nation” to prefer self-control to anarchy, 
political progress to military glory, and the success 
which arises from leng struggles for self-governgent 
to all the bloody honors of the battle-field. ; 


THE REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 

The great results which were secured when Napoleon 
laid down his sword at the feet of King William, are 
declaring themselves with a rapidity at which Europe 
stands bewildered. In France, the utter ruin of im. 
perialism bas come about with a haste only equaled by 
the quick campaign, in which the Germans have beaten 
the Imperial armies. The defeat at Sedan has been fol. 
lowed in asingle day by the complete annihilation of 
the system of military despotism which has been for 
half a generation the standine menace of the cuntin. 
ent. Paralyzed at first by tne disaster, the Ministry, 
chosen for its supposed strength, seems to have made 
one feeble effort to conceal the truth, and then vanish. 
The people, furious with anger at the Government 
which has failed them in the moment of danger, yet s 
far as we have now learned without that headlong pas. 
sion which in former years has stained the revolutions 

of France, have risen and banished Napoleonism from 
| France. They have filled the streets with cries of Vive 
la Republique! and Decheance! to the Empire, in- 
vaded the Tuileries, torn down the insignia of Napo- 
leon, disarmed the police, suppressed the Senate, dis- 
solved the Corps Legislatif, and borne the imprisoned 
Radical Rochefort in triumph from the gaol to the 
Hotel de Ville. Soldiers are fraternizing openly with 
the populace. The National Guard, called out to pre- 
vent violence, is unmistakably in sympathy with the 
popular movement. A revolution has been accom- 
plished, thus far without bloodshed, almosi without 
disorder, and Paris, so much dreaded in political crises, 
seems to have been actuated singly by a determination 
to get rid of an incapable despot, and to expel tue 
Germans from the soil of France. We cannot yet feel 
certain that the Republic, proclaimed with so much 
enthusiasm, is really established, though for the sake oi 
France and civilization in general, we earnestly trust 
that it may be; but the country ba: yet to pass through 
humiliations and perheps to suffer fresh military dis 
asters, and the party under whose rule these mistor- 
| tunes come must bear the brunt of the popular bitter- 
ness. 





THE SCENE TRANSFORMED. 
[From the World, New York. } 

The whole aspect of this wonderful, this terribly de- 
structive war has suddenly changed, as if by the stroke 
of anenchanter’s wand. Hithertoit has been a war 
against the French empire; if it is continued, it will be 
a war agvinst the French people, prosecuted to inter- 
rupt and disable them in erecting the glorious edifice 0: 
freedom. The fall of Napoleon is their opportunity, 
and unless they are thwarted by Prussians, thei 
triumph. Even if Prussia chooses to make furthe 
war upon them, they bave no reason to despair. Per- 
baps it is in the order of Providence that the Frencl 
republic shall be consolidated by a united effort t 
expel the invader; by a struggle which will cement 
the new institutions with a universal and all-diffusive 
patriotism, and bind them together, in their incipient 
weakness, by unanimous resistance to & great danger. 
But if the war is to go on, the sympathy of the Amer- 
ican people will no longer be on the side of Prussia. 
No American regrets that Prussia bas humbled and de- 
throned Napoleon; but if she throttles the infant re- 
public and attempts to strangle it in its cradle, she 
must look for sympathy to some other quarter of the 
world than the free republic of America. Despots 
and tyrants may keep her in countenance in so unbsi- 
lowed an undertaking, but the liberal public sentiment 
of the whole world will be against her. 





The Church. - 








NEXT WEER’S CALENDAR. 


Sunday, Sept. 11 (13th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Monday, Sept. 12. 





Christian. .....00-.-. Erie Conference.............---B. Springfield, Pa 
Tuesday, Sept.’13. 

UNION ....000--0000- Maine S. S. Convention....... Bath. 

Diac. of Christ..... —_——_ ae Meeting......- — 

J ian...........Maine Conference..........----Sa00, a7. 

Ghirisvian: jake aaee R. Island and Mass. Conf...... Fall River, Ma 
ditto. ......Maine State Association...... .Albion. 

Wednesday, Sept. 14. ai 

Prot. Episcopal..... Illinois Diocesan Convention. .Chicagy- 

United ‘Brethren... .U pper Wabash Conference.....Poolsville. ind. 
ditto. .... Muskingum * ee. Confwille, Ky. 

Meth. Episcopal....CentralGerman == — «+::- — 
ditto. ...-Califormia wees Swoc mn 0 
ditto. .... Brie o = eenne Cleve: - . 
ditto. :.).Bouthern Illinois “ee. — . 
ditto. ..--Central Illinoie ““ «s+. on 

ME. Ch., Sonth....Kentu sz +e 0G aaa 
ditto. .».. Missouri se neers —— 

Wesleyan Meth.....1 Indiana S senee eee. 

* Methodist”....... North Illinois, = ** sees a 
SiO sccit'” Gianna Des Moines Cont. Ples.antGrove,IL 

po s Conf.. a : ? 
— -¥ "West Virginia Conference...... Keithsville, O 


Thursday, Sept. 15.: 





United’Brethren....Scioto Conference.... nt 

eae, owe Mo sasesnseasses -Prairi 
Methodist” «Jenn, and N. Georgia Gant... Mt Hort, C* 
ssoc. Ref Pres’ o» °) e@ SBOUTD.... ceeeeee' y We, 

Christian. _ SP Strafford Conference. ......++-+ Tuftonboro’, N.H 


Friday, Sept. 16. a 
Disc. of Christ......Bast’n & Mid. Texas Go-op’n. .Augusss 
Saturday, Sept. 17. 
Meth. Bpiscopal....5. Timo —_ and 8. 8. 80" spencn. 
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CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Minneapolis, Kansas...... & members, qaly 10. 







































siren °°: Bll wakOd, 7 18o0002++- oor Sty 20: 
t, Episcopal....++ Pray School-House, Neb.. 7 “« Aug. —. 
Prvethodist % iis Fray eviile, ees Sept. 14. 
cr ee 
Lat giscopal eomme. ‘til. (Hollanders).. Aug. —. 
Congregational xpesene Rockingham, N.C 3 _ Aug. 18, 
Presbyterian «++***"*\fonroeville, Ala. = . Ang. 20 
ditto. **" Greeley, Cal....++ . ane. = 
ditto. “ Hill, ° J ane. . 
July 36 
Aug. 11 
” Aug. 11 
” Aug 18 
Aug. 14 
- Aug. — 
Aug. 21 
CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
_, Fair Play, Md.......-s000+- Sept. 3. 
chureh | Godih)., Norwood Park, Ill.....++-. Aug. 18, 
keforme T German).. Waynesboro’, Md a. ne 
peformed (Cral...-,Wilcox, Pa... = 
concen Berlin, Wis..... ‘Aug. 23 
ditwaiholic “New London, COB cccsicnee Aug. 14 
Romy to Montreal, Canada.......++. Aug. 28. 
ditto, DIMMER, Ossascacccscves Ane 2. 
ional : Aug. 19 
Qongrvan Meth.....-7 Aug. 2 
Tnitarian....s+e-see* ciyd ‘Aug. 2 
Presbyterian seeeneeee ‘Aug. 7 
Heth, Bole GRE Sept. 3 
Baptist...erveeseerrr® 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
, Bhi, We VOrscvecossscocces Aug. 6. 
United BrethreD. + Tok Creek Mission........ Aug. 6. 
GHD, sence Washington Mission, ©.... Aug. 21. 
HETBN. .2- sees cee Minneapolis, Minn. (Norwegian) July 24. 
Lat aitto “anit “Depere, Wis. (German)... 
ditto. .Wardensville, W. Ti iacins Sept. 4, 
Cb istian. +++» Brazil, In@.....ccccccseeess July 24 
- alto. V1 >a — : cay as 
Spi vee VIINISCA, LOWA.... 66 woeesere 
Meth Boiscopel. ae Portsmouth, O. Aug. 21 
fitto.  ..----Conrey, Ky..... Aug. 21 
ditto it)... Newfoundland, Sept. 1 
ditto, seers Fontana, Kansas. Sept. 4 
fitto, ....--Portland, Oregor Sept. 4 
ditto. .Merer, Pa......0. Sept. 4 
ditto .Rockport, Ill........ Sept. 4 
Gitto. savers Chetopka, Kansas.. Sept. 4 
M. EB. Ch. (Zouth).... Pattonsbnrg, __ eee Sept. 4 
6. RR Drakesville, W. Va.....00 Sept. 4 
” Methodist ” lig » Il. Sept. ‘ 
ditt d 
Presbyterian ‘ ee . 14, 
1» Catholic,....Seymour, Ind.......-.6+--- Aug. 21. 
ss - Wlllamsbridge =~ aS Aug. . 
England. . Ailsa Craig, Canada........ ept. 
oe TAse'n.. BUTT Oak Fiats, aes Sept. 4. 
Baptiat....seereeeres Neponset, Til......... Since Aug. 21. 
Gitto, weaver Emerson, MO........-000.+- Aug. 2t. 
ditto,  ......Providence, R. I........... Aug. 28. 


LOSSES, 


veesseeeeDvansville, Ind., (storm, damage $3,000)...Aug. 19. 
Late episcopal. .Mianus, Conn., (partial, ‘lightning)......... Aug. 25. 











HOME CHURCHES. 


Infant baptism is under disscussion in certaln of the 
religious papers, by reason of an assertion by the Mor- 
ning Star, the Freewill Baptist organ that ‘‘Pedobaptist 
Churcbes generally complain of the rapid decline of 
infant baptism,” and further ‘‘that statistics show 
that a large minority in all of them have lost confi- 
dence in the rite, and that, in some of them, a minori- 
ty merely hold to it.” Tothisthe New York Chris- 
tian Advocate rejoined by questioning the fact and even 
the existenve of the alleged statistics, and by quoting re- 
turns which establish, the circumstance that in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, during a series of 5 years, 
each year showed a larger number of infant baptisms 
than the year preceding, and the whole 5 years about 
26 per cent. more than the 5 years next preceding— 
The Morning Star, returning to the charge, now pro- 
pounds the proposition that, ‘‘among those evangeli- 
tal sects which cherish the highest regard for old 
creeds and usages, and are generally described as con- 
servative, and formal, and rather ritualistic, this rite 
ig the more generally observed, while among those 
who are more free and independent, and are ready to 
question the claims of every creed and custom, and 
lest them by the Scriptures, the rite is the least observ- 
ed.” The order of gradation among Protestant Church- 
es, from conservative formalism to liberality and com- 
Mon sense, we understand our contemporary to arrange 
thus ~Lutherans, Episcopalians, Old School Presbyte- 
Tiabs, Methodists, New School Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists. In all these ‘‘ Pedobaptist Churches,” 
according to the Morning Star, ‘‘it was a rare thing 
for an infant to escape christening ” a few generations 
ago. The first two Churches named, it says, ‘‘ stand 
in the same position that our ancestors did, not having 
advanced in any respect, to any appreciable extent ;” 
80 that it excludes them from the comparism. In the 
case of the other Churches, however, it proceeds to 
Prove that ‘of the members which are received into 
cvangelical Pedobaptist Churches, nearly one-half (in 
an of them more than one-half) are found not to be 
eptized in infancy ;” and it seeks to establish this 
Y Quoting returns of the membership ard of the in- 


tile tisms in each Church, which we tabulate as 


Infant 
Members. Baptisms. Per cent. 





Heel Presbyterians, in 1980..... 389 ings 4s 
New ** 1869...... 1,255,115 vA : 
Cingrenaol Presbyterians, © 1960...°. "172.560 aise 2% 
egationalists, ** 1860...... 7, : : 

{ 1869... 806,209 51864 0—.7 


ben Process, the Morning Star conceives that it has 
mo Pe the truth that ‘‘the farther a people are re- 
their f Tom the Papists, in their modes of thought, 
ithe het of spirit, and reformatory tendencies, 
the oe they recognize the unscripturalness and feel 
be estab enety Of infant baptism.”——Unless there can 
ptr ge auniformity of variation between the 
min 4 of aChurch and the number of infants 
tdequate dc its adherents—for which, we conceive, no 
ntios estat pee —We Cannot perceive that these 
paralleli ablish anything whatever. Even were such 
Tom th $m proved, it would be liable ¥. derangement 
Which al simple cause of negligence. The figures by 
those sh om the point in dispute can be set at rest are 
adult ba tien the number of infant baptisms and of 
uring mar xa in the Churches selected for the test, 
baptisms ireyot Years. We tabulate returns of such 
hands in American Churches as we can lay our 

Pon, in the hope that readers who care about 


‘he matter ma; ; 
ing |} Y put us in sos ? 
thing like complet . the way of attaining some 


In 1866. 1867. 1868. 


1869. 1870. 
Presbyterian, South {Adults 1,667 765 «(1,160 1,592 
Siiecieat th (Infants $449 1,695 3,378 8,555 
*NOld School... [Adults 5,003 5,266 «5,191 

0,006 10,969 11,212 


ee (infants 1 11,383 
"teva New School, Adults) 7,788 8,805 1476 
meee infants 4,818 4,967 4,787) 1647 
Odiste........,, {Adults 59,083 67,065 61,147 
ie Unfants 92,891 $5,536 42,658 46,207 47,909 
Be Asn. {finite A 5,795 oon 
U i 5,011 
uted Pres’n. (Adults 4%5 4s ‘504 
Reta Infants 3,791 4,122 4,171 
(Dutch)... {Adulte 607 792 
P Infants 3,307 3,585 
ReTegationslists §Adults 8,598 7,869 
Unfants 4,949 4,944 5,964 


So far as th 
Will be ohve 2bOve returns go, they are very far, it 
of ofan —- confirming the alleged decline 





have now returned their statistics f 
3 l or the past year 
ena dling us to institute the following competion. 





North. South. 
1870. 1869. 1870. 1969, 
ee “51 Pan “I “i 
Preabyteries.............. 259 53 5 
Oand'dates.. eee 541 679 161 124 
Ministers... ne 4.238 4,229 840 857 
enema haben 4,536 4,871 1,469 1,460 
ommunicants 446,561 431,468 82,014 79,961 
448.857 48 7,317 42,281 


je 83. Boo. 

Contributions...07.77"7"7 $8,440, 121 $3,167,098 $e0 5 $714,400 
The Northern Church states that, as ‘‘ many” churches 
have failed to render annual reports to their presby- 
teries, and ‘‘ several” presbyteries to report to the As- 
sembly, the membership and contributions are larger 
than the printed returns. For the Southern Church 
a claim of over 5,000 additional members is made, on 
account of 206 of the churches enumerated which 
failed to report. On the other hand, it is noted by the 
Christian Observer, of Louisville,as “‘a lamentable fact, 
that, although a whole Synod with 79 ministers and li- 
centiates have been received into connection with the 
Assembly in the interval, it reports only 12 more min- 
isters than it did in 1866. Then there were on the 
rolls of its presbyteries the names of 881 ministers and 
licentiates—now only 883.” And the Presbyterian, 
after noting the absorption of this ‘‘ Declaration and 
Testimony section of the Synod of Kentucky,” and 
comparing the number of ministers, ‘‘showing that in 
some parts of the Church there had been a positive de- 
crease,” goes on to note that ‘‘this is true also in regard 
to the churches, and to the membership in the churches. 
There are not, “it says quite so many members now 
outside of the Synod of Kentucky as there were two 
years ago. The Church South, in these respects, 
barely holds its own. It makes no perceptible advance. 
If it does not begin to advance soon, there must come 
a serious decline.” Excluding this added synod, the 
growth has been : 


Ministers & 
Licentiates. Churches. Communicants. 
. 8sl 1,282 
. 850 
.. 837 1,298 76,949 
69... .. 83t 1,823 
1870.. pedesecsnees. OUD 1,332 76,280 


The Protestant Episcopal Church, in the dioceses of 
Easton (a part of Maryland), Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Louisiana, makes the subjoined returns. Those 
of the last three we printed last week, but a typograph- 
ical error omitted the requisite titles: 








Easton. Michigan. 
| tion’ _- cee 
1870, 1864, 1870. 1869 
I saan. ccnscccsscccesescscs a 67 
EE ckacharenesanisancrcekses 32 81 78 
Communicants,.......cccccccsee. 1,426 1,581 6.672 6,021 
eee 3,924 3,620 
Sunday-school teachers.......... 136 140 89 807 
_ ditto, pupils... eee 1,012 4 66,021 5,678 
Parish school teachers nis 4 
ditto. pmpils.. oe 52 80) 
Contributions.......... -» $11,582 $20,489 $134,667 $89,814 
Pennsylvania. Louisiana. 
arr — A —— 
1870. 1869. 1370. 1969, 
Cler; en... 31 28 
Parishes .... 






.. 22,085 = 20,196 2,997 2.951 
sunday-school teachers. obike 2,899 2,808 285 
HOO. PUPS... 5... 20000. 29,y22 41, 176 2,397 
Bible-class teachers....... ...... 203 7 
MOD: ED ce cscacsesancees 2,492 3,706 
COMET cs.cassccerssss000s $891,052 $613,821 $29,018 
The committee of the Easton Diocese make the 
chronic complaint of their Church—that they ‘‘ are 
unable to present any accurate statement respecting 
the condition of the Diocese as compared with its con- 
dition at the last meeting of the Convention. Only 21 
out of the 32 incorporated parishes and congregations 
belonging to the Diocese have sent in their reports, and 
some of these are incomplete.”—In Montana the bish- 
op has made his third annual visitation of the al=:ost 
virgin soil of his diocese. In this territory the Church 
has 1 church, 1 parsonage, 3 vacant church lots, and 1 
clergyman ; the settlement having been made at Vir- 
ginia City, which, though the capital of the territory, 
has within six years declined from a mining popula- 
tion of 12,000 or 20,000 men to less than 2,000, and is 
regarded as moribund. Helena is at present the largest 
town in Montana, having a population variously esti- 
mated from 4,000 to 7,000. Here the Romanists and 
Methodists have commenced work, the latter having 
an attractive church, while the Jesuits bave a church 
and a boarding-school for girls, managed by 2 priests 
and halt a dozen sisters. They have had during the 
first year of the school, says the correspondent who 
describes the tour in the Churchman, ‘about 30 pu- 
pils. More than once parents said to us, ‘ We don’t 
like to send the girls to the nunnery, but what shall 
we do? We have no other school accessible.’ The 
entire religious resources of Montana, exclusive of a 
Jesuit mission to the Indians, are— 
Protestant Methodist Roman 
Episcopal. Bpiscopal. Catholic. Total. 








Churches wen 1 2 8 6 
Parsonages os 1 1 1 8 
Ministers .. ee 1 4 : 8 








The Baptist statistics for the Pacific coast were 
gathered at the recent California State Convention, and 
compare with last year’s as follows: 








California. Oregon. WashingtonT. Total, 
—4$-—— + 
1870. 1869, 1870. 1869, 1870. 1870. 
Associations. .,.... if B 4 4 8 
ass 
or tu mn ass’. 33 48 48 8 116 
tto. ue y 
Mini t rs a > 81 55 82 29 : 115 
Members.. . 8,310 2,877 1,787 1,670 70 5,117 
8. 8. pupils........ 2,866 1,827 
Chinese 8. Schools 4 
ditto. pupils,.... 240 





Congregational returns from Vermont and Indiana 
have now been added to those which we have lately 
printed for this Church: 








Vermont. Indiana. 
1870. 1869.’ “ 1870, 1969. 
yg my 6 7" 
“le iia ee e i 
RR ae 18,756 18,593 1,815 1,144 
Sunday-schooi ere 19,327 1,413 2,258 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


High Anglicanism, by the controversy it raised 
respecting the Communion taken by the revisers of the 
Scriptures at Westminster Abbey, has unconsciously 
done good to Christendom both by the reaction it has 
occasioned in the direction of Christian charity and by 
its illustration of some of the most repulsive features 
of the ecclesiastical spirit. A more favorable aspect 
than many persons would have believed the Church 
capable of presenting is revealed in the answer by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to a memorial of protest 
signed by some 1,500 priests, including the Bishop ot 
Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. Ellicott). In the letter 
which accompanied the memorial it was said that ‘‘to 
be united with those who from various causes are sep- 





* Presbyterian Churches, both North and South, 


arated from us cannot but be an object of our most 


earnest desire, but such an act of religious indifference 
to the most vital truths must, we believe, rather alien- 
ate than win conscientious and devout Dissenters, 
whose chief reproach against the Church has ever been 
the laxity of its discipline; and if was urged as neces- 
sary that ‘‘in some way it be authoritatively declared 
that the Church does not acquiesce in what has been 
done, or at least some public disclaimer be made of the 
principles involved in it.” The Archbishop (Dr. Tate), 
making this one reply serve as a response to all memo- 
rials he has received or may receive, expresses his con- 
viction that ‘‘it is a melancholy thing, whosoever may 
be to blame for it, that the religious faith of an indi- 
vidual communicant should have becume the subject of 
newspaper controversy, not conducted throughout in 
the Christian spirit which thinks and speaks no evil.” 
The complaint, he states, which is common to all the 
memorials is ‘‘that a Unitarian minister, thought 
worthy of taking part in the work of revising our 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures, and presenting 
himself with the other revisers, was not repelled from 
the Holy Table.” After showing that the occasioner 
of all this outbreak, M. G. Vance Smith, was not in- 
vited to participate, the matter having been left to the 
individual conscience of each person present, and after 
quoting Mr. Smith’s statement—“I do not deny the 
Divinity of our Lord as I find it declared in the New 
Testament. On the contrary, I believe it and maivtain 
it,” —the Archbishop expresses without reserve his own 
conviction of the impropriety of Mr. Smith's course, 
and he concludes his letter in these admirable terms: 
“Some of the memorialists are indignant at the admission of 
any Dissenters, hovever orthodox, to the Holy Communion in 
our Church. I confess that I have no sympathy with such objee- 
tions. I consider the interpretation which these memorialists 
put upon the rubric to which they »ppeal at the ed of the Com- 
munion Service to be quite untenable. As Iam at present ad- 
vi ed, I believe this rubric to apply solely to our own people. and 
not to those members ot foreign and dissenting bodies who occa- 
sionally conform. All who have studied the history of our 
Church, and especially of the reign of Queen Anne, when this 
question was earnestly debated, must know how it has been coii- 
tended by the highest authorities that the Church of England 
places no bar against occasional conformity. While I hail any 
approaches that are made to us by the ancient Churches of the 
East, and by the great Lutheran and Reformed Church of the 
eontinent of Europe, and while I lament that Roman Catholics 
by the fault of their leader , are becoming farther removed from 
us at a time when all the rest of Christendom is drawing closer 
together, I rejoice very heartily th t so many of our « ountrymen 
at home, usually separated from us, have beeu able devoutly to 
join wi'h us in this holy rite, as the inauguration of the solemn 
work which they have in hand. I hope that we may see in this 
Holy C.mmunion an omen of atime not far distant when our 
anhappy divisions may disappear, a.d—as we serve one Saviour 
and ge to believe one Gospel—we may all unite more closely 
in the discharge of the great duties which our Lord has laid on 
ux of preparing the world for His second coming.” 

The Bishop of Londoa (Dr. Jackson), in a response to 
a similar memorial takes less definite grounds. ‘‘When 
it was decided to undertake a revision of the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible,” he says, ‘it was held, and 
surely with good reason, that there was little prospect 
of the revised version being received with general 
favor, or of becoming the Bible of English-speakiag 
Christendom, unless the committee associated with 
themselves some of the abie and learned men who are 
found in almost every denomination of Christians 
Whether it was necessary or right to extend the selec- 
tion as far as to those who disbelieve or misbelieve the 
essential doctrine of our Lord's Diviuity may well be 
doubted.” To the notion evijently entertained by bis 
memorialists that the rubric directs that ‘* there shall 
be none admitted to the Holy Communion uutil suci 
time as he be confirmed, or be ready or desirous to be 
confirmed,” contains a test of orthodcxy and a ground 
tor exclusion, the Bishop replies: — 

‘If, indeed, it was so intended, and ifthe confirmation refe-- 

red to in the rabric is limited, as in Luw [ apprehend ic must be, 
to confirmation as defined in the order to which the rubric is ap- 
pended—viz., the laying on of hands upon those that are baptized 
and come to years of discretion—then must our Church be held 
by this rubric to have excommunicated the whole Eastern 
Chureh—a conclusion which very many besides myself must hes- 
itate to accep’.” 
The extreme, not to say the brutally coarse offensive- 
ness of the grcunds taken by the high ecclesiastical 
party—claiming that the promoters of the Communion 
were guilty of ‘‘sacrilege;” charging that the bishops, 
‘¢instead of confessing their fault,” continue to ‘ bra- 
zen it out ;” making no reserve of their conviction that 
offering the Sacrament to Dissenters is but casting holy 
things to dogs—has been sufliziently exemplited in our 
columns, though it continues with undimin shed acri- 
mony. The logica: reply was made in Mr. Vance 
Smith’s arguinent that a Church responsible to a Parlia- 
ment containing Dissenters cannot be permitted to 
claim prerogatives higher than the source of its pow- 
ers. The practical one was contained in Mr. Miall’s 
notice that, after the next meeting of Parliament he 
will introduce a bill for the disestablishment of the 
Church in England. Meanwhile, a large section of 
the Anglican clergy are proving conclusively their 
utter unfitness for the administration of a Christian 
Church. 





The English Wesleyans have just taken a stand upon 
the temperance—not tota' abstinence—question which 
contrasts as strongly with that of American Methodism 
as the two bodies themselves. ‘‘The Methodists,”’ 
says the Freeman, the Baptist organ, meaning those of 
England, “‘are not a body disposed to over-meddle, 
hardly to meddle at all in great public questions. Polit- 
ical questions they have a horror of, and even those of 
a social character they generally look at with shyness, 
especially if they involve an appeal to the Legislature. 
Even the Society of Friends, with all their quietness, 
are, in their way, more outspoken than Methodists.” 
Correspondingly different was the action of their recent 
Conference upon the evil of drunkenness. The reso- 
lution it adopted, after reciting that ‘the facilities 
afforded for the opening of public houses and beer 
houses, and the temptation presented by them, espe- 
cially to the young and the intemperate, render the 
effects of the present Jaw grossly demoralizing, and 
constitute a legalized hindrance to the efforts of Chris- 
tian churches,” goes on merely to urge the necessity of 
so forming the law that ‘‘ the ratepayers, who bear 
the charges resulting from the prevalence of intempe- 
rance and its consequent pauperism and crime, shall 
also have power to control the issue of licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating drinks within their respective dis. 
tricts.” The Freeman, speaking in behalf of the Bap- 
tists, considers the law in question ‘‘an undoubted 
cause of much misery, crime, and irreligion ;” but it 
makes no suggestion that its Church should impose avy 
views upon the conscience of its members, and is con- 
tent with urging the Baptist Union, by adopting the 
resolution of the Wesleyan Conference, to ‘‘exb‘bit to 
our rulers two very different and large Christian bodies 
acting with the most entire unison.” 





From Madagascar details are being received of the 
work done there last year. The wonderful growth ap- 
pears from these returns of church membership : 





1870. 1869, Year's gain. 
ATE 87,(00 116,009 
arr ae Oh srr 10,546 1,1 66 _ 848 
LR 44,066 119, 480 


In correction of the assertions that conformity to 
Christianity has been enforced by the government, one 


states that he has ‘‘ met with no instance in which co- 
ercion has been employed in the matter of religion.” 
The same missionary reports of a native congregation 
under his own supervision, that its interest was such 
that during the year it made contributions amounting 
to £97, sent out 21 evangelists to labor among tribes 
still heathen, and increased the number of their de- 
pendent stations from 15 to 58. 





The African missions under the care of the Berlin 
Missionary Society report as follows : 





Members of Communicant 
Stations. Laborers. Congregations. Members. 

Orange Free State...... 3 7 360 ‘Be 
‘ape Colony 5 Q 128 67 
tsh Kaffraria. 5 9 226 
Natal Colony.......... 7 417 223 
rans-Vaal Republic... 11 18 729 895 
Total......... sade 31 50 8,434 1,919 


The receipts of the Society durin 

) g the past year were 
67,754 thalers, the King of Prussia ening we list of 
contributors ; and of this 46,236 thalers went to the 
African mission: 





Of the Zenana work in [ndia some interesting details 
are given by a member of the Presbyterian Mission in 
a letier to the Observer, elicited by the discussion of 
the hostile attitude of the Presbyterian Board toward 
Miss Brittan’s work among the Indian women. Toward 
the settlement of the debated point of the number of 
the inmates of zenanas in comparison with the rest of 
their sex throughout India, the writer contributes the 
official statement of the census upon the number of 
the four castes in the North-west Provinces: . 


III chins knchincsoctecssacbbinssoncbebeananss + $451,692 
Rik vns cencabesatehadtoneubes see aienaneen 2.827.763 


BIBFOS. 00.00 00000000 000ccece cvcccecccecc cece cocecceses 1.091, 250 
.* cocceceees 18,394,3)9 


sevececsccees 20,000,019 


As only the first three castes—numbering but 7 out of 
26 millions—confine their women in zenanas, and by 
no méans all of them, Miss Brittan’s assurance that 
three-fourths of the women of [udia were so secluded 
was misleading. The writer further makes a state- 
ment which, if trustworthy, is highly reassuring—that 
**T do not believe that, from Pesbawer to Allahabad, 
there is a single missionary lady who, instead of teach: 
ing the Gospel to these women, is a teacher cf Presby- 
terianism, or any other ‘ism.’ 1 am sure there is not. 
And I will go further and say, I doubt very much 
whether, if the Board knew that this was any person's 
object, they would fora moment think of employing 
the person any more than Miss B. herself would.” It 
should still be borne in mind that, alike from such 
natives as Chunder Sen, from the native press, aud 
from the secular press and dispassionate observers, 
come lamentations of the prevalence of the sectarian 
spirit in Indian missions. The writer, however, gives 
proof of his sincerity by giving such an indorsemeut 
of the necessity and benefit of Miss Brittans wok as 
ought to go far to neutralize the singuiar opp ostiiva 
made to it at home. 





The Infallibility dogma bas elicited an opposition 89 
serious and wide-spread that it seems scarcely possible 
that @ grave schism Can be averted by any expedient 
short of the abandonemeat of the scheme to which tig 
Council is indee! morally pledged, but whose cousum- 
mation is incompleie uutil the siguatures of the bishops 
have been affixed. From every quarter come protests 
as emphatic as it is possible to make them. Close upon 
Austria’s abrogation of the Concordat —the momentous 
consequences of which we lately explained—came the 
conference of the Bavarian bishops at Fulda, which 
last week temporarily adjourned after having, as the 
cable dispatch states, ‘* uuanimously resolved never to 
submit to the action of the @cumenical Council on the 
Infallibility question.” From North Germany we 
were told last week that Dr. H, Eer-ter, the Prine 
Archbishop of Breslau, is about to resign bis office in 
consequence of the promulgation of the dogma; and 
from Great Britain that Father Sheffield, Chief of 
the Dominican Order in Eugland, is reported to bave 
resigned his office because of his objections to it. —As 
to the views of the theologians whose opinions carry 
most weight, we have already announced that the non- 
theological faculties at Munich have published a protest 
against the Infallibility dogma, and that the theologi- 
cal faculty is preparing to fullow their example. It 
now appears that Wurtemberg follows the lead of Ba 
varia, and thatthe Faculty of Tubiogen, in a meeting 
held last week at Nurnberg, ‘‘ resolved to protest tor- 
mally against the doctrine of absolute spiritual power 
and Papal infallibility.” Dr. Haas, a prominent 
Catholic theologian, aud brother-in-law of Bishop 
Hetele, of Gottenburg, known as the most learned 
bishop of the Catholic world, bas also published an 
earnest protest against the ecumenicity ot the Council. 
Dr. Dollinger—whu bas long been kuown as one of the 
staunchest and most learned thevlogians in Bavaria, 
the most strongly Catholic State in Europe, yet has 
received the public thanks of the King for his 
effective opposition to Papal encroachmenis—is now 
reported by the German and English papers to have 
been in conference with the Anglican Canon Liddon 
upon a basis for the fntercommunion of their respec- 
tive Churches.—In Hungary « geveral scbismof the 
kind seems on the point of accomplishment. Long 
ago the Hungarian government decided on taking a de- 
cided attitude of condempation towards avy intallibi- 
list bishops from that country, tbreatening them with 
the loss of their temporalities in case they should re- 
sign themeelves to the schemes of the Jesuits. Now 
there is a general popular movement for the establish- 
meat of a Free Church, a movement hea’cd by many 
eminent mev, among them Prof. Schwicker. who has 
written a pamphlet, setting forth the reasons fur such 
a decided step towards religious freedom. A similar 
movement in Spain we detcribed last week and we Lave 
now only to add that it has taken the strenuous form of 
shooting the priests. —The attitude of ihe governtuent 
is no less signifieant than that of the people. Bavaria 
and Spain, through their ministers, issued cautions In 
advance against the precise "neasures which the Coun- 
cil subsequently took; France counseled her bishops to 
moderation; Russia insured it by the summary mode 
of restraiping ber bishops from attending the Council at 
all; aud, on several subsequent occasions, the French, 
Spanish, Prussiap, and Ausirian governments, through 
their representatives at the Court of Rome, “have te- 
peated their warnings in siguificapt terms. Lastly, 
Austria has declared the dissviution of all arrangements 
vetweep herselt and Rome; and Italy, liaving Do longer 
apy possible tear of Frauce befure ber €)@s lay even 
take part with her republicans, certainly Canaot with- 
stand them, in ejecting the papacy from Rome.—The 
new dogma is jikely to remain uoprociaimed. No 
Bishop as yet bas been called upon to publish apy 
Papal decree on the subject in bis diocese, and it is 
doubtful whether the Pope will venture that b ust, 
Nu Roman Cathoiic state ip Burope will sanction such 
publication, and it islikely Watunly in Buglaud aud 
America can his decrees be published tokis own chily 





of the missionaries of the London Missionary Society 





dren with impunity. } 
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COUNT GASPARIN’S PROTES1 
AGAINST THE WAR. 





To the Editor of Tur Curistian UNION: 


HAVE just received from Count Gasparin a 

pamphlet copy of his letter to the Journal des 
Debats against the declaration of war, and I hasten to 
translate it for the information of your readers, touch- 
ing the attitude of alarge party in France. The views 
of Count Gasparin will commend themselves to every 
mind as wise, just, manly, and Christian; and when 
the fever of excitement is over, the people of France 
will begin to see how thoroughly they have been duped, 
and how deeply wronged, by the Emperor and his par- 
tisans. 

Count Gasparin is a friend of liberal constitutional 
government. Under Louis Philippe he was a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and for a time also had a 
post in a Bureau; but since the accession of Napoleon, 
the freedom of his opinions has rendered it desirable, 
if not necessary, for him to reside out of France, and 
he has made his home chiefly at Geneva. But he is still 
a loyal Frenchman. Yours, truly, 

Jos. P. THompson. 


GaAls, July 18, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Debates : 

Mr. Eniror: Every one should have courage for his own 
opinion. At such a moment as this, the duty of speaking, of 
speaking loudly and distinctly, forces itself even upon those who, 
like myself, have long been strangers to public affairs. If, from 
the depths of my retreat, I lift up a voice which has at least the 
merit of being sincere and impartial, it is because it seems to me 
that in remaining silent I should be guilty of cowardice. I love 
my country too well, I love justice too well, not to protest against 
that pretended unanimity of warlike passions which would sweep 
us onward with its rush. 

No, indeed, these passions are not altogether unanimous. I 
know that there are in France a very considerable number of 
citizens who believe neither in the necessity nor the lawfulness of 
the war against Prussia. These citizens do not ery out in the 
streets, nor publish articles in the journals; but they love peace, 
they stand by it, they voted for it, and were somewhat astonished 
that their representatives had already forgotten this ; these citi- 
zens will not see a war begun that is not justified in their eyes ; 
they will not see blood shed in torrents; they will not aid ina 
conflict that wounds their consciences, and threatens, perhaps, the 
future of a whole generation; they will not sufler the anguish 
that war brings to heads of families, and the indefinite aungmen- 
tation of our conscriptions, our debts, and our taxes, without 
giving the very best account of a feeling which is now ia the 
stage of instinct, but will soon pass to the stage of energetic con- 
victions of obstinate resistance. I believe it would be well to 
take into account such people, seldom noisy, slow in coming to 
a decision, but who nevertheless will have the last word. See, 
then, what their good sense, and stiil better, their conscience 
says: 

In the first place (and the whole question is here), they have 
never understood that France was bound to seck a revenge for 
Sadowa. To this day they cannot comprehend that at Sadowa 
France was conquered with Austria, or that the Prussians failed 
of their duty toward us in not suffering themselves to be beaten, 
They have too high an idea of the honor of France to believe that 
it is compromised because one side or another is permitted to 
gain a great battle in Europe, and they have too high an idea of 
the power of France to believe that it is brought into peril be- 
cause Germany organizes herself. The old theories of equilibrium 
resting upon the divisions and the weakness of our neighbors 
seem to them to have had their day, and they regard it as a erime 
to shed a single drop of blood for such theories. 

When the declaration of the Duke of Gramont burst like a clap 
of thunder in a serene sky, these citizens at first thought that we 
had received some mortal injury, that the country was in peril, 
that it had addressed itself in vain to Prussia in those measures 
of diplomacy which a government commoniy exhausts before pro- 
nouncing words of defiance and giving the signal to national and 
military susceptibilities, so easily aroused among us. They have 
since learned, to their intense surprise on the one hand, that pri- 
vate and kind remonstrances had not preceded the explosion, but 
the government had begun at the end; and on the other, that the 
candidature of the Prince of Hohenzoliern, more Murat, too, 
than Prussian, could not have been a surprise tous. Mr. John 
Lemoinne spoke of that some months ago in your journal, and the 
German papers have not ceased to discourse of it to their readers. 

Better still, this candidature had been withdrawn, and then 
the citizens of whom I speak said to themselves, that unless war 
was desired and a pretext sought, the affair was ended. The 
withdrawal of the candidature, announced by the father of the 
prince, was officially communicated to our government by the 
Ambassador of Spain. 

What then was not the surprise (the word is too feeble) of the 
sincere friends of peace when they learned that nothing was 
ended. Violent journals which did not spare epithets, and which 
said things in the coarsest way, apprised us that it was neces- 
sary to impose upon Prussia not a renunciation but a humilia- 
tion—that is to say, war was absolutely necessary ; war at any 
price replaced the former ery of ‘‘ Peace at any price,” 

Whet could the King of Prussia do? He declared to onr Am- 
passador that he had advised against the candidature, and ap- 
proved of its withdrawal. Seeing that another thing was de- 
manded of him, it was natural that he should recall that commu- 
nication to the Corps Legislative having the character of an ulti- 
matum by which our Minister of Foreign Affairs opened the 
question, Without any conierence. 

Those French citizens who do not feel called upon to take re- 
venge for Sadowa may regret that the king had not deemed it 
suitable to reply once more to M, Benedetti that be had advised 
against a candidature already withdrawn in tact—that upon 
which Spain had acted. But I assure you they are far enough 
from finding in the refusal to say that once more a motive, or 
even a pretext for war, or from thinking that this would author- 
ize us to inundate Europe with blood. 

The communication of M. Ollivier astonished and distressed 
them. Between those little incideats of etiquette and the fright- 
ful conclusion of war declared, the disproportion seemed to them 
so great, that not only did their reason protest, but their con- 
science burned with indignation. They were terrified at the re 
sponsibility—alas, how heavy !—which they saw weighed upon 
their country. 

M. Bismarck had addressed to foreign powers a note upon 
what was passing? Was that so strange, after the declaration of 
M. de Gramont. 

I repeat that which most claims the friends of peace, is seeing 
at what point they prefer to fail, though never so little serious. 

Observe that the friends of peace are at the same time friends 
of liberty. And they could not but recall how seldom in France 
a great war and liberty go together. 

“A great war ’—the expression here is hardly sufficient. What 
schoolboy can believe that this will be a short campaign? These 
are not two armies, they are two nations, almost two races that 
are preparing for the struggle. Suppose even a Jena, nothing 
will be decided. Germany wounded to the heart as one, and for 
the unity of which we shall have done more than M. Bismarck ; 
gta profoundly hostile. The men of Jena, in- 

Paris a sole oe Europe against us, Who occupied 

Sus ans the teat the fate of Waterloo in 1815. 
8 that every day become clearer to our fellow 


= who are friends of peace. No victory, no increase of ter- 
ritory could extenuate for them the ineonsolable sorrow of seeing 
justice surrounded in the name of their country. 

And their numbers willincrease. As the war goes on, when 
our agricultural classes can be reached, when we shall have en- 
tered decidedly upon the course that leads to the last man and 
the last son, then will it be seen that if it is culpable to make war 
when this is not indispensable, it is unwise to take for the will of 
the people an explosion provoked by a minister, the clamors of 
the street, the momentary enthusiasm of the masses for following 
the flag, the zeal in fine of the enemies of parliamentary liberty 
who in the use of a war regain the ground they had lost. 

Ihave not hesitated, sir, to address you these lines. If they 
compromise me, so much the worse! I shall have obeyed my 
duty, and called ferth whatever is in me against an act that my 
conscience disavows. 

Will it be said thatin thus agitating the question I am want- 
ing in patriotism ? Fox and his friends believed themselves very 
patriotic when they condemned in plain terms the war against 
France. Some would lead us on by the single phrase, ‘‘ The flag 
is engaged, we have but to follow that.” That is to say, we 
ought no longer to speak, to write, to think. Never was a maxim 
of despotism better invented. A declaration of war is blurted 
out; the flag is engaged ; aud forthwith, opinion must be released! 
the tribune released! the flag is engaged ! 

3ut if the flag is engaged, so is our conscience, and we will 
not, we cannot accept the least fraction of moral responsibility 
in a butchery that nothing ean render lawful in our eyes. 

There are two kinds of patriotism. There is that which follows 
the flag wherever it flies, though it be the flag of Leclere going 
to re-establish slavery in St. Domingo; there is that which 
wrestles at its own risk and peril all that would seem to com- 
promise the honor of the country. For this latter patriotism, the 
honor of the country does not consist in the number of battles 
won, but in practicing justice, and becoming the representative, 
the patron of all generous causes. This patriotism has also 
its ambitions, as you see, and it lays out for the country no mean 
role. 

Will it be objected that the criticisms of the friends of justice 
and peace come too late? At any rate this is not their fault, and 
the affair has been so roughly managed, its conclusion has come 
so promptly in the first act, that we are excusable for not arriv- 
ing in time. 

And indeed is it true that we have not appeared intime? It 
would do injustice to the men who govern us to suppose that at 
the moment ot drawing the first cannon shot, the moment of put- 
ting in action all the ingenious killing machines that have been 
invented, they would not still feel some honorable hesitation, 
Though the hour has sounded for the opening of the bloody 
drama that shall have inealcwlable consequences for the people, 
who knows but the firmly pacific intervention of an impartial 
country, such as England, might not avail to prevent the fatal 
encounter? Who knows but, still later, the re-establishment of 
peace may be rendered more prompt and easy, by the single fact 
that the war has its avowed opponents in France ? 

In any event, it was necessary that this be said. For wounded 
consciences there is not one relief possible to protest. Many 
others think as I do; but were I alone I would none the less re- 
lieve my conscience by publishing this protest, and signing it. 


A. DE GASPARIN, 


In a postscript M. Gasparin adds, ‘‘No one has 
more severely condemned than I several of the pro- 
ceedings of M. Bismarck in 1866; bnt the misdeeds 
of M. Bismarck in 1866 cannot change in one iota this 
fact, which is clear as the light of day—that our gov- 
ernment has made war in 1870, because tt wanted to.” 








Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


\ 7 R. FRANCIS PARKMAN’S volumes upon the 

North American Indians and the French Missions 
have formed some of the most interesting chapters of early 
American history. One of the first volumes, if not the 
first, of this series was Zhe Conspiracy of Pontiac, of which 
its author is now about to publish a materially enlarged 
addition. Most of his facts have been gathered from un- 
published MSS., and in this case he has availed himself of 
the Bouquet and Haldimand Papers, a mass of correspond- 
ence recently added to the British Museum, including 
several hundred letters written by officers during the Pontiac 
war. 








—Another, the 14th, volume of the Ante-Nicene 
Library has been issued, containing the writings of Metho- 
dius, Alexander of Lycopolis, Peter of Alexandria, beside 
some fragments. The translationis saidto be exact and 
elegant, though lacking necessary annotations; but the 
editor has fallen into the error of printing writings which 
are not ante-Nicene, and others which there is every reason 
to suspect of being forgeries. 


—Dr. John Stoughton continues to make progress in 
his Lcclesiastical History of England, having added to his 
previous portions on The Church of the Civil War and The 
Church of the Commonwealth 2 volumes on The Church of 
the Restoration, this installment covering the period from 
the death of Cromwell to that acquittal of the seven bish- 
ops which formed so important a passage in the Revolution. 
A large part of one volume is made up of biographical 
sketches of eminent divines and critical examinations of 
their writings. The author has written with great modera- 
tion and learning, using unpublished materials which often 
correct the errors of his predecessors; and treating with 
scrupulous fairness the Nonconformists of whom Neale was 
the immoderate partisan. In the words of the critie of the 
North British Review, the work is “ honorably distinguished 
by undeviating truthfulness of design; and the author per- 
haps rather errs by inclining to think too well of those to 
whose opinions he is most alien, than by misconcerning or 
misrepresenting their principles of action,” 


—An anonymous pamphlet which proved so popular 
in England as to run at once into a second edition bears the 
title, The Pontifical Decrees against the Motion of the Earth, 
considered in their bearing on the Theory of advanced Ultra- 
The pamphlet shows that in the condemnation 
of Galileo and the Copernican system, while the act was that 
of the Congregations of the Index and of the Inquisition, 
eaq) step in the affair was taken by the express command of 
the Pope, who intervened in his official capacity. The plausi- 
ble efforts which have been made to soften down the perse- 
cution of Galileo are shown to be contrary to history and in 
many instances absurd. One of the notable new facts ad- 
duced by the author is the circumstance that the Index Pz- 
purgatorius of 1664—in which, by the Pope’s command, all 
receding decrees were collected— Alexander VII. prefixed a 
bull in which he “confirms and approves each and every 
one of these decrees by his apostolic authority.” Among 
these decrees is one against Copernicus, Didacusa Stunica, 


montanim. 





doctrine of the immmobility of the sun in the center of the 
world, and the mobility of the earth, is consonant to truth 
and not adverse to Holy Scripture. Lest therctore,” it goes 
on, ‘such opinion should insinuate itself further to the 
peril of Catholic truth,” it prohibits and condemns all books 
teaching such doctrines, 


—Prof. Georg Voigt has published at Leipsig a vol- 
ume—being an insufferably long and German name—upon 
the rise of monastic bodies during the Middle Ages and 
especially of the Minorites. Of the growth of this body 
there existed no known contemporary accounts, until there 
were recently found among the papers of the late Archivist 
of Konigsberg and historian of the Tevtonic Ordera MS. 
which Prof. Voigt has utilized in this volume. This paper— 
which is supposed to have come from Rome, where Wad- 
ding collected from the convents of his fraternity historical 
materials for his Annales Minorum—consists of the memoirs 
of the Minorite Jordanus de Giario (or de Yane), who knew 
the founder of the order and took partin its mission in 
1221, though in fear of the Germans, and rose from office to 
office in the order. The records here preserved he narrated 
to his brethren of the Chapter at Halberstadt, by whom 
they were taken down. Though they reach only to 1,238, 
they give much faller details of the origin of the order, of 
its founder, and of its first generals, than have previously 
been known, and are a valuable contribution alike to Ger- 
man history and to that of the Church. 


—Writing about the ‘‘ Curiosities of Canton,” a con- 
tributor to Chamber's Journal describes the Hall of Litera- 
ture where examinations for mandarinship are held. It 
contains some 8,000 brick cages, each open at the top and 
in front, and not much bigger than a large sentry-box. To 
these little houses the students come with their books and 
writing material, and a shelf which at night does duty as a 
bed, and in the daytime as a table. They live here for three 
months. A fortnight before the examination the whole 
place is shut up and the students are deprived of pen and 
ink, Three days before the exemination the books are 
taken away. Smaller examinations all over the country 
lead up to these great examinations which are held every 
five years alternately at Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. The 
examinations are conducted with great solemnity, and are 
open to all aspirants. The son of a cooley, if endowed with 
brains and industry, may aspire to the highest honors; and 
mandarins of the highest grades rise continually from the 
lowest classes. 


— In an address at the dedication of a school-house 
in Waltham, Mass., the other day, Ex-President Hill, of 
Harvard College, laid great stress ona principle that we 
hope some day to see made fundamental in our public school 
work. Teachers, above all things, he said, should have re- 
gard for the physical capacities of children. No machinery 
in any of the numerous factories along the Charles River 
is so delicate in its structure, or is called on to produce 
work so fine, as the brains of school children. Their capa- 
cities of endurance are very limited at the age when the 
faculties are developing. There is more danger to be appre- 
hended from long continuance in study than from close ap- 
plication for a brief period. In this particular the half is 
better than the whole. England has just discovered, what 
was well known in Waltham twenty years ago, that schools 
conducted on the “ half-time’ system produce more favor- 
able results than when the whole day is devoted to study. 


— With the money taken from monastic establish- 
lishments in Italy and devoted to education, there have 
been founded 33 great model schools—10 in Sardinia, 6 in 
Lombardy, 4 in Emilia, 6 ix the Marches and Umbria, 2 in 
Tuscany, and 5 in the Southern provinces. Since 1862, more 
than 16,000 elementary schools for boys and 900 for girls 
have been established in Italy. In these schools 60,000 
boys and 30,000 girls are under instruction. 


— Prof. Seeley—who is generally understood to be 
the author of Ecce Homo—is to publish in the autumn a 
volume of essays and one containing his lectures on Roman 
History. 


ART NOTES. 


—A visit to New York picture shops is not so inter- 
esting just now as it will be when the new pictures of the 
season begin to make their appearance. Leeds & Miner 
have alarge number of pictures on exhibition for private 
sale until October, when they will be disposed of at auction. 
Among these are a few good works, including one by E. Du- 
bufe, which isa fine specimen of his style, put hardly suitable 
for a private collection according to modern taste. Another 
large and spirited picture, by P. Schaefer, represents a fight 
between two boats crews under the guns of some old fash- 
ioned men-of war. It is full of action, incident, and color. 


—The art gossip from abroad indicates the approach 
of the busy season. Gustave Dore went to work as soon 
as war was declared on a large cartoon illustrating De 
Musset’s famous Rhine song, and particularly the line, 


** Ou le pere a passe, passera wien l'enfant.’ 
£ rf 


The phantoms of the Old Guard salute Young France, rush- 
ing by to the fight under the old Rhenish castles. The car- 
toon was completed by the time that the Prussians reached 
the “‘ blue Moselle,” and we have heard nothing of it since, 
but the artist promptly produced two pictures of a more 
general character, representing Peace and War. 


—The trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have 
secured the well-known portrait of Charles Dickens, by Ary 
Scheffer. It was painted when he was forty-three, in 1855, 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy in the following year. 
The countenance is manly and vigorous, with deep brown 
hair, a happy medium between the showy youth with exub- 
erant locks, as painted by Maclise, and the rugged counten- 
ance, with grizzly beard, of his latest period. The face is 
seen in three-quarters, looking over his left shoulder. The 
hands are joined on the opposite side. 


—It will be in the recollection of some readers that, 
shortly after the death of Stonewall Jackson, his English 
admirers formed acommittee, of which Mr. Beresford Hope, 
M. P., was treasurer, whose object was to erect a bronze 
statue of General Jackson in some public place within the 
State of Virginia. Subscriptions flowed in freely, and the 
work was entrusted to Mr. Foley, R.A. The ill-health of 
the ,artist delayed the work for some time, but we are now 
informed it will shortly be ready for casting, and promises 
to be a work of art worthy alike of the artist and the sub- 
ject. The subscriptions already received will, we under- 
stand, be sufficient to cover all expenses. We understand 
that some opposition to the erection of the statue exists in 
Virginia on the part of those who did not sympathize with 





and, Foscarini, who, it says, “endeavors to prove that the | 


: ————————=<=. 
the rebellion, and under the circumstances, while we h 
ave 


high respect for the soldiery qualities of Stonewall, it 

rather questionable whether his war record ou cht a 
commemorated in this country by “ historic eat " ‘oa 
suggest that our English friends set it Up in the Abb ie 
in some public place where it may serve to show ian “ 
the sympathies of certain Englishmen during our oe 
struggle. om 


=The Graphic is full of spirited sketches ¢ 
scenes, many of which are reproduced from fairly purchas 
duplicate platesin Hvery Saturday, while more are no 
appropriated and ascribed to ‘our artist” by the “raed 
illustrated papers. One of these papers we Notice, be; 
date Sept. 3d, but printed at least ten days earlier, tg 
tures of the late battles ‘‘from sketches by rec ae 
artist.” The retort of course is that the artist is * nip 
although his work is all done carefully at home. di 


f war 


—The story is told of the late Lord Y 
famous patron of the fine arts, that years 
quest of a painting by some old master, which he had re 
son to believe was in the market. Several Picture de “et 
were commissioned to hunt it upin the picture i. 
Europe. At the end of six months a Paris dealer was “s 
the Marquis with the news that he had at last discovered t] ‘ 
hiding place of the painting, but added that he had reas | 
to believe that the owner would not part with it upon ig 
terms. ‘‘ What if you should offer him $50,000 for it : 
asked the Marquis. ‘‘He would probably show me to th 
door,” replied the dealer. ‘ Where is it ?” continued the 
Marquis. ‘In the front room of the second story of ‘er 
lordship’s house in Manchester Square,” answered the dealer 
‘where it has been these ten years, with its 1 
the wall.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—The London Spectator prints a suggestive article 
on Intellectual Dissipation, in which it is claimed that itis 
the magnetic disturbance caused by many eager minds 
around that keeps upthe fever and chiefly causes that waste 
of energy and superfluity of restless and useless attention 
which is rightly called intellectual dissipation. For there 
is no proper intellectual dissipation without an excess of in- 
terest and attention above the vividness and value of the 
intellectual result. It is no more in itself intellectual diss). 
pation to be so absorbed with the great events in progress 
that you can think of nothing else, than it is fora mathe 
matician to be so absorbed with a mathematical problem, or 
a poet with the composition of a great poem, that he cay 
think of nothing else. If youconcentrate your mind on the 
great events to good result, so that you construct your fore. 
cast better than the world at large, and better than you 
yourself otherwise could; or only, it may be, so that you 
notice every intellectual and moral aspect of the events as 
they pass with an accuracy that gives you aftera strong 
imaginative grasp on the coloring of the whole, theu, 
though you may be preoccupied and spoiled for the moment 
for every other study, it is not intellectual dissipation. In- 
tellectual dissipation is the condition which results froma 
nervous and tremulous waste of energy by which you gain 
nothing for the intellectual appreciation of the exciting 
theme, while you lose your normal power to grasp the ordi 
nary interests and events of life. The meaningless and in- 
coherent desire to be reading ‘‘ something about” the war, 
which so many people show whether it adds to their intel- 
ligence of it or not, and even though it be the mere desul- 
tory and fragmentary repetition of what is clearly known el- 
ready is the true symptom of this sort of dissipation. In 
tellectual dissipation means the setting up of an excess of 
heat in the intellect as compared with the value of the re- 
sult attained. 


—The next annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the advancement of Social Science will be held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in the latter part of this month. The 
Department of Education, under the presidency of Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, promises to develop something valuable. 
The questions to be discussed are: (1.) Can better educa- 
tional results in primary schools be obtained by the amalga- 
mation of such schools? (2.) By what means can a direct 
connection be established between the elementary and 
secondary schools and the Universities? (3.) Isit desirable 
to teach science in elementary schools, and if so, what 
branches of science ? 


—Punch offers to “ Peaceful Parents” the following 
advertisement: Continental Education—M. Louis Napoleou 
will be happy to undertake the care of two or three daring 
boys as Companions-in-arms for his son Louis. They will 
receive every possible attention, will be allowed to takes 
turn atthe newly invented and highly amusing toy, the 
Mitrailleuse, or Wheel of Death, for an hour or so daily, an¢ 
have six shots apiece at Real Prussian Soldiers with a draw- 
ing room teyolver. Each boy to bring his own bullets in- 
stead of marbles. After the action they will, under L. N.' 
personal supervision, canter round the field of battle. 

N. B.—Since the publication of the above, {circumstances 
beyond the control of L. N. render it necessary for him to 
withdraw his liberal offer. 


—An English clergyman recently attempted to bring 
the schoolmaster of the parish to a fitting season of his du- 
ties by such a vigorous process that the magistrates, 00 an 
investigation of the case, fined the pugnacious guardian 0! 
public morals one pound and costs. The reverend gentle- 
man’s muscular treatmeat of his refractory schoolmaster Te- 
minds the Grafhic of an old agricultural laborer's equally 
muscular method of evangelizing his family. Being — 
strated with by the pastor for not ‘‘ bringing up” his boys 
as he should, he replied, ‘I dunno ow ‘tis sit; I order a 
down to pray night and mornin’, and when they wont go 
down I knecks ’em down- and yet they ain't good! 


—I have no patience (writes Francis Galton in _" 
work on Hereditary Genius) with the hypothesis occasions J 
expressed and often implied, especially in tales — 
teach children to be good, that babies are born pretty m ‘i 
alike, and that the sole agencies in creating ee 
tween boy and boy, and man and man, are steady nl 
tion and moral effort. It is in the most unqualified ma se 
that I object to pretensions of natural equality. The ye io 
ences of the nursery, the school and the university, a 
professional careers, are & chain of proof to the sae social 
I acknowledge freely the great power of education a st 
influences in developing the active powers of the “on A os 
as I acknowledge the effect of use in developing Km aor 
cles of a blacksmith’s arm, and no farther. Let 


in feats 
smith labor as he will, he will find there are certalD 
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BOOKS. 
neil in the Nineteenth Century. By 
ENER. Translated from the French, with 
the Author. Edingburgh: T. & T. 
k: Scribner, Welford, & Co., 1870. 


Rome and the Cow 
peux Bune 
additions by 

y New Yor 

a good specimen of that unpleasant 

aad of theological controversy w hich blazes from end 

kin’ Or ian corruscations of brilliancy and affords a 

‘ - lectual stimulus by its cleyerness; but 
catain “tise its possible influence goes, is worth- 
wich, $9 lated, indeed, to intensify existing con- 
aa _. and to give detin:te form and direction to those 
= mage immature and vague, but certain only to 
which * exasperate & possibly earnest adherent of the 

P ecailed. The author,—having in a previous 
wee Rome and the Human Heart, shown “ how 
ay heart has created Catholicism, and how 

- ae sacrifices everything to the human heart, 

Ae a pride, pampering its tastes, even when it 

waive’ be thwarting them, and, in short, reigning 

; man heart much more than through the 
+ tno authority with which the Church declares her- 

ye 1 invested,” —undertakes in the present volume 

9 zs — the same question from a historical point 

re ale he makes the Gicumenical Council serve 

: = nucleus round which to mass the facts he has 

pram from theological history, from the Council of 

‘Treat till now. In general, the book may be said to 

consist of an assemblage in the most adroit juxtapo- 

sjtions of everything in its record, especially in its own 
eclarations, which is damaging to Rome, at least to 

Ultramontanism. Possessed of a vast command of 

theological scandals and of the practiced controvertist’s 

fertility of suggestion and tronhancy of style, he 
makes his points with unfailine acuieness, and will in- 
spire his Protestant readers with wonder how absurdies 
such as he exposes can ever have had existence. The 

Ultramontanist, however, will simply be shocked, and, 

‘fhe reads the book at all, be more firmly wedded to 

the Church at which such sweeping and merciless 

plows are aimed. Here is a specimen of the dilemmas 
which M. Bungener is very skillful in constructing :— 

Having dwelt upon the utter exclusion of individuality 

from the ecclesiastical machine through the necessity 

the priest is under of subordinating his conscience to 
his bishop and the bishop to the Pope, he continues: 

I confess I cannot meet a Catholic priest without thinking of 
this state of things. I ask myself always whether he is one of 
those who are atllicted by their position, or one of those who are 
not. If he saffers, I pity him; if he suffers not, I pity him still 
more, for his conscience is seared, his will unstrung, and his per- 
sonal dignity lost 
In the following extract, where there was ample 
room for valid criticism, our author's gladiatorial ran- 
cor leads him first into a lapse in logic, next into that 
kind of obviously unfair imputation which always 
gives rise to sympathy for the intended victim. He 
writes of the Apostolical Letter convoking the Coun- 
cil: 


Clark. 
This pook is 


to en 


ess, being calcu 


repel 


appear 
through the hu 


Observe, among other things, this expression, ‘His [St. 
Peter's] dejinitions being destined to subsist,” ete. Now, defini- 
tions, at Rome, refer only te articles of faith; consequently the 
Pope's infallibility is evidently contained in these words; it is 
proclaimed by the Pope in the very letter convoking the Counci 
appointed to proclaim it. 

Observe, next, the form adopted. The Pope seems to fear that 

he would be too humble if he only represented his dejinitiens as 
inspired, as coming to him from heaven; they must, he says, 
susist in heaven as on earth. Thus God is bound to regard as 
true every thing he may have taught; andif Pius IX. took it 
into his head to decide, like one of his predecessors, that it is im- 
pious to believe in the earth’s motion, God would be compelled to 
almit that up to that time He, the Creator, had not understood 
the solar system. 
The prevalence of this exaggerated tone throughout 
the work makes M. Bungener’s reader, however in- 
clined to assent to his positions, feel that a good cause is 
being discredited by immoderate advocacy. We should 
ald that he purposes, after the close of the Council, 
“to write the history—doubtless a very curious one— 
of the petty difficulties, and troubles, and intrigues, and 
Meannesses, that are daily revealed in its bosom.” 


The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, being volume second of 
The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. By SaAMuEL 
B. Watker. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner; Phila- 
lelphia: Smith & English ; also, 

The Living Questions of the Age. The same. 


The author established a reputation in his first work, 
maby years since, for vigor and clearness in the hand- 
‘lng of the Redemptive work. As indicated, the first 
. the above named volumes is supplementary to the 
Plan of Salvation, although it ought properly to be 
‘alled volume third, remembering the other treatise 
which intervened on the same general subject. The 
‘miter conceives this last to be the most important of 
rs His idea has been to trace the operations of the 
rie Spirit from the time when the Spirit of God 
tha brooded upon the face of the waters” down to 
en operation in applying the redemption to the 
ae or men; assuming that ‘the inward life of the 
Peet arn be manifested by a loving opposition to 
eo ver injures man, but not by opposition to that 
r ich is adapted to promote innocent enjoyment.” He 
ia the Quakers the credit of having had the most 
wm apprehension of the doctrine in its cardinal 
ae “s though by needless peculiarities they have 
ee rt manifestation of the Divine Life. In carry- 
to Seri e discussion, his appeal is continually closely 
pe ora as, indeed, the only source of knowledge 

pe - ject. The Mind of God is manifested by its 
eyhiecie? at and becomes effectively personal 
sonal ri thence the Holy Spirit uses the per- 
wal ad Christ in the work of redemption. This 
Setdiae races the endowment and supervision of the 
silion —the elaboration of a perfect rule of life—ex- 
os ntal operation on the minds of believers and 

¥; With the minds of the unbelieving. A number 


Of side-questions are discussed in a copious appendix. 




















The volume on Living Questions deals with the 
various phases of belief embraced under the rather 
ambiguous term of Liberal Christianity, striking at 
things disbelieved, or, rather, ignord, as well as posi- 
tive statements. After showing the points of issue, and 
the contradictions of those whose faith is ambiguous or 
unsettled, he applies himself to the doctrines of the 
personality of God, the Tri-unity of the Divine Mind, 
Total Depravity, Revelation, Future Retribution, &c. 
He deals with much fairness with those who depart 
from established Ecclesiastical opinions, allowing for 
misstatements and strained reasonings on the part of 
theologians, as well as charging their opponents with 
misapprehension, with self-contradiction, and with the 
denial of things which are sustained by the whole his- 
tory of humanity, as well as by the declarations of 
Scripture. This work is very happily dedicated to 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. It is very clearly 
written, and will give young men much help in clearing 
their own minds on difficult subjects, and fortifying 
them in discussion with others. The closing chapters 
are on Reformers, Woman’s Rights, and Capital Punish- 
ment. 


Parisin December, 1851, or The Coup d'Etat of Na- 
poleon IIT, By Evang Tenor, ete. Translated 
from the 13th French edition, with many Original 

_ Notes, by 8. W. Apams and A. H. Branpoxn. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton, 1870. 


Soon after the publication of this volume, some 
eighteeen months ago, the present reviewer read it in 
the original French, along with its companion, La 
Province en Decembre, 1851, in quest of certain histori- 
cal information which he found stated in a conclusive 
and perspicuous manner which well repaid the trouble 
of seeking it in a strange tongue. It was with some- 
thing like incredulity, however, that we lately read in 
the North American Review a commendation of the 
work to American readers, and with still more sur- 
prise that we encountered an American edition of 
more than ordinary typographical elegance. Not that 
the book lacks in merit—for, in its way, it is as nearly 
perfect as a book may be, judicial, firm, scrupulously 
guarded and accurate, complete to the smallest de- 
tail, and fortified at every point against criticism. But 
itis the kind of thing through which the ordinary 
reader would be no more expected to make his way 
than through the extended cross examinations and 
arguments of a cause ceelbve ; so that, admirable as a 
piece of narrative, indispensablé to a political writer as 
one of the prime sources of history, and for refer- 
ence not to becontravened, one could scarcely expect to 
find readers beyond the circle intimately concerned to 
know the details of French politics. But the trans- 
lators, though they ventured upon a somewhat posi- 
tive prediction of impending revolution in France, 
builded even better than they knew. Their story of the 
crime of the Coup @ Etat comes to the public simulta- 
neously with the Nemesis of the crime itself, and es- 
tablishes beyond room for regret the justice of a ven- 
geance so heavy as {p awaken compassion against one’s 
will. Nowhere else can there be found in such full- 
ness thedetails of the wonderful drama which our 
generation has lived to see played out, from its bloody 
opening to its more bloody close’; and M. Tenot’s 
volume will doubtless be studied with zest by thou- 
sands of readers who, three months ago, were as in- 
different to the whole matter as to any other dead _his- 
torical issue. The ‘‘many original notes” which the 
translators aave added would of themselves, be worth 
the cost of the volume. They consist of nearly 100 
pages of ample and, so far as we have tested them, 
trustworthy details of those biographical and chrono- 
logical facts, French political idioms and usages, and 
recapitulations of events in contemporary history, 
without an understanding of which much that we are 
now concerned to know is a sealed book. 

The Three-fold Grace of the Holy Trinity. By Joun H. 
Eaar, B. D., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Pitts- 
burg. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870. 
The design of this treatise is to harmonize the two 

tendencies in the Episcopalcommunion which threaten 

schism; the one dwelling too exclusively on the rela- 
tions of the Incarnation to the Sacraments, giving too 
little place to extra-sacramental grace, the other em- 
phasizing the extra-sacramental grace to the deprecia- 
tion of the sacraments and. their importance. The 
whole ground is covered in five chapters—the mystery 
of the Holy Spirit, the grace of God the Father, the 
grace of the Son, the grace of the Holy Spirit, and the 
place of the Sacraments in the System of Grace. The 
propositions which are maintained are that the grace of 
the Spirit (sanctifying) prepares us to receive the grace 
of the Son (redeeming), and the grace of the Son 
admits us to the grace of the Father (justifying). The 
sacraments are essential outward pledges of the opera. 
tion of this three-fold grace. The author's method of 
reconciling divergent views is well illustrated by his 
statements regarding the baptism of children, and his 
interpretation of Scripture on the subject. Baptized 
children are regenerate. ‘‘ Baptism being the only 
appointed means of obtaining the gift of regeneration, 
the fact of their having been baptized precludes the 
possibility of their ever being regenerate, if they be not 
so at their baptism, for there is but ‘one baptism.’” 
But this grace of regeneration may remain, for a longer 
or {shorter time, like the seed in proper ground, quies- 
cent. It may be deprived of the necessary outward 
conditions for germination, while the natural life 
grows rank in wickedness. The vitality is maintained 
as long as the day of grace lasts, and when that is 
ended, the grace is withdrawn, final excision takes 
place of that which might have fructified, and the soul 
is lost, although all the while having been a true bap- 
tized member of the Church, with the grace of regen- 
eration within him up to the fatal, final decision. This 
work is warmly indorsed by Bishop Huntington and 





Annual Record of Homaepathic Literature, 1870. By 
C. G. Ravt, M.D. New York: Boericke & Tafel. 
The object of this portly volume is to demonstrate to 

the world that this system of medical practice has life 
in it and is not dead yet, and also to promote that life 
by the instruction of its adherents and practitioners in 
all that has been developed of new discovery in the 
past year. A list of Journals and Periodicals is given 
‘which have been excerpted (?) for this volume, and 
also lists of homeopathic physicians, institutions, 
societies, and journals in the United States, the British 
Provinces, South America, and Europe.” The medieal 
literature is ranked under the heads of Materia Medica 
and their provings, practice, surgery, theory, posology, 
and physiology. The scheme is comprehensive and 
worked out with an enthusiasm showing not only 
love of the subject matter, but a spirited antagonism 
against what is called the regular practice. This work 
will undoubtedly be highly prized by the homceopathic 
profession, containing as it does citations from the 
foremost writers of that school. 
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PUSH THE CANVASS! 


W* desire to thank our friends all over the country 
who are giving us such substantial aid. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION is being well received everywhere; and as 
the unprecedented offer to give away a copy of Marshall’s 
Household Engraving of Washington to every new subscriber 
is one that few intelligent persons can afford to neglect, the 
canvass for new subscribers is therefore an easy ar | success- 
ful one, and subscriptions are coming in rapidly. Last week 
we reccived information that one canvasser had succeeded 
in getting 42 subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN UNION in 
a single day. Another sent us 50 subscriptions as his first 
report from a small town in Pennsylvania. Another has 
secured 100 subscriptions with little effort, and says he wil] 
secure 1,600 during the next few weeks in the same county. 
Several single agents have sent us 300 and 400 names each. 
A number of others report nearly as well. As we pay large 
commissions, the business is a very remunerative one to the 
canvasser. 

Many persons are now fengaged in this work with con- 
siderable profit to themselves, while they are at the same 
time benefiting others by aiding the circulation of good 
literature. 

There is room for more laborers. We want a canvass- 
ing agent in every town and county in the Union. 

If you cannot canvass for subscriptions yourself get your 
Postmaster or some oneelse who would like to earn some 
money easily, to canvass your town, sending to us for our 
very liberal] terms and a sample copy of the engraving. 

Address . 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 

A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 
—_—_~>—— 


The Pubiishers of THE CHRISTIAN UNION take pride in 
—— that they have | 5 pone the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from SrTUaART’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum,—a Plate valued at 
TEN THovusaND DoLLArs—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving”’ of him. 

Tue CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, 13 so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large *‘ blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men o1 
culture generally think of the engraving is to qucte a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are curs. 


Letter from CUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshallsent copies of his ‘‘Washington ” and his 
“Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations, Dore replied by send- 
him asuperb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracts from 
which the following is a translation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 

“ THURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER, '69. 

“T cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * the value I attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. 

“Tt will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. I say study, for more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be along task to write here 
their ceaseless | res of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous. (Signed) 

‘GUS. DORE. 











+©75 Rue St. Dominiqne, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

“Tam delighted with the proof of Mr, Marshall's engraving ot 
Stuart's Washi which 1s truly a master-piece of the engrav- 
er's art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 

ression of the great original, and even the color is suggested. 
Every one, and above all every American, should possess a copy 
of this noble print.” 


From F. O0.C. DARLEY,the celebrated Artist. 

“It is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuurt’s por- 
trait I have ever seen.’ 

—p—— 

The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN UNIONiS 

$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTEAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 





every New Subsoriber The Christian Union at $8, 
” TU te prevented a ewe of this splendid ana 
world work of art 


a 
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_ THE ONLY ONE.—Remember that Tue CuRISTIAN UNION 
18 the only religious journal for which Mr. Begousrr writes, 
or to which he contributes ix any way. The “ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ExLINn- 
Woop, Mr. BEECHER’S special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible. 
—j—_- 

AcEnts Wantrp.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where Taz 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, er only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Who will do us and their friends the 
favor to act in behalf of the tBest Religious and Family 
Weekly? sa 





EDUCATIONAL. 





CHARLIER INSTITUTE fur Yous Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Will A ae September 2ist. Thorough English course, French 
vractically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles- 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 
MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Charlier French Institute 


For Young Gentlemen, Nos. 126, 128, 130 East Twenty-fourth St. 
re-opens September 19th. College, Business, West Point, Navy 
School, Modern Languages. Boarding and Primary departments. 
Gymuasium, &c. Prospectus to be had. 

Pror. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children. 
No. 45 East 34th St., New York. Best advantages afforded those who 

desire a school in the city. For circulars, address as above, 








Chestnut St. Female Seminary, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Miss Bonney and Miss DitLaye, Principals. 
The twenty-first year of this English and Freneh Boarding and 
Day-School will open at 1615 Chestnut St., on Wednesday, Sept. 
14. Particulars from circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Agricultural College. 
Examination for admission to the fourth Freshmen Class at 


9 A.M., Sept. 8th. This flourishing institution is now fully or- 
ganized and receives students from any State for a single term or 


for a course of four years. 
For catalogue, aduress W.S. CLARK, President, 
Amherst, Mass, 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

Re-opens Sept. 14th. The best features of European and Home 
Schools. Especial attention to Modern Languages, Music, and 
Art. Lewis’ Gymnastics. Terms, inclusive, from $500 to $80. 
For the Prospectus, address the Rector, Rev. GEORGE T. 
RYDER, by post. 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy, 

A SELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

At Sing Sing, on the Hudson. 

The course of instruction embraces the following departments: 
Classical, Modern Langnages, Elementary, Mathematical, 
English Studies and Natural Science. Classes are also formed in 
Music, Drawing, Fencing, and Elocution. A Thoroughly Organ- 
ized Military Department, Riding-School, with Well-Trained 

Horses, Gymnasium, &c. 

Will re-open Tuesday, Sept. 20. 

BENJAMIN & ALLEN, Principals, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


MRS. PARK’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, 


153 Madison Ave., cor. 32d Street. 








(Formerly Ferris French Institute), 
Re-opens Sept. 21st. For circulars apply as above. 


TEACHERS WANTED for Autumn Vacancies. 

Principals and Assistants tor Public Schools, Academies, and Ke 
male Seminaries in the Northern, Southern, and Western States. 
Send for Mutual Plan. Address the **American Educational Union,” 
737 Broadway, New York. N.B.—Schools supplied with the best talent. 


University of the City of New York. 


The Collegiate Department will re-open on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 2list. Examinations for admiuvsion on Tuesday, Sept. 20th, 


at 9,30 A.M., in the couneil room. 
HOWARD CROSBY, 
Chairman of Com. of Council. 

















** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
‘o aid those who want well qualified Teachers: 
Fe represent Teachers who seek positions; 
‘o give parents information of good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
Fifteen years have proved it efficient in securing ** THE RIGHT 
TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J.W. SCHERMERHORN,A.M., 
Actuary. 14 Bond St.. New York 


N.Y. Scientific School and Military Academy, 


Peekskill on the Hudson. 





YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
(Established 1854.) For making boys intelligent, healthy, Christian 
MEN. Thorough teaching, Common sense management. Re opens 
Sept. 5, BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y 
Wyers’ Scientific and Classical Institute, 
West Chester, Pa. A first-class Boarding School for Young 
Men and Boys. Scholastic year of ten months begins bbe gene 
Sept. 7th, 1870. For catalogues and specific information, apply 
to WILLIAM F, Wyrrs, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 











Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 

The Fifteenth School Year will commenee £ opt ith ye 6 
Packer Collegiate Institute, 
160 JORALEMON Si., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Principal. 

This institution offers to young ladies rare advantages fora 

thorough education in all branches of study. 

In the BOARDING DEPARTMENT, under the care of Miss 
E. J. Smitu, pupils will find ample accommodations and a gen- 
uine home. 

Music and French teachers of the highest attainments and 
skill are engaged 

Exclusively for Boarding Pupils. 

The school year will commence Sept. 14, 1870. , 

New scholars and those who have not passed their last examin- 
ations for promotion are earnestly requested to be present for 
classification on the opening day. F , 

For circulars address as above, to Miss E. J. Smirn_ or Prof, 
EATON. | 








——— 





Montrose Priory, 
South Orange, New Jersey. An English and French Boarding and 


‘ 4 uadies and Children. Address 
Day School for Young Ladies Cr SSS GALE, Box 108. 


Stamford Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies. 
Sept. 14. Every facility for physical, intellectual, and 
maeaine Andress Rob’t’C. Flack,A.M., Principal, Stamford, Ct. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
English, French, and German Family and Day School for Young 
Tam Nos. 24 and 26 West 5ist Street, New York, will com- 
mence its fourteenth year, September 22d, 1870. Send for Circy- 
lar. Address at No. 26 West 5ist Street. 
GARDNER INSTITUTE, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, No. 620 5th Avenue. 





14th year opens Sept. 20th. Kev. Dr. & Mrs, C, H. GARDNER, 
Principals. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully 
solicited for THE CHRISTIAN UNION: but the 
preservation or return of rejected manuscripts cane 
not be undertaken. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


POSTAGR, 20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
subscriber's port office. ree on New York city and Canada 
subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNTON, 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank (natn, or 
Dratts. When these cannot be procured, send the money in a 
kegustered Letter, wnich gives entire protection against losses 
mail. = — are obliged to regi-ter letters whenever 
reques 1 do #0, 

RECEIP1Ts.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient ac- 
knowledgment for his money, except in case of Henewals, when 
formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; or, if a 
postage-Atamp be sent for the purpose, a receipt will be mailed 
mmediately upon receipt of the money. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be furwarded until distinct order 
is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and until 
a 2 are of ail arrearages is made, as required by law. ‘This plan 
8 adopted because found most convenient and agreeable to sub- 
Fcribers, who peneraliy dislike to have their paper stopped short 
at the end of the time originally subscribed for. A request to 
send the paper only for the time paid for will always be regarded. 








AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


Postmasters, Clergymen, Wide-awake Young Men, and others, (la- 
dies or yee ee! who can give time to canvassing for the paper, 
will find it one of the most remunerative undertakings ever offered. 
Our terins to Agents -which are very liberal—can ed upon 
application to the Publishers, or their General Agents. 


learn 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Inside Pages, 80 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
of Agate space, - Over 4 times, 15 per cent. discount. 
First advertising page, 40 cents | Two months, 20 per cent. discount. 
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PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION OF SERMONS PREACHED BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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To one address, for one year, for $5.00. 


————_—_—_= 
NAPOLEON’S DOWNFALL. 

N the fifteenth of July the Emperor of France 
declared war against Prussia. On the second 

of September his armies were annihilated and he 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Prussian King. 
Never since war began to be made has there been 
such a military spectacle, It is not the overthrow of 
a barbarous nation by the discipline of a veteran 
army; the Roman against the Gaul, or the English 
against the effete Oriental Indian nations or the 
Chinese. France was on every hand accounted the 
first military power on earth. Her system has been 
the model on which the American army has been 
patterned. She was regarded, at least untilJwithin 
a few years, as the strongest and most inexpugnable 
of the nations of Europe. The colony of Algeria 
was a school of practice for her armies. Her shops, 
foundries and yards were supposed to be unequaled, 
and her iron-clad navy bade fair to dispute the su- 
premacy of the sea, even with her island neighbor. 

Prussia, too, especially since the war of 1866 
against Austria, has been deemed a first-class mili- 
tary power, and no greater compliment could have 

been paid, until now, to her reputation, than that 
it was among military men a doubtful question 
whether France or Prussia would be the stronger in 
the field. 

The result of this campaign is no more a surprise 
to the French than it is to the whole world. It is 
said that earthquakes disturb men’s minds, not so 
much by their imminent danger as by unsettling 
their confidence in the stability of nature and the 
relation of cause and effect. Stable things become 
movable. Solid ground heaves like water. Nothing 
is strong—nothing immovable, and for the moment 
it seems to the bewildered imagination as if the 
world’s nerve had been cut, and all regulative in- 
fluence was gone. 

Something like this we feel in looking upon 
France. In an hour all our ideas are revolutionized, 
and we need time to get agoing with new ideas and 
corrected estimations. 

Not Prussia against France, but all Prussia against 
the army of France. Its military system makes 
Prussia itself a camp, and its whole population an 

army. The whole nation, in successive moves, was 
Precipitated upon the few hundred thousand men 
of the standing army of France! There were 
ton also the two elements without which this 
ine will be but a fiae dead body 
bealisiedint the whole people, and consummate 
P! Germans are slow to kindle, but ve 

hot when fully on fire. When V 7 "y 

en Von Moltke precipi- 




















tated Prussia upon Napoleon’s army the movement 
was more like that of a natural tow, such as we see 
in tropical storms, or in the movement toward the 
shore of gigantic waves bred by earthquakes, than 
the effects of ordinary human will. Everything was 
large, and everything irresistible. All obstacles 
seem to have lost their opposing power in the 
presence of an irresistible Fate. From the moment 
that the Crown’ Prince broke upon Weissenberg 
like an avalanche, there was no stopping the mon- 
ster-motion. Every day swept on with devouring 
power. The right wing was shattered at a blow. 
The center, fatally hesitating for a few days, was 
smitten, and thrust back into prison at Metz. 


by | Whatever was left, hastily rolled together, under 


MacMahon, was next assailed, devoured, and ut- 
terly consumed! Then the sword fell from the 
hand of France, and the crown from her ruler, and 
Paris was conquered without a siege or a blow. 
And so in six weeks the first military power on 
earth is stripped to the ground, without an army, 
or an Emperor, and lies suppliant at the feet of 
King William, as sixty-six years ago Prussia lay 
desolate and unpitied at the feet of a remorseless 
Napoleon! Prussia is avenged! The long delayed 
settlement is accomplished. Sooner or later the 
cruelty and the injustice of ambition come back 
upon the nation that indulged them, though not 
often in so sublimely dramatic a manner as now. 
But not as France treated his ancestors will King 
William deal with France. He will not despoil her, 
nor needlessly hurt her. This bloody baptism may 
be her salvation. What France needs is just 
what Prussia has got, what England means to have, 
what America has, and what, from this day forth 
every nation that would be strong must have—a 
free, intelligent, common people. 

France has had too much “glory” already. 
“National honor” has led her, like a mirage, into 
wasteful military enterprises. She needs schools for 
the common people. She needs to give autonomy 
to her provinces, and to decentralize her capital. 
There must be more power in the nation and less in 
the Government. If we thought that republicanism 
would procure this we should give our sympathies 
to that side. But republics are the most complex 
and difficult governments that exist. The machinery 
of republicanism is not a republic. That lies in the 
sober independence of the great body of citizens, in 
their sturdy love of simple truth and honesty, in 
their capacity of self-control, in the ability of large 
masses of plain men to look forward, and to regu- 
late the affairs of to-day by the foresight of days to 
come. 

With all their good qualities, the French are 
lacking in the sense of truth, and still more in the 
faith of truth. They act as men who believe that 
appearance, well set out, is as good as reality, or 
rather, that they can make reality out of appear- 
ances. The homely, clumsy Saxon and English 
loyalty to things as they are-—to the truth of things 
—lies near to the foundation of their prosperity. 

It is seldo:n that the extreme vicissitudes of life 
have a subject so remarkable as Louis Napoleon. 
We do not allude to his early life in contrast with 
his imperial life. We do not regard him as the pro- 
longation of the Great Napoleon. They resemble 
each other as the river Seine resembles the Amazon. 
But, ten years ago, he was accounted the most able 
reigning monarch of Europe. By a series of mis- 
takes, growing constantly more dangerous, he is to- 
day become the pity of nations. 

Louis Napoleon attempted to inaugurate in mod- 
ern days the imperial government of the Cesars, 
and with about as much success as the French 
artists of the last century attempted to revive the 
arts and literary tastes of Greece in Paris, A pulse- 
less literature and hollow art was the result. An 
absolute monarchy demands two conditions—able 
counselors, and a strong army. But the disposi- 
tion of Louis Napoleon required agents rather than 
counselors. He cherished in himself a kind of po- 
litical superstition, and was sure that luck would 
always go with his own plans. This is but exag- 
gerated conceit. Little by little able men fell away 
from him. No more were bred. There has been 
no use in France for the last fifteen years of 
large and clear-minded statesmen. There were 
enough artists, scholars, scientists, merchants; but 
sagacious statesmen had died out. 

It now turns out, too, that there was as little of 
Cesar in the army as on the throne. Napoleon has 
not known the state of his own right hand! It has 
broken down for want of arms, material, and good 
leadership. This campaign will be held up in mil- 
itary schools, everywhere out of France, as a splen- 
did lesson of good generalship and good man- 
agement, on the Prussian side, and equally a con- 
summate instance of the hollowness of the War 
Department of France, and of bad management in 
the field, when an army inferior in numbers and 
equipment to its enemy, was led by second-rate 
generals, themselves hampered by a conceited im- 
perial military incompetent! But one thing irra- 
diates the gloom of this great disaster to France, 
and that is the brilliant courage and self-devotion 
of her soldiers. The generals have won no laurels, 
but the soldiers, overmatched, poorly handled, not 
well conditioned, under a series of terrible defeats, 





sustained themselves to the very last with uncon- 





querable heroism. They have renewed and added 
to the laurels of the soldiers of the First Empire! 

We shall not attempt to lift the curtain which 
conceals the future, or even to premise the probable 
near events. Prussia has emerged in mid-Europe 
like a mountain in the sea, and disturbed the level 
of all the adjacent waters. But we believe that her 
mission is one of peace and not of war. We do not 
believe that the German people will care for con- 
quest. They will build now a great nation into 
that unity for which the best spirits of her race 
have been longing, and striving, for hundreds or 
years. If let alone they will dwell at peace. It is 
not likely that after Sadowa, Gravelotte, and Sedan, 
they will be eagerly molested. Yesterday France 
inspired Europe; and every nation was wasting its 
life blood in military expenses. Glory built on 
force was the rage. 

To-day, Prussia predominates. We may expect 
to see armies melting away, men content at labor, 
states building up their people by education and 
by thrifty industry. The Lord has intrusted the 
headship of Europe to a people whose race-mission 
it has always been to develop treedom, intelligence, 
and pure spiritual religion ! 











Our readers, especially those who live in the 
rural districts, will thank us for giving up so much 
of our space, nearly the whole of page 148, to ex- 
tracts from our leading secular papers of different 
parties and sympathies on various phases of the 
great events which have crowded upon each other 
within the last few days. So rapid has been this 
succession that innumerable theories of probabili- 
ties and possibilities, not a few of them written and 
printed, have been upset in the rush of astounding 
facts, and each day’s news has become like an old 
story in the light of the next day’s wonders. We 
print ou page 150 De Gasparin’s protest against 
Napoleon’s war, translated for us from the Journal 
des Debats by the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 
and in the same number we chronicle the capture ot 
MacMahon’s army at Sedan, and the surrender ot 
“the Emperor and Prince Imperial ;” and, just as we 
are going to press, the flight of Eugenie from Paris 
and the Proclamation of the French Republic! 
None can tell whether or not this last event, which 
seems on the surface like the grand culmination, will 
prove more than an incident, an extemporized and 
unintentional prelude to another government ofa 
very different character. At an hour so pregnant 
with history it is almost idle to speculate. Heaven 
has taught us lately, as seldom in the history of the 
world before, that we know not what a day may 
bring forth. 








REAPING THE WHIRLWIND.—Of the many passa- 
ges which place Dickens among the princes of 
word-painters and should make room for him in the 
ranks of Christian philosophers, the following from 
A Tale of Two Cities is a timely example : 

‘‘Along the Paris streets the death-carts rumble, hollow and 
harsh. Six tumbrils carry the day’s wine to La Guillotine. 
All the devouring and insatiate monsters imagined since imagin- 
tion could record itself are fused in the one realization, GUILLO- 
TINE. And yet there is not in France with its rich variety of soil 
and climate, a blade, a leaf, a root, a sprig, a peppercorn, which 
will grow to maturity under conditions more certain than those 
which have produced this horror. Crush humanity out of shape 
once more, under similar hammers, and it will twist itself into 
the same tortured forms. Sow the same seed of rapacious license 
and oppression over again, and it will surely yield the same fruit 
according to its kind. 


“ Six tumbrils roll along the streets. Change these things back 
again to what they were, thou powerful enchanter, Time, and 
they shall be seen to be the carriages of absolute monarchs, the 
equipages of feudal nobles, the toilets of flaring Jezabels, churches 
that are not my Father’s house but dens of thieves, the huts of 
millions of starving peasants.” 

Another lesson has been taught to France and the 
world, especially to kings and aspirants for thrones, 
and not less tothe House of Hohenzollern than 
Bonaparte. It is not that the greatest of monarchs 
by the chances of war may be suddenly reduced 
from the height of what the world calls glory to the 
most abject of conditions—this is a lesson as old as 
history—but that personal government has seen its 
day and must give place to the growing majesty of 
the people. The people isthe coming king. The 
legions of Germany, sturdy, fearless, and intelligent, 
who have fought and conquered for a united father- 
land, will not continue for many generations the 
citizen-soldiers of a monarchy. That prince who 
would hold them for a decade must regard his 
rights as theirs, and respect them as his own. The 
“ divine right ” is dead, and they who try too hard 
to resurrect it will be buried in its grave. France, 
that made Napoleon’s war hers, and was struck as by 
lightning, will see when she comes to herself and 
thinks it all over, that she knew better—that the 
people would not have made the Emperor’s mistake 
nor committed his crime. 


In the Reign of Terror the privileged classes 
reaped the whirlwind they had sown in long and 
cruel oppressions; and personal government, in the 
captivity of Napoleon, which may be followed by 
his dethronement and the end of his dynasty, has 
come to its harvest home. If the Hohenzollerns are 
wise, and we have good reason for believing 
that the Crown Prince is one of Nature’s noblemen, 
they will heed the lesson which is God’s handwrit- 





ing on the wall against absolutism and ambition. 


—— 


NATURE’S METHOD OF EDUCATION 


pe weeks ago we set forth certain social dis- 
advantages involved in the present system of 
the separate education of the sexes. There are evils 
more directly affecting progress in study, to which 
we now Call attention. 

Notwithstanding the careful provision of thorough 
courses of study and of competent instructors, in 
spite of rigid discipline and moral suasion, and in 
practical disregard of the stimulus afforded by va- 
rious forms of special commendation, many of our 
youth “graduate” without knowing anything 
Some few of those who “ pass their examinations " 
as a bird passes through an open window of & house 
—in a sense altogether literal and not implying ac. 
quisitions,—are absolute incapables. Some are 
afflicted with the hopeless chronic rheumatism of 
the mind, commonly called constitutional laziness. 
and there is now and then one who, having, so to 
speak, transmigrated from some pre-existent donkey 
is not to be influenced by any motives suited to the 
human understanding. The failure in such cases is 
not in the adaptation of means, but in the choice of 
an end; for the attempt to educate liberally a men. 
tal or a moral idiot, only proves that the instructor 
is the greater fool of the two. There should be, to 
begin with, a more fearless rejection of those “ can- 
didates for admission ” who lack either brains or 
moral principles, or both. 


But there is also a large class of students who, 
from defective preparation, or from mental peculi- 
arities imperfectly recognized by methods of train- 
ing adapted to average rather than to individual 
wants, or from some other cause find themselves at 
a disadvantage with their more fortunate fellows at 
the very outset. Under the system of prizes, honors 
and marks which prevails in all our colleges and 
seminaries, these persons are hindered by the very 
means which are intended for their assistance. That 
which stimulates the strong discourages the weak: 
so that it is not uncommon to observe, after the 
measuring of strength which takes place during the 
first term or year, that the wholesome emulation 
which should inspire a whole class has narrowed 
into a selfish ambition between half a dozen “ lead- 
ers.” That the high standard of reciting ability 
maintained tby these few affects the whole class 
favorably we are ready to acknowledge; but it is 
none the less true that many would-be industrious 
students, in sheer disgust at the blind zeal for 
“cramming ” which takes possession of their ambi- 
tious associates, and in contempt for invidious dis- 
tinctions, suffer a reaction which carries them into 
habits of neglect. They see that not one in, ten of 
those who deserve reward get it. They discover 
that success in college or seminary—counting by 
marks—has little to do with .success in after-life, 
and they fall into the mistaken belief that “ general 
information ” is worth more than disciplined pow- 
ers. Therefore, gaily singing, 


‘*Raak is but a Freshman’s dream, 
A man’s a man for a’ that,” 


they spend their time in the pursuit of such knowl- 
edge as may be for the present most agreeable. 


It is this class of students, who study just enough 
not to be openly censured, that is the greatest stum- 
bling-block in the way of educational success. They 
occupy this position not so much by their own fault 
as by reasons of mistakes engendered by the false 
system to which they are subjected. By reason of 
their seclusion in educational cloisters one great in- 
centive which in every other condition of life acts 
most powerfully and constantly, is denied them. 


The love of approbation is never stronger nor 
more healthy than when nourished by the presence 
of persons of “the opposite sex.” Many a man who 
would otherwise be indolent is shamed into exer- 
tiou by a desire to stand well with his female weg uaiD- 
tances. The wife’s ambition is quite as often the 
spur to extraordinary effort as the desires native to 
the man himself, The unanimous and telling reply 
to those who are fond of exposing the follies of 
Eve’s daughters is that women are what they are 
from the wish to please men. 

Since, then, this element of inspiration is natu- 
rally provided as a support and guide in other occu- 
pations, why should it be excluded from the work 
pursued in the academy, seminary and college? Can 
we afford in the department of education to do 
without even one of the controlling forces which 
exist in society as constituted by God himself? He 
has as wisely adapted social influences to the needs 
of the growing mind as he has suited mother’s milk 
to the wants of the nursing infant. The age at 
which our youth enter upon liberal studies 18 the 
very age when they become susceptible to the wd 
preciation above mentioned. But we assume tha 
we know better than Providence how to direct these 
things. It will not do to have our boys and girls 

i ool; there 
pluming themselves for each other at schoo!; a 
will be danger of flirtations; we therefore with wd 
them from the kindly breast of Nature, full of a 
happy conditions, and administer artificial ce 
in the shape of prizes. We think prepared food : 
answer every purpose. And when all but the — 
rugged of our bottle-students pine to the a 
shadow of scholarship, we shake our heads eo 
perplexity. Strange, very strange, that * 
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nould thrive petter on milk than ginger-pop and 
s 


jager beer! 


Reflection will show that the incentives supplied 


taining the social element in higher grades of 
by = would act more equally upon all, would 
— efficacy with the progress of the student, 
eau produce none of the unhappy results 
and h now attend the invidious system of marks 
peeve The poorest scholar in a class would 
a the impetus supplied by the presence of both 

s, Moreover, since the standard of self-respect 
ng higher where men and women labor to- 
pint there would be less of that degradation, now 
: peasant which looks upon the curriculum of 
stad simply a8 a Tace-course, and upon education 
gs an opportunity to triumph over rivals. Instead 
of ridiculing the peculiar respect which youth of 
one sex have for the opinions of the other, instead 
of fearing diversions unfavorable to proficiency in 
study, instead of relying upon forcing Processes, we 
shall do well to honor an order of motives provided 
by Him who made us, and entirely consistent with 
all the attainments which he would have us pursue. 
Teachers can do no better than to imitate the teach- 


ings of Nature. 








“Etpest Son oF THE CHuRcH.”—Almost four- 
teen hundred years ago, there was a battle fought 
st Tolbiacum, which is supposed to be the present 
Zulpick, a town about twelve miles from Cologne. 
The combatants were the Alemans and the Salii, 
the latter of whom were Franks. Clovis was their 
king, When he saw that the battle was going 
against him, he remembered that his queen, Clo- 
thildis, had often assured him that Christ was the 
Son of the true God, and the Saviour of men; and 
in the height of the struggle he vowed that if he 
gained the victory he would declare himself a 
Christian. He conquered, and true to his vows, re- 
quested baptism at the hands of Remigius, Bishop 
of Rheims. It is said that while the Bishop was 
preaching on our Saviour’s passion, the converted 
barbarian, who was greatly excited at the account 
of the crucifixion, cried out involuntarily, “If I 
had been there with my Franks that should not 
have happened !” He was a real Frenchman, for it 
is said of him that he founded the kingdom of the 
Franks in Gaul after having made himself master 
of a great part of that country, and meditated, 
with a singular eagerness and avidity, the conquest 
of the whole. “The conversion of Clovis,” says 
the same authority, Mosheim, the Church historian, 
“is looked upon by the learned as the origin of the 
titles of Most Christian King, and Eldest Son of the 
Church, which have been so long attributed to the 
kings of France; for if we except this prince, all 
the kings of those barbarous nations who seized 
upon the Roman provinces were either yet involved 
in the darkness of Paganism, or infected with the 
Arian heresy.” But the candor of the learned au- 
thor compels him to acknowledge that “all these 
flerce and warlike nations judged a religion excel- 
lent in proportion to the success which crowned the 


arms of those that professed it, and esteemed, con- | Pe 


sequently, that doctrine the best whose professors 
had gained the greatest number of victories. When, 
therefore, they saw the Romans possessed of an 
empire much more extensive than that of any other 
people, they concluded that Christ, their God, was 
of all others the most worthy of homage.” 

To-day, and not far from Rheims, “the Eldest 
Son of the Church ” and his Franks are meditating 
on 8 terrible discourse, which, let us hope, will yet 


be a blessing both to them and the Prussian 
preachers, 








AN Axiom oF THE New Doema.—We know that 
Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, is a liberal- 
unded, independent thinker, and we feel pretty 
‘re that he is an Irishman. In an address delivered 
‘u his return from the (Ecumenical Council he said 
that “ the Pope speaks infallibly only when he 
7 the truth.” In other words, if our vener- 
-_ Brother Ferreti, of whom we believe better 

Dg8, should fall into the sins of some of his pre- 
ae who lied and stole and murdered, he 
ara bea far worse man than he is. “If he denies 
ley yen of the Church held by every true be- 
Pope . € Archbishop continues, “he is no more 
ithe; on youorl.” In short, he is infallible only 
a infallible ; and, we can fancy the Archbishop 
ni With a wink, if it be not irreverent to 
ak ie a wrinkle on the prelatical counten- 

» Ne isn't infallible, boys, and we know it. 











THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
WETHER the conflict has ended with the down- 
ma a of the man whose ambition evoked the 
of the aoe no intimations except such as the news 

our may either confirm or dispel. That 
wny we since the destruction of MacMahon’s 
seems Ng Tenewed their march upon Paris, there 
ever that nt for doubt; and there is none what- 
lo the last € temper of the Parisians is for resistance 
88 & rene extremity. Deplorable, hopeless, suicidal 
cannot wal of the unparalleled carnage would be, we 
that this course is the natural one for 

€n to take. Confident in their own valor— 
€, indeed, a fantastic sense of honor, and 
Pacity to rest quiet under defeat,—persuaded 
Were given over helpless to slaughter only 


because hampered by the yoke they have now thrown 
off—it is almost inevitable that, in the absence of a 
dominating will such as none seems ina position to put 
forth, the “Great People” will rush with desperation 
to regain their lost “glory.” But the rush will be 
tumultuous and will end in ruin. France has lost 
every element of successful war—her military organ- 
ization, her superb arms and equipment, the flower of 
her troops, most of all, the self-confidence that goes 80 
far to insure success,—and to precipitate raw levies, 


McKenna by name, who is seldom if ever free from 
the influence of whiskey, and who panders to the low 
tastes and bigoted prejudices of the readers of his paper, 
headed 6,000 or 7,000 of the Popish rabble of the place, 


language, demanded that the gates should be opened 
and that they should be permitted to attack the Ap- 
prentice Boys who had assembled to commemorate the 
event named above. The demand of the audacious and 
blood-thirsty villain was not complied with, and much 
bloodshed was prevented. None of the respectable 
Romanists of Derry were among McKenna’s rabble. 
This took place on Friday. Retribution is sometimes 





equipped with antiquated arms and under extemporized 
leaders, upon the Prussian armies perfect in all their 
appointments and with that same conviction of invin- 
cibility which carried the Roman legions victorious 
through the world, would, in the first place, be more 
butchery, and, next, would be the forfeiture of the 
iudulgence that, no doubt, Prussia is now willing to 
accord. France, too, has no need of vindicating her 
gallantry. Bya horrified world, and by none more 
than by her triumphant opponent, will her pre-eminent 
heroism and self-devotion be conceded. Without de- 
triment to her honor, she may now yield the terms— 
not, we are confident, excessive ones—which in any 
case she must yield at last. 

Of the future condition of France, whether in war 
or peace, we do not conceive that there are yet mate- 
rials for calculation. The hope that the republic that 
has sprung into being in a night may continue its life 
seems scarcely to be warranted by either the history of 
the past or the circumstances of the present. A resto- 
ration in any form of the Bonaparte dynasty seems im- 
possible; that of the Orleanists desirable, but not, in 
any way that we can fancy, easily to be effected; the 
establishment of a Republic, the certain prelude of 
excesses that will make France the abhorrence of men. 

A few days must give coherence to some of the 
numberless possible combinations that may now be 
vaguely discerned. Meanwhile the field for speculation 
is less unbounded and less vague only than space itself. 





FROM IRELAND. 


VEN Romish ecclesiastics do not see alike. It 
is impossible to secure uniformity in anything. 
The minds of men sworn to believe as they are told 
cannot be kept in a stereotyped groove. They will enter 
some by-lane, diverge at some crossing, or turn aside 
and make a path for themselves. Dr. Manning and 
Cardinal Cullen are both the devoted sons of the 
Papacy. They are both favorites at the Vatican. 
Both favored the infallability dogma and labored to pro- 
cure its promulgation. But their policy is different in 
reference to the present war. Manning commands his 
clergy to pray for peace ; Cullen counsels his to pray for 
the success of France. No matter, prayer has power, 
prayer has prevalency, prayer brings the Almighty 
near, but prayers by vote, prayers repeated as beads 
are passed through the fingers, prayers said have very 
little influence and do not ascend very high. The ears 
of the Lord God of Sabaoth are closed to them. The 
Lord reigneth yet and will. He cannot indorse the 
acts of usurpers; He cannot sanction the policy of 
despots. He has said that they who employ the sword 
shall perish by it. Napoleon ascended the tbrone of 
France unjustly, he will be removed from it by violence. 
History repeats itself. Is it repeating itself now? It 
would seem even so. The campaign of 1814 is re- 
called vividly by what has already transpired. France 
has been defeated. The people feel the nation has 
been humiliated, and they cry frantically for revenge. 
The Emperor may not appear in Paris. The Empress 
is there at present trembling with fear. How long 
she may be permitted to remain it is difficult to say. 
Her son, what of him? The Empress was a private 
rson before her elevation ; she may close her days 
as such. The Pope can do nothing for her. The 
prayers of the faithful will do little for her. Paul's 
intercessions cannot ward off the blow that has over- 
taken France, even if he were more than a cardinal. 
The supplications of his priests will be utterly power- 
less. Manning cannot put the sword into the scab- 
bard. It is unsheathed, and will until France is chas- 
tised for itssins. So I believe; so do many others be- 
lieve also. , 

Archbishop Machale, John of Tuam, the Lion of St. 
Jarlath’s has returned from Rome. An enthusiastic 
multitude welcomed the veteran on his arrival in 
Dublin, but he refused to address them. He opposed 
the dogma of Infallibility and made a speech against it 
in the council. The ovation he received in Dublin 
had nothing whatever, I should think, to do with his 
action in Rome. The Archbishop is intensely Irish— 
patriotic to the backbone, and in him patriotism is not 
so subordinated to his ecclesiastical leanings and loyalty 
asin Cullen. Machale is vigorous, sturdy, indepen- 
dent despotic, not so much the despotism of an abso- 
lute and one-idead tyrant as the arbitrary rule of one 
who feels that he was born to govern, and that liberty 
and progress have ample scope for healthy and full de- 
velopment under his sway. The ‘“‘Lion of St. Jar- 
laths” has lost none of his royalty of mein and bear- 
ing. The weight of four score years sits very lightly 
upon him, and his mind is as clear and strong and ac- 
tive to-day as when his trenchant and potential pen 
commanded the ear and compelled the respect of the 
British Government. I have little if any love for any- 
thing Popish; I know too much of the system to trust 
or respect it. But I confess to considerable admiration 
for the character, the learning, the patriotism and the 
pluck of Archbishop Machale. He deserved the 
welcome he received in Dublin. _ 

Derry, the maiden city, has again been the scene of 
riot and bloodshed. Such things appear to be indigen- 
ous to the country—normal to the people. It is use- 
less for statesmen to try to effect a cure. There is but 
one remedy, the power of the Gospel. Orangeism is 
not necessary now ; it may have been years ago. Its 
principles, its rules and its basis are unobjectionable, 
but the practical workings of the organization have 
been injurious, and are likely to be so. Party tunes 
are irritating. Itis said Romanists are not to take 
offense at them, but can Romanists keep doing so? 
They look upon them in the light of a challenge as 
well as a commemoration of their defeat, and they are 
incited by them to revenge. Would not Orangemen 
fee] annoyed if Romanists marched in procession with 
fife and drums and green flags? I should think they 
would. The rioting began at the celebration of the 
relief of the siege of Derry on the 12th ult. The 18th 
of December is the day for celebrating the closing 
of the gates. A large number of military and police 
were drafted into the city, and had not these precau- 
tions been taken the result would have been serious. 
‘I'he Popish mob were decidedly the aggressive party 
in this affray. It was incited to violence by a literary 
ruffian from Belfast, who edits and ostensibly owns a 





paper named the Northern Star. This fellow, A. J. 


very expeditious. On the Sunday following McKenna 
was in Coleraine, and as he was on his way from 
| chapel to the hotel in company with a Romish priest 
‘and a Judge McCunn, of New York, he was taken 
'hold of by two or three muscular Orangemen and 
effectually thrashed. Never was thrashing more justly 
deserved, and never was it more vigurously adminis- 
‘tered. The most respectable and peaceable of the 
/people were glad that McKenna was castigated. 
| Cowards do not like to be pummeled, and yet it is the 
only mode of correction they deserve. Any other 
would be Jost on them. Peace has not yet been fully 
restored, and it is just possible another riot may occur 
before long. When will these things end? Never—so 
long as such fellows as A. J. McKenna are tolerated 
and such papers as the Northern Star are read. 

It is stated that a monument to the Wesleys, (John 
and Charles) the founders of Methodism, is to be 
erected in Westminster Abbey. Iam unable to say if 
the rumor has any data. The Musical Standard is 
responsible for it. 

Arrangements are being made for the opening of a 
new picture gallery, to be called the Permanent 
Free National Exhibition, in Argyle street, Oxford 
street, London. A committee nominated by the ex- 
hibitors will select and hang the pictures strictly ac- 
cording to merit. Works in oil or water will be re- 
ceived and be guaranteed by the directors in accordance 
with the rules of the Royal Academy. 

A bust of the late Charles Djckens is bein 
lished by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
modeled by an Italian artist from life. 

The Wesleyan Conference closed its sittings after a 
much shorter session than usual. The dispatch of 
business was owing to the efficient and sagacious presi- 
dency of Mr. Farror. The case of Thomas Hughes for 
heresy occupied a considerable portion of two days. 
Mr. Hughes was permitted to address the Conference 
in his own defense, but his speech was not reported. 
The suppression of the speech was unwise and will 
redound to the disservice of the action of the Assem- 
bly in his case. Wm. Arthur favored the expulsion of 
Mr. Hughes, so did Thomas Vasey. John Wesley 
Thomas, one of the most scholarly and able ministers 
of the Conference, advocated a lenient policy, so did 
Dr. 8. D. Waddy. It was agreed that Mr. Hughes 
should be made a supernumerary for a year, but if he 
would persist in agitating the connection he would at 
the end of that time be expelled from the denomina- 
tion. The numerical report of the denomination 
showed that this year 221 circuits show a decrease and 
298 an increase. The net increase is 2,935. Sir 
Francis Lycett has given $50,000 in aid of the erection 
of chapels in London. Nemo. 
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TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
BY THE REV. 0. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
(Siateenth Letter.) 


Upper Betu-Horon, March 2d, 1870. 

WEN we awoke this morning, the clear sun was 

shining upon the canvas of the tents, urging its 
way in yellow hues between the close-seamed folds, and 
dotting its circles of gold in little spots on the carpet, 
like so many glittering coins. From outside we heard 
the dragoman calling the mulcteers in ringing Arabic to 
make ready the trains. Refreshed by the slumber of 
the cool night, and exhilarated by the prospect before 
us on the way, we were soon joyously exchanging our 
salutations around the matin meal. 

One more word about that dragoman. I am never 
very solicitous concerning mistakes in print, but I hate 
to seem to write nonsense. I did not say in my former 
letter anything about Roman history or even allude to 
Tarquin. I said then, and repeat now, that the word 
dragoman is cognate with Targum, and that means an 
interpretation. The old Jewish Targum is an interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. Dragoman means Targum- 
man, or an interpreter. 

THE VILLAGE OF LYDDA. 


While our people were folding up their tents like the 
Arabs, and as silently stealing away, we hurried into 
the town. We found a fine old ruin of a Crusaders’ 
church, erected in honor of one of the martyrs in Nico- 
media, who suffered in the violent persecution insti- 
gated by Diocletian. This ancient Saint George, born 
at Lydda, was brought back and buried in his native 
village. By some one of the curious and inexplicable 
freaks of medieval history, he was chosen to be patron 
saint of England. When the King of England, Richard 
the lion-hearted, came here, he found that the Moslems 
had made hard work with the ancient building; he 
restored it with great care. It was soon thrown down 
again, however, when the Saracens repossessed the 
country ; and now only one or two of its beautiful 
arches remain. A mosque has been constructed over 
one part of it, builded up out of its fallen stones. 

While we sat dreaming of the past, upon the debris 
of a shattered capital, we suddenly heard the sound of 
singing voices, not far away. We followed the course 
of the music, till we came to a room on the roof of a 
house near by, and found ourselves, to our great sur- 
prise, at the door of what seemed like a school. We 
were welcomed in by the master, as far as gestures 
could make his meaning plain. Over the passage-way 
was this motte: ‘‘Jzsus Curist’—then a large cross— 
‘CONQUER BY THIS.” This was in the Greek language. 
We learned afterwards that this was a school for native 
= conducted by some Greek Christians residing 

ere. 

It was a most interesting spectacle. Perhaps twenty 
or thirty little boys and girls were gathered that morn- 
ing. They all sat squat down on clean straw mats, 
spread over the stone floor; barefooted, having left 
their shoes in the entry standing in most funnily sug- 
gestive rows. A bell, of most primitive construction, 
being no more nor less than a fragment of what looked 
like a wagon-tire bent into an extemporaneous U, hung 
just outside, to be beaten with a club. The master was 
a fresh-looking middle-aged mar, who solaced his cull 
work smoking cigarettes, fashioning them one after 
another with felicitous skill. I wonder if this is one 
of the embellishments that the Greek church teach chil- 
dren. 

THE ROAD TO BETH-HOERON. 
We felt the weariness of our saddles only a little from 
yesterday, and this soon wore off under the exhilara- 
tions of the wonderfully fine morning air. On every 
side of the path, along which we rode, a rich profusion 
of Spring flowers gletipned the landscape. Pleasant 
sallies of good cheer, fragments of story, or snatches 
of song, kept the hours from dragging as we moved 





and after addressing them in violent and inflammatory | N 
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on among the cyclamens and anemones, finding now 
and then a wide bed of scarlet geraniums from which 
to gather a nosegay for the ladies, and occasionally a 
beautiful white star of Bethlehem to put among them. 
umerous lies also seemed to have chosen these 
fields for their extensive play-ground this forenoon, and 
sported around us with a pm, st and grace that ap- 
peared the very incarnation of swift and agile force. 
_ Before long, however, the road became stony and 
difficult. We found ourselves growing quite sedate, 
and occasionally inquiring the time. The region is 
entirely uninteresting after one begins to ascend the 
hills. Iremember only that it was a pretty spot be- 
side a fountain where we dismounted to lunch, aud 
that we were all glad enough for a rest under the trees. 
And I am sure we were happy to discern, in the shad- 
ows of the evening, the white tents of our encampment 
gleaming on the green slope beyond them. 
_ The spot was chosen for convenience, having noth- 
ing at all to commend it, save its proximity to a five 
spring of water. A wretched hamlet was close by, with 
only here and there a heap of promiscuous stones or 
rubbish, that may possibly be the ruins of an early 
building. Yet Beth-horon was one of the most flour- 
ishing towns in the territory of Benjamin, formerly— 
afterwards reckoned among the possessions of Ephraim, 
and finally allotted to the Levites for their support. 
Attracted by our kindled fires, the swarthy aborigi- 
nes of the village came speedily forth to give us the 
usual welcome. And so persistently cordial were they, 
that we deemed it quite advisable to carefully buckle 
every movable article to the tent-pole. It only remains 
to be noted that we were somewhat expedite in this 
ingenious transaction by the excited Arabic of the 
dragoman, as he announced some discoveries of loss on 
almost the instant of unsuspicious arrival. 


SAMSON'S FOXES. 


While I write, here on my lap in the tent, there 
comes on the night air the cry of a desolate pack of 
foxes, which are hovering on the brow of a shadowed 
hill, some half a mile off. They leap along the ridges 
now and then, making the gl m hideous with a pecu- 
liar kind of bowling or bark. These are a species of 
jackall; a ravenous beast always hungry; lingerin 
luxuriously in graveyards, and hurrying out to fields o 
battle ; everywhere at home, if only some carcase can 
be discovered for their obscene food. They resemble 
in their habits wolves, and will fight with ferocity over 
even a bone that can be gnawed at. The allusion of 
the Psalmist seems to have new force, as one sits listen- 
ing to the horrible yells of these creatures. ‘* Those 
that seek my soul to destroy it, shall fall by the sword, 
they shall be a portion for foxes.” 

There has been a cavil raised as to the actual possi- 
bility of Samson’s catching three hundred of these ani- 
mals, as he is recorded to have done for his famous ex- 
ploit in setting fire to the standing grain of the Philistines. 
But not unlikely they were in his day even more plen- 
tiful than now, for there was more for them to raven 
and fat upon when tiie neighborhood was thickly in- 
habited. And yet, if every spot was haunted only as 
thoroughly by a pack as numerous as that around us 
this evening, and if any proper proportion of them 
could be trapped, the number he needed would neither 
be preposterous nor unattainable. 

The sweeping of such a canine cavalcade through the 
fields of wheat and barley, to say nothing of the flam- 
ing firebrands, would be simply irresistible as a means 
of destruction. For there are no fences to interpose a 
barrier, no walls, no streams; nor is there any water 
for extinguishment. The more the flying animals 
were pursued, the faster they would run, fanning the 
brands, and scattering the devastation. That revenge 
must have seemed as unique to those wily people as 
it was irretrievable. Indeed, all along Samson appears 
. have been a genius as well as a giant in meeting his 

‘oes. 


HEIGHTS OF HISTORY. 


After we left Little Beth-horon, we descended into 
a deep valley, and there began a prodigiously steep rise 
over what the Scripture calis ‘‘ The going-up of Beth- 
horon,” to the top of the bill where we are now quietly 
encamped. The path was very severe on the horses, 
and tedious erough for those who rode them. In some 
places the roadway had been cut into steps, up which 
the patient animals made a clumsy and jarring advance. 
At one angle, as we turned, we saw ruins of an ancient 
castle or fortress, that reminded us of warlike memo- 
ries, for it might have been erected in those sturmy 
times when this pass was historic. I recollect when 
they used to bind up the Apocrypha with the Old and 
New Testaments in the family Bibles, and when my 
domestic sins used to be visited on my head with a 
punishing command to ‘‘go and read a chapter,” that I 
had perverse shrewdness enough to evade the edict by 
choosing a ment out of the ancient history ef the 
Maccabees. Icame to be in a measure familiar 
with a fine record of heroism. I am iuclined to add 
here one suggestion on this point; among the inci- 
dental advantages of; my choice, I find there now re- 
mains a decided repugnance to the Apocrypha, which 
1 should be very sorry to have fastened upon anv 
inspired portion of God's. word, as it certainly would 
have been if I had read it then as a mere punishment. 

We were rehearsing, on the way, some of these 
most thrilling incidents in Maccabean life. The bravest 
exploits that human daring bas ever accomplished are 
graven on these rocks, and will live in remembrance as 
Jong as the frightful steeps remain to attest the desper- 
ate courage of those Jewish heroes, battling for their 
own land. It was here that Judas Maccabeus con- 
fronted the host sent to subdue his army, and with his 
warriors, ‘‘few but undismayed,” took his final stand. 
There the Syrians received their crushing defeat, and 
down these very declivities were driven back with im- 
measurable slaughter. , 

So much I could vv ged remember from the gracious 
results of my youthful discipline. Each one of our 
party after this had his moiety of reminiscence to add, 
gathered from the various sources of his reading; and 
we found we had clambered even to the splendid sum- 
mits of one of the actual heights of history. 

On this same precipitous pathway occurred the final 
overthrow in after years of the patriot army of Israel— 
though, indeed, it was a victory, and not a defeat, 
which ruined them. Headlong over these stone steps, 
hewn in the unchanging rock, did the mighty men of 
Judah hurry the routed squadrons of the Roman sol- 
diery. They triumphed ; but were too sorely weakened 
and depleted by their losses in success to ever rally 

in. And Jerusalem soon saw the beautiful house 
of the fathers on Mount Moriah burned with fire. 


JOSHUA’S MIRAOLE. 


Of course the chief in interest of all the reminiscen- - 
ces connected with this now desolate spot has to do 
with the great battle between Israel and the Amorites, 
at the time when Joshua is said to have bidden the sun 
and moon stand still. Gibeon is close by—little Ajalon 
was right before us all the way up. e fell into an 
excited discussion about the form of the miracle, while 
we were riding up the steep. Some of the others said 





my views were not perfectly orthodox. I am certain I 
believe everything that is in the Bible. { But ,it is too 
late to-night to argue any more. 
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The Household. 








MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 





BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


BLEACHING, STARCHING, AND RE- 
MOVING STAINS. 


YOUNG housekeeper waites us: ‘ With- 
out the least knowledge of domestic 
concerns, I passed from the school-room into 
the position of a farmer’s wife. 1 have read 
with interest your articles in the household de- 
partment of The Christian Union; but I need 
some minute directions for starching, ironing, 
removing stains, &c. Any hints on these points 
would be very acceptable to me, and I doubt not 
to many others. I can now succeed very well in 
managing the cooking and _ butter-making, 
but am sorely tried about my washing and 
ironing sometimes. With cooking and butter- 
making, my sewing and babies, I have enough 
to do, and feel like evading the care or over- 
sight of the washing and ironing; but cannot. 
There are so many kinds of stains—fruit, tea and 
grass stains. Then if the girl succeeds in doing 
the washing pretty well, she makes such work 
with the starching, and smuts the clothes so 
badly in ironing that I am much troubled. 
Whether not particularfenough in cooking or 
straining the starch, I don’t know.” 

We judge from this letter that our friend is 
obliged to depend on “hired help” for her 
washing and ironing. We think we can show her 
how to succeed as well in this department as she 
seems to have done in cooking and butter-mak- 
ing; but whether she can manage to secure the 
observance of our directions by the girl in the 
laundry, is another and very doubtful question. 
One of the hardest of the housekeepers trials 
with the servants of the present day, is 
their unwillingness to receive any directions 
or counsels about the mode of doing their 
work; yet they seem utterly without any ca- 
pacity to plan or arrange their labor for them- 
selyes so that it may be performed in the best 
and easiest manner. They will be an hour in 
doing that which with a little forethought or 
method could have been done in one-third of 
the time, and in no one item of household 
labor do they manifest their total want of sys- 
tem so strikingly as in their laundry; yet they 
will not be taught a: more excellent way. 

With regard to stains, which are a gnef of 
heart to all good housekeepers, it is much surer 
and less troublesome to remove them when 
fresh, and the eye of the mistress must watch 
over this, or they will be left to dry and most 
likely be overlooked when the washing is done. 
Most if not all fruit stains can be taken out if 
stretched over a dish or pail and loiling water 
slowly poured overthem. If the stains have 
not been allowed to dry long this will speedily 
remove them. But if they have, unfortunately, 
been put into the wash, the soap suds will ‘‘set” 
the stains, and then, when discovered, they 
should be dipped in the “‘ Javelle water,” or 
“bleaching fluid,” which we mentioned a few 
weeks since. They should remain in this but a 
few moments, then be well rubbed and put at 
once into the boiler, and, as a general thing, 
when the article is taken from the boiler to 
rinse, the stain will have disappeared. If the 
stains from tea or grass are fresh, ‘‘ Jayelle 
water” will easily remove them, or wet the 
article with alittle ammonia, but in either case, 
if done before the regular washing, it should 
be well washed and spread on the grass to bleach 
and dry. Stains that have been long dried, or 
washed and boiled in before they were noticed, 
are much more difficult to remove. 

When clothes have become yellow or of a bad 
color from poor washing, or from lying unused 
for some time, it is well to take them from the 
boiler, wring out from the first suds and spread 
on the grass to bleach, while another boiler-full 
is being washed. When the second is put on 
tu boil, take up those that have been bleaching 
on the grass and rinse faithfully through two 
generous rinsing waters, the last water to be 
blued. Then pass through the wringer, starch- 
ing such as need it in hot starch unless you 
prefer to wait till you fold them, and hang up 
to dry. Then take the second mess from the 
boiler and leave on the grass to bleach, while 
you get the coarser articles washed and on to 
boil. This done, take up the second, rinse and 
hang out, and so on till all the white clothes are 
on the line. 

Most servants object to the bleaching, and 
they wash all the white clothes and leave them 
wrung out in piles in the baskets till all are 
washed before they hang up anything. This is 
poor work. The clothes become yellow and 
streaked by lying in coils as they come from 
the wringer, and under such management it is 
impossible to make them look clear and white. 
The sooner they are on the line after passing 
through the last rinsing, the clearer the clothes 
will be, and if well snapped as they are hung 
up and pulled straight and evenly on the line, 
one finds compensation for the little extra 
trouble—and it is very little—in the greater 

ease with which they can be folded and ironed. 
It is well to bleach clothes while washing, all 
through the pleasant weeks of spring, summer 
and fall, as it can be so much better done than 

n winter. One hour on the clean grass before 

rinsing is long enough. Itis not well to leave 

clothes out over night, when it can be helped, 
as they are liable tobe trampled over by cats 
and dogs during the night, or be spotted by the 


drip of the dew or fogs from the trees oF 
yines. 


“ Nuremburg Ultramarino-Blue,”’ which comes 
in pretty little balls about the size of a small 
cherry, at from fifty to seventy-five cents a box. 
One box with care, ina medium-sized family, 
will last several months. The balls must be 
tied into a blueing-bag and used like common 
blueing. 

A large, fire-proof, earthen sauce-pan, or one 
of the yellow ware Pipkins, is better than tin or 
iron to make starch in; but if these are not to 
be found, a tin kettle will do very well, if kept 
bright and clean, and never used for any other 
purpose. When cooking, it should be carefully 
attended to, and then there is no danger of its 
scorching. 

Two even teaspoonfuls of starch for each 
shirt, a saltspoonful of salt, a piece of sperm 
or white wax as largeas a pea, or, if these 
are not to be had, that much lard or butter is a 
good rule. Use enough cold water to wet the 
starch so that it can be stirred free from lumps 
and beaten perfectly smooth; then pour on 
boiling water. It is not easy to give the quan- 
tity of water to this amount of starch, as the 
tastes vary in regard to the stiffness of collars 
and bosoms. The starch must be stirred often 
and boil, slowly from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Skim and strain while hot into a large wooden 
bowl or earthen dish; keep a bag for straining 
starch, which should never be used for anything 
else; but it is safe to keep close watch, 
or towels, napkins, &c., will be used for this 
purpose instead of the bag. It is not long 
since we found one recommended as a splendid 
laundress, straining starch through a shirt-sleeve, 
which was tied about the wrist with a fine 
handkerchief. A good starch-bag was hanging 
not six feet off. ‘ Never mind, my lady, I'll 
wash it all out.” 

If you prefer to starch after the clothes are 
dried, wet the bosoms, collarsani wristbands in 
hot water, wring very dry and starch while the 
cloth is yet yet warm. Rub the starch in faith- 
fully, wring in a dry towel to remove all starch 
that may adhere to the outside, spread the 
garments out evenly, rub with a dry cloth, roll 
up tightly, and let them remain two or three 
hours before ironing. 

In cold weather it is safe to dampen and fold 
clothes at night, and then it is desirable to have 
the starched clothes ironed first. In warm 
weather thay should never be dampened or 
folded till morning, as there is danger of the 
starch becoming sour and mildewing, and un- 
less there is a cool, airy room to leave them in, 
it is not safe to sprinkle and fold anything, for 
they may mildew in a warm room in a night. 

If any article needs mending it is well to do 
it before ironing. When ironed, fold and press 
each article neatly, and hang evenly on the 
clothes-bars, leaving them there till perfectly 
dry. Fold shirts so that the bosoms will not be 
bent in the drawer. Collars should be kept in 
roundboxes. Ladies’ undergarments should be 
folded so as to bring the sleeves and necks out- 
ride. It is no more trouble, and it certainly is 
pleasant to have a drawer look neat and attrac- 
tive when one opens it. It is what a good old 
grandmother used to call *‘ sort 0’ restful to look 
at.“ Skirts should be made not much stiffer 
than new cotton. The noise of a very stiff 
skirt when one is walking is not the pleasantest 
music. They should be either hang up in a 
deep wardrobe or folded together lightly and 
laid on a broad shelf. 

Our ‘‘ young housekeeper” has given us a 
hint which will lead us to say much more about 
washing and ironing various fabrics, for which 
we thank her. It is so long since we were 
young and unused to care, that but for such 
favors we might forget that minute rules and 
explanations are the most essential assistance 
to those for whom we write; but we must defer 
what else may be desirable on this topic to 
another number, or we may, which would not 
be half so satisfactory, receive a hint on brevity. 


RECEIPTS. 


ScoLtopgp Crass.—Put the crabs into a 
kottle of boiling water and throw in a handfal 
of salt. Boil from twenty minutes to half an 
hour. Take them from the water when done 
and pick out all the meat; be careful and not 
break the shell. 
salt and pepper; we cannot give the exact 
ainount, as tastes differ so widely in seasoning; 
but taste, and if not enough add more, a little 
at a time till suited. Grate in a very little nut- 
meg, and add one spoonful cracker or bread 
crumbs, two eggs well beaten, and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter (even full); stir all well to- 
gether; wash the shells clean and fill each shell 
full of the mixture; sprinkle crumbs over the 
top and set in the oven till of a nice brown; a 
few minutes will doit. Send to the table hot. 


Broitzp Ham.—Cut thin slices from the 
middle of the ham; pour boiling water over 
them and let them stand ten minutes to 
freshen; wipe the slices dry and broil quickly. 


Tomato PiokiEs.—Slice half a peck of 
green tomatoes very thin; sprinkle over them 
half a pint salt; slice half a dozen onions and 
three large peppers full grown, but before they 
have turned red; add these to the tomatoes ; 
let them stand twenty-four hours, then drain 
them perfectly free of the liquor or brine; mix 
with them one tablespoonful of black pepper, 
one of alspice, one of mustard, half a table- 
spoonful of cloves, and the same of cinnamon 
all finely powdered; to this add a quarter 
pound of whole mustard seed; stir all well to- 
gether add just cover with good cider vinegar. 
Boil this mixture until as thick as jam, stir- 
ring often to prevent its burning. 


Quick Murrins.—Two teacup” butter- 
milk, one of thick cream, or if none, even 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, four eggs, 
half @ teaspoonful of soda; thicken with pre- 
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paré flour as thick as waffles. 


Toa pint of meat put a little} 


FARMER STUBBS 
AND HIS OLD DOG ‘* KEEPER.” 
BY MARY HOWITT. 

PART IL. 

In Farmer Stubbs's Kitchen. 


You ask me to tell you a story, 
A story nice and new— 

Anything, you don’t care what, 
If only it be true. 


Well, you shall have a story; 
But first I must take youdown 
Into a country village, 
A long way out of town. 


Now, we're at Farmer Stubbs’s, 
Where all is bright and clean, 

The kitchen could not be nicer 

If it belonged to the Queen. 


All up the wide, old chimzey 
Flickers and flashes the blaze, 

And rows of shining pewter 
Send back their silver rays. 


Is it not cozey and pleasant? 

Here sit Farmer Stubbs and his son; — 
They’ve taken their heavy-soled shoes off, 
Because their day’s work is done. 


They’ve been ploughing up the stubbles, 
All this livelong day; 

The horses are now in the stables, 
Munching their beans and hay. 


And the farmer and his son Joseph 
Are half asleep, while a sense 

Of comfort and satisfaction 
Surrounds them like a fence. 


They have smoked their pipes, and now 
Sit nodding like mandarins; 

They are too sleepy by half to move, 
Though the hot fire burns their shins. 


There they sit, and old Keeper 
Lies stretched out at their feet; 
He is as happy as they are, 
And, like them, scorched by the heat. 


Two or three times he has woke.up 
And shoved himself from the fire, 

But he quietly thinks to himself: 
**1’m as happy as dog can desire; 


**T’ve done my Saturday’s work, 
I've looked after master and men; 

It’s hot, but the fire won’t hurt me, 
And I’ll soon be asleep again. 


“‘This hearth has nowhere its equal, 
And I’m very fond of our folks; 
Master is a good master, 
And little Jim loves his jokes! 


‘* T reckon he’s a-bed by this time, 
The little rosy-faced lad! 
How fond of him is the master— 
How he laughs as he shouts ‘ gran-dad!’ 


*¢ One thing only gives me trouble— 
That’s the new dog in the yard; 

They’re making him such a favorite— 
1 feel it rather hard. 


‘But I won’t make myself uneasy, 
Nor bother my brains at all! 

I glance up and see old master, 
And young master stout and tall; 


‘¢They both of ’em are good masters, 
I love ’em to my heart's core, 

And they are fond of me, I’m certain— 
What can a dog want more ? 


** Now I'll leave off thinking, 
And stretch out my legs at ease, 
I can just have another nice slumber 
Whilst they have their bread and cheese.”’ 


PART II. 
What Farmer Stubbs settles to do on Monday. 


He was not asleep, old Keeper, 
When he heard the farmer begin: 
‘Joe, lad,” says he, “I’m thinking— 

But I feel it a-most a sin. 


Til tell thee what I’m thinking, 
We've too many dogs on the place; 

Keeper’s been a good dog 1n his day, 
But he now has run his race. 


‘¢ He’s been a useful old cretur, 
Sheep-dog and watch-dog in one; 

But he’s getting past his work,” 
Says the farmer to his son. 


‘*So I’m thinking—better get it over— 
It'll go to my heart, I confess— 

But what’s the use o’ so many dogs ?— 
Drowning’s easiest, I guess. 


‘“‘T wouldn’t have the old dog suffer 
More than need to be, 

For he’s been a good, old servant 
That I wild say !’’ says he. 


‘“¢ Just as you like, father,’’ says Joe, 
‘* But it’s a-most like shedding blood; 
And you needn’t ask me to do the job, 
For I could not if I would! 


‘© T was but a lad when we had him— 
I’ve a liking for the old beast; 

I and poor Bill Thornton 
We made him a christening feast. 


‘“‘That’s sixteen years ago, 
And poor Bill’s dead and gone; 
And old Keeper must go next— 
So we drop off one by one!” 


** Well, lad ! it’s no use talking 

So sentimental,” says the old man; 
“‘T’ll do the job on Monday, 

As tenderly as I can. 


* And drowning him in the sheep-pond 
I think he’d suffer least; 

For I would not cause needless suffering 
To him or any poor beast.” 


PART II. 
How Keeper lay awake, and thought. 


He heard it all, poor Keeper! 
And‘he understood it too; 
And you may think of his trouble 
When he heard what they meant to do. 


He had pleaded, could he have spoken, 
Against so hard a doom; 

As it was he looked sore troubled 
And slunk out of the room. 


Says Joe, ““What’s come to Keeper, 
e looks so downcast and queer ?”’ 
“‘He’s old,” says his father, ‘and past his work; 





T’ve geen it all this year.’ 





So they had their bread and cheese 
And their ale, and went to bed; 

And poor Keeper stole to the stable, 
With many sad thoughts in his head. 


He could not sleep a wink, 

Though his bed was soft and warm; 
What he must do, he was thinking, 
To escape this fearful harm. 


It seemed to him so cruel, 

So unaccountable and hard, 
Thus to be plotted against by those 
For whom he had such regard! 


What could be the meaning of it ?— 
‘Oh, now I know!” says he, 
“It’s that new dog—the interloper ! 
He’s been a-maligning of me! 


*¢1’ll up and worry him! that I will! 
And this ill turn repay!” 

But now the stable-door was locked, 
And he could not get away. 


So again to bed and to ponder, 
With many a heavy sigh; 

And after his anger came sadness, 
Till he was ready to ery. 


He thougat of summer and winter, 
Out in the fields all day, 

Of the friendly plodding horses, 
Of the wagon and cart and dray. 


Up in the morning early, 

Or late on the road at night, 
Doing whatever they told him, 
For obedience was delight. 


And so truly as he loved them— 

The farmer most and his son— 
What could he do, poor fellow ? 

He thought he’d be up and be gone. 


But again the stable was fastened; 
He could not get through the door, 

So he lay down again despairing, 
And thought sadly on as before. 


‘ Farmer Stubbs,” thought he, ‘‘is my master, 
And a good master anyhow; 

And as I’ve been always faithful, 
It’s too late to alter now. 


“T’ve tried to fulfill my duty— 
As with all good dogs is the way— 
And never shirked doing their bidding, 
For work was as good as play. 


‘*T should like now to do a kindness 
To old master and his son, 

That they might fondly remember 
The poor old dog when he’s gone. 


‘‘T’d face any danger for them— 

And where is the dog could do more ?” 
—With this his thoughts grew hazy, 

He began to doze—then to snore. 


PART Iv. 


What Keeper did on Sunday morning, and what 
Farmer Stubbs said. 


Yes, truly, he dropped asleep 
’Neath the manger where he lay, 

‘Where he had lain so many a year 
Amongst the straw and hay. 


The men on the Sunday morning 
Came not with the early prime, 

So the stable-door was not open 
Till nearly breakfast time. 


Up in a hurry sprung Keeper, 
Without the trouble to dress, 

Thinking he’d overslept himself 
And so made a pretty mess! 


He did not rerhember his trouble, 
But out he rushed apace, 

Thinking that something had to be done, 
As mostly was the case. 


And just at that very moment 
Out ran little, rosy Jim, 

As bright as a new-made penny 
In his new knickerbocker-trim. 


And the new dog sprang upon him, 
And he, trying to get beyond, 

And frightened out of his wits, poor child, 
Tumbled headlong into the pond! 


It was a large old water 
Where they washed the summer sheep; 
And the shade of pollard willows 
Blackened the water deep. 


Jim screamed, oh hard he screamed ! 
And out ran all the house, 

The farmer, his son, and his servants, 
And saw the dreadful souse. 


Little Jim, in the great, black pond, 
Knickerbockers and all! 

And the next moment poor old Keeper, 
Without sign given or call, 


Swimming out with the rescued cnild !— 
Was not that a sight to behold? 

Keeper, in the pond where he was to die, 
Doing a deed of gold! 


And only to see the farmer, 
And hear the words that he said, 
As he hugged and kissed little Jim, 
And patted Keeper's head! 


And as they sat at breakfast, 
The old dog’s nose on his knee, 
Says he to his son, ‘‘ Old Keeper's 
een more than a match for me! 


‘It’s just like a bit of a sermon— 

And 1t comes on a Sabbath day— 
He’s given back good for evil: 

Ay, lad, that’s the true, right way !’ 


Old Keeper wagged his tail 
With a loving look in his eye, 

For he knew that last night’s danger 
Of a certainty had passed by. 


And his end was M4 poseetal; 
In the spring, at itsuntide, 

All under his favorite nut-trees 
He lay down to sleep and died. 








GrapHio Comments. —‘“‘ Father Mills,” 
of Torringford, Conn., frequently diversified his 
public Scripture readings with original remarks, 
On one occasion, when reading the account of 
Satan s temptation ef our Lord, he interjected 
this remark after the offer of the kingdoms of 
the earth: “ Lying rascal, he didn’t own asingle 
acre.” As this was said in the same tone 
which had been used for the whole account, 
and as Mr. Mills went on without changing his 
voice, the congregation were a little astonished 
at this new version of the Evangelist. At an- 
other time, he said, in explanation of Martha’s 
busy labors, *‘ We are not informed what she 
was doing, but we may reasonably presume she 





‘was making shortcake.’ —Congregationalist. 


MAGGIE AND HER DOLLS, 


G6 OW don’t say a word 


Dolly’s going to sleep,” 
The little four-year-old held her batte 
closely to her breast, hushed it in the tenderest 
way, murmured words of endearment, and fin 
ally got up and walked slowly to her baby its; 
ter’s cradle and laid the waxen treasure on me 
pillow, with numberless cares and seat 
lest the “lovely ‘sponsibility” should ‘ waken 
up.” The doll was fast asleep at last, with its 
flattened nose and wide-open biue eyes turned 
solemnly to the ceiling, a bit of lace Was care- 
fully arranged to keep off the flies, and the a 
lieved mother turned away to snatch a mo 
ment’s rest from the cares of maternity. It was 
but a moment, however; some one in the room 
incautiously spoke above a Whisper, and the 
little martyr turned round sharply, rushed "a 
the cradle, exclaiming, “There, that child’s 
awake again,” snatched up “the child,” and 
went into the next room in great indignation 
saying, ‘It’s no use; that child hasn't had “ 
wink of sleep to-day, and I can’t 
sleep in that room.” 
The dear little girl has already entered upon 
the duties of her “‘sphere” at the age of four 
years. In every fiber of her being she is q 
woman. She coquettes behind a newspaper 
when papa comes home, pretending to read, and 
won't kiss him till the proper amount of woo- 
ing is gone through with; sheis mother to a 
whole family of dollies, and puts them through 
all the little disciplinary exercises that she has 
learned in the nursery, dresses and undresses 
them, drags them in her doll-carriage, takes 
them with her everywhere, refusing even to 
close her pretty blue eyes for an afternoon nap 
unless the favorite dolly for the time is nestled 
close to her rosy cheek. With papa and mamma 
and dolly her heart is full, and the long days go 
by happily for our little woman. Let us write for 
her a bright prophecy. Papa has money enough 
to buy Maggie every comfort and pleasure, and 
always will have. She has such pretty frocks, 
and dainty hats, and boots, and such lovely, 
lovely toys! She goes to nde, tucked snugly in 
between papa and mamma, through the quiet 
country, and over the smooth avenues of the 
park. She shall never have less of comfort and 
pleasure. She {is a princess, and she shall al- 
ways reign. 

The happy days go by, and Maggie will 
grow taller and taller, and by-and-by the be. 
loved dolls will be put away, and only loved for 
the good they have done, and the pretty child 
will be a bright, graceful girl, walking wita 
timid steps in the untried path of young woman- 
hood. Presently comes the piince, her equal 
or rather her complement, with heart for heart, 
and brain for brain, tender, wise, sympathetic— 
a broad, deep, loving nature, full of strength and 
goodness. He comes, and papa finds that 
Maggie isa woman. He looks about him for 
the baby who took such tender care of “that 
child,” and sees her no longer. He gives her up 
to the new claimant, and Maggie becomes the 
treasure and light of a good man’s house. She 
bears children, and the motherliness that was 
foreshadowed in the child is now an infinite 
fountain, unsealed forever. Her purity, her 
grace, her beauty, make an Eden of home, and 
when her husband forgets, in contact with the 
actual, his grand ideals, he has only to come 
home to believe again in his dreams of love and 
honor. Maggie finds it very sweet to bea 
woman, and has no wish to quarrel with her 
sphere. 

She is four years old now, and her future is 
not in our hands. "Only God knows what the 
coming years will bring to her. Will she be to 
blame if the happy fate we have predicted fail 
of being fulfilled? The strong, manly lover 
may not come; he may come and love her for 
a little, and then go away drawn by a stronger 
than she. The ideal husband may prove a cold, 
selfish animal. In such cases, will Maggie be 
any the less a true woman? And being 4 
woman, with great depths of love and wifely 
devotion unasked for and unused, will she avy 
the less need food and clothes, and a place for 
existence? What is she to do if husband and 
father fail?’ I am not speaking of women who 
take care of themselves, of women who want 
rights, of women who are out in the world 
claiming a chance to work and their day’s 
wages—think what you please of them. I am 
talking of Maggie, your own little pet, nursing 
her dolls. 

God give her a husband and a house full of 
babies—fill her heart full of love, and fill her 
life with the tender cares of a mother. But 
sometimes when you look at her, proud father, 
ask yourself if it would not be well to provide 
against the contingencies I have suggested by 
giving her a definite employment, and by mak- 
ing the paths of single women straight for her 
feet, in case she should ever walk therein. 

Fanny M. Barton. 


? mamma, 


red baby 


get her to 








Braiss In War.—Carlyle speaks with a 
sort of enthusiasm and surprise of Dumouriez 
and his fifty years’ unseen and unknown, fol- 
lowed by one year seen and known, of all coun- 
tries and times. But there is something yet 
more wonderlul about Count Von Moltke’s 
sixty-six years’ unseen and unknown, and then 
his month at Sadowa, and now bis campaign 
against France. Men have indeed sprung from 
untrained amateurs into great generals, like 
Spinola and Cline, but we can hardly recall any 
other instance in which the fruit of the orn 
study of war ever burst 80 late and yet 80 su ; 
denly intosuch magnificent ripeness. The _ 
mon popular idea that theory and practice ar 
seldom. mastered. by one individual receives 
new and striking refutation 1m the career 
German strategist.—London Daily News. 
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et 
sAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OcIETY'S Tsacuines.—Lillie had num- 
C pered among her admirers many lights of 
Ps ch, She had flirted with bishops, 
sid on deacons—who, none of them, would 
ear weatt? have been so ungallant as to quote 
“* such dreadful professional passages as 
reo liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
jiveth.” In fact, the clergy, while off duty, are 
sé f 7 guides of attractive young women than 
pe ol men; and Lillie had so often seen 
“ : ites attentions dagenerate into down- 
yr oa oral love-making that she held them 
: a 2 reverence as the rest of their sex. 
pei one dreadful John the Baptist of her ac- 
ae one of the camel’s-hair-girdle and 
veust-and-Wwild-honey species, once encounter- 
-» Lillie at Saratoga, and observing the ways 
a manners of the court which she kept there, 
nie it upon him to giveher a spiritual admoni- 
tion. “Miss Lillie,” he said, ‘‘ Isee no chance 
for the salvation of your sovl, unless it should 
please God to sed the small-pox upon you. I 
think I sball pray for that.” ‘Oh, horrors ! 
don't. I'd rather never be saved,” Lillie an- 
swered, with a fervent sincerity. The story 
was repeated afterward as an amusing bon mot, 
and a specimen of the barbarity to which reli- 
gious fanaticism may lead; and yet we question 
whether John the Baptist had not the right of 
it. For it must at once appear that, had the 
small-pox made the above-meutioned change in 
Lillie's complexion at sixteen, the whole course 
of her life would have taken another turn. The 
whole world than would have united in letting 
her know that she must live to some useful pur- 
pose, or be nobody and nothing. Schoolmasters 
would have scolded her if she idled over her 
jessons; and her breaking down in arithmetic, 
and mistakes in history, would no longer have 
been regarded a8 interesting. Clergymen, con- 
sulted on her spiritual state, would have told her 
freely that she was & miserable sinner, who, ex- 
ceptshe repented, must likewise perish. In short, 
all those bitter and wholesome truths, which 
strengthen and invigorate the virtues of plain 
people, might possibly have led her a long way 
on toward saintship. As it was, Lillie was 
confessedly no saint; and yet, if much of a 
sinner, society has as much to answer for 
as she. She was the daughter and flower of 
the Christian civilization of the nineteenth 
century, and the kind of woman that, on the 
whole, men of quite distinguished sense have 
been fond of choosing for wives, and will go on 
seeking to the end of the chapter.—Mrs. Stowe 
in the September “* Old and New.” 


Way Americans SYMPATHIZE WITH Prus- 
siA.—The choice of an American between the 
two parties cannot be doubtful. It does not 
depend upon the merits of the two monarchs, 
or our preference for the solid German King 
over the wily French Emperor, but upon the 
grand historic struggle between the Germanic 
and the Latin races. We belong to the great 
Germanic race, and hold its essential ideas 
against Latin centralization and priestcraft. 
We go against the despot, and the Pope as 
despot, and, therefore, we go with Prussia 
against Napoleon. Blood is thicker than water, 
and our American blood is essentially German, 
whether it was of old, nurtured from sources in 
Great Brit# or Germany. Prussia may be at 
present too despotic, but she is bound to work 
for liberty and progress, and even her leading 
Roman Cathelics are more earnest to be Catho- 
licsthan to be Roman; while the great ma- 
jority of the French priests, bishops, and all, are 
strongly ultramontane, and eager to strengthen 
the Roman ring of schemers who are conspiring 
to chain Christendom to the Papal throne. The 
Latin race, as such, has been a conspiracy 
against the human mind, and for three hundred 
and fifty years its leaders have tried to tread 
out the spiritof modern times. During that 
Period the best thoughts have come trom the 
Germanic race, in its various branches, and also 
the greatest inventions and discoveries. Jesuit- 
ism is the most characteristic thing that the 
Latin race has done; and Napoleonism is Jesuit- 
ism in politics and war. More than half of the 
seven thousand five hundred Jesuits on earth 
are in France, and the Emperor’s triumph over 
Germany woul. be their triumph over modern 
Progress.— Dy. Osgood in N. ¥. Post. 


A Snort Szrmon.—There’s nine men a 
standin’ at the dore, an’ they all sed they'd take 
thugar in ther’n. Sich, friends and brethering, 
was the talk in a wurdly cens, wonst common 
in this our ainshunt land; but the dais is gone 
by, and the sans run dry, and no man can say 
to his nabur, hoo art thou, man, and will you 
take enny mure shugar in your kaughey? But 
the wurds of our tex has a difrunt and a more 
Pertickelur meenin than this. Thar they stood 
at the dore ona cold winter's mornin’, two 
Baptiss and two Methodiss and five Lutharians 
and the tother one was a publikin. And they 
With one vois sed they wouldn’t dirty their 
eet ina dram Shop, but if the publikin would 
- and git the drinks they’d pay for’em. And 

ey all cried ont and every man sed, “ I'll take 
mine with shugar—for it won’t feel good to 
drink the stuff without sweetenin’.” So the 
Publikin he marched in and the barkeeper said, 
a at want ye?”’and he answered and sed: 
ms cal “How will ye have it?” ‘Plane 
dia S oe says he, “for it ain’t no use wastin’ 
Pre Ocircumsalivate akafortis.”. But there’s 
niteen standin’ at the dore, anda they all 

on ey'd take Shugar in ther’n. Friends and 
oa a it ain’t only the likker or sperits 
dailies drunk in this roundabout and under- 
. way, but its the likker 6f all sorts of 
sa e2 Wickednis in like mannet.’ Thers the 
We frogs. that menny of yon’ drinks to 
ihe ed ar sure to sweeten it with the 
“f Self-justification. "That’s the likker 





constant use, but they always hasit well mixt 
with the swetin uv prudens and ekonimy. Thar’s 
the likker of self-luy that sum men drinks by 
the gallon, but they always puts in lots of the 
shugar of take keer of No. 1. Ard lastly, thar’s 
the likker uy extorshun, which the man 
sweetins accordin to cirkumstances. If he’s in 
the flour line, he’ll say the pore ’ll be better off 
eating korn bread; if he’s in the cloth line, wy 
it’s a good thing to larn’em to make their cloth 
at home; if he’s in the lether line, it'll larn 
them the necessity of takin’ better keer uy 
shoos. And there’s nine men at the door, and 
they all sed they’d take shugar in ther’n. But, 
friends and brethering, thar’s a time comin’ and 
a place fixin, whar thar’ll be no “ standin’ at 
the dore” to call for “‘shugar in ther’n.” But 
they'll have to go rite in and take the drink 
square up to the front; and the barkeeper'll be 
old Satun and nobody else; and he'll give ’em 
“shugar in there’n,” you’d better believe it, 
and it’ll be shugar uv led and red hot led at 
that, as sure as four name’s Conshunce Dodger. 
And you'll be entitled to your rations three 
times a day, if not more frequentlier, and if you 
don’t like it you'll have to lump it, and so may 
the old Nick close down upon all your silk 
palavering around the plane old poole of 
brotherly luv and ginirosity and feller-teelin’ 
and fare play! Amen.—Columbus ( Miss.) 


Is it Sap—anp Way? — Riding over 
pleasant hills in Connecticut, one day, with 
some would-be lovers in our party, a friend, 
speaking of her daughter, said, “‘ How wonder- 
ful, how almost sad it is, that ‘we women’ 
have to settle the most solemn, important ques- 
tion of our lives at an age when so many of us 
are incompetent to judge of our own needs, be- 
fore we really know ourselves or what will make 
us happy, and then the decision once made is 


cording to laws of their nature, youth of oppo- 
site’ sexes are most strongly attracted toward 
each other between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five—if during that period, attachments 
are Oftenest formed that culminate in marriage, 
it would seem to be in accordance with Divine 
method, and why should it be sad? If it be the 
order of nature that we should choose life com- 


set with peculiar danger, where is the mistake ? 
Where is the cause of disaster? Are God’s 
methods precarious? Or has society interposed 
to thwart the beneficence of Divine arrange- 
ment? If young people fail to make such 
choice as results in connubial happiness, 
through ignorance of their own wants or ig- 
norance of each other, what is the cause of such 
want of knowledge? God has set brothers and 
sisters together in familics, that by mutual love 
and mutual duty home education and domestic 
happiness should be best secured. As society 
is the aggregation of families, ought not the 
young of both sexes to mingle constantly dur- 
ing school life, that they may share in the 
duties, the trials, the experiences of youth, 
and so grow toajust and reasonable estimate 
of each other, in the simple and comparatively 
safe relations of school friends? There are 
many who, having added to large opportunities 
of observation the results of the experience of 
parents and older friends, believe that the pro- 
portion of happy bomes, founded upon attach- 
ments made during school days, between the 
children of neighbors, in the simple intercourse 
of village life, is greater than of those formed 
under any other circumstances. If this be really 
so, it becomes young parents about to enter 
their children at school, to give the matter 
serious attention, and wisely determine whether 
they shall from the first patronize schools 
where boys and girls are trained separately, or 
whether they shall co-operate with those 
teachers who, having become convinced that 
the course commonly pursued 18 an unwise one, 
teach the young of both sexes at the same time. 
— Woman’s Journal. 


Tue Assurpity oF Tigat Lacine.— 
There would be no tight lacing if girls could be 
made to understand this simple fact—that men 
dread the thought of marrying a woman who 
is subject to fits of irritable temper, to bad 
headaches, and other ailments we need not 
mention, all of which, everybody knows, are 
the direct and inevitable product of the com- 
pression of the waist. Men like to see a small 
waist, certainly, but there is a very great differ- 
enee between the waist which is well-formed 
and in proportion to the rest of the figure, and 
a waist which is obviously and artificially com- 
pressed, to the destruction of that easy and 
graceful carriage which is one of the chief 
charms of a woman’sappearance. An unnatur- 
ally compressed waist is far more certain of de- 
tection than a mass of false hair or a faint dust- 
ing of violet powder. The rawest youth who 
enters a ball-reom can pick out the women who 
bave straightened themselves artificially. If 
the young lady who, to obtain the appearance 
of a dragon-fiy, has been subjecting herself to 
considerable physical pain, and who has been 
laying up for herself 4 prefty store of ailments, 
which only want time to pronounce themselves, 
eould only see the stare of scarcely-disguised 
contempt, and understand the scornful pity 
which greet the result of her labor, we should 
have @ change of the fashion—and it is merely 
afashion. Through all changes women remain 
true to only one fashion. Whether her clothing 
is as long and lank as that of a Grecian virgin, 
or, whether she builds around the lower half of 
her figure a rotund and capacious structure of 
steel, she is forever faithful to the tradition of 
a small waist; and she will weaken: her circula- 
tion, she will make her hands red, she will in- 
cur headache, she will crack her voice, and 
ehe will ruin her digestion, all to produce a 
malformation which wise men regarn with pity 
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and fools with derision. The Athenaeum. 


so Vital, so irrevocable, so enduring!” If, ac- | 5 
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Agricultural. | 








FAIRS. 


URING the week erding October ist, 
1870, fairs will be held as follows : 


D 







Momence, ee Co.... 


CONNECTICUT. 
Brooklyn, Wyndham Co..........+++000.+.-.5ept. 27-80 
ILLINOIS. 
a, I EAE SME I Sept. 26—Oct. 1 
Carolton, Greene O60... ..... 00s cccscccceese Sept. 27-30 
Galena, Jo Daviess CO.........sesceeeeceeees “ 2-3 
Lawrenceville, Lawrence C ss 28-30 
Litchfield, Montgomery Co. “* 2%—-30 
Albion, Edwards Co.............-.c+sceesee a 
\ INDIANA. 
RENO, Res Ss ask ces amstcen ences shahandn. 52°. ee 
Richmond, Wayne C0............sseccees--. ** 2 
MONSVINE...5<...2.0secmee Sept. 29—Oct, 1 


IOWA. 
Centreville, Appanoose Co... 
















“9799 
Butier Centre, Butler Co..... coos *S 29-29 
Atlantic, Cass Co........... - 38-29 
CRE INE Sb 5 he eG desecacbsdivesobecsescs “27-29 
Des Moines, Central Co........ “28-30 
Farmersburg, Clayton Co “« 2B 

1 field, Davis Co.... © 28-30 
Manchester, Delaware C .. » 2-80 
Warpello, Louisa Co.........cscsecsecseseee * 27-29 
Red Oak Junction, Montgomery Co........ “28-30 


KANSAS. 
OR Batts cai cs haus iBetneRs oseieds scsi 
KENTUCKY. 
Bardstown, Nelson Co........ seceee 
Springtield, Washington Co.. sbi 
Lexington, Lexington Co.... ......... 
MAINE. 





27-36 
Oct. 1 






Wilton, Franklin Co..........0....+. -Sept. 23— 

China, Kennebec Co., East............0.0008  27--29 

Skowhegan, Somerse. Co., Central......... * 27-29 

Monroe, Waldo and Penobscot Cos.......... ** 28—29 
5 MARYLAND. 

PING, «ibis dick Checntvcdvesnedsusscucs “ 2-30 
: MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ipswich, Essex Co........ cok 27-28 

reenfield, Franklin Co... ees “a 
Readville, Norfolk Co. ........ 2.0.05 nore... 2a--O8 
Bridgewater, Plymouth Mi cebccccetocs -Sept. 29—Oct. 1 


Hingham, Hingham Co. 








os eees SEPt, L7—2W 


Lowell, Middlesex Co.......... 29 
Nantucket, Nantucket Co.... “2829 
Great Barrington, Housatonic Co.. 28-30 
Amherst, Hampshire Co............ “27-28 
iamOtord, Unie 00... .00nscos neces sedsined 27-28 
Barre, Worcester Co., West.......... ** 29-30 
Fitchburg, Worcester Co., North..... “© 27--28 


Milford, Worcester Co., South east.......). 








MICHIGAN. 
Raneor, Eepeer OO... st nnedsaecnese sees as “© 28-30 
WE sctccnesesdsséncscesdeessonenchhesessss *  20—23 

: 3 MISSOURI. 
Mexico, Adrian Co.........eessess.occeee Sept. 27—Oct. 1 
Harrisonville, Cass Co......... as a 2 
Montgomery, Montgomery Co *, By Mia 
New Florence, Montgomery C aes 27—- “1 
Hannibal, North Missouri Co........... % 22%— “1 
‘.ouisiana, Pike Co..........0. sscscoceee mee age | 
Marshfield, Webster Co........ Sept. 27—30 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. _ 


Concord, Merrimac Co......... cer cpecseeces ** 28-29 
NEW YORK. 

DanBes, Fates Ga.. bis. od. cs iki. sche ccnccces *  2i—29 
Newburg Bay, Horticultural, Newburg..... ‘* 28—30 

EOD cbccccvasebeddecceocsctcdeestbsccosseccss ‘Sea 
Pleasant Valley, Hammondsport............ “28-30 
Mineola, Qué@n8 Co............cccccccecees-. ** 28-90 
Waddington, St. Lawrence Co.............. “ 27-29 

OHIO. 

Augusta, Carroll C0. .......+ceccescccscccsees “26-23 
Claridon, Geauga Co. . “* 2-3 


Greenville, Darke Co 
Sandusky, Erie Co..... 












Cadiz, HarrisOn Co..........5...cccc coos cece ** 28-30 
Kenton, Harden Co....... -Sept. 29—Oct. 1 
Painesville, Lake Co... «+-. Sept. 28—30 
Medina, Medina Co.... 28—30 
Ravenna, Portage Co.. + 28-30 
Summit, Richfield Co................ 28-30 
eS SI a's. cugteacees ones <ecdsnecs * 27-30 
Marysville, Union Co.. yvdeccecdsbedces  %) SE 

PT OOTIAE, RUD Un scnnarcdocenenpescancss> .** 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bor aMtans. 226. oivse ck eves. 8655 woe. “* 27-80 
Newton, Bucks Co..... ‘© 27-29 
meading, Berks O00. s.::0.2..06c.ceckecscacecs **  SFED 
3 WISCONSIN. 
Western, London, Ontario.................. “© 27—29 


WORK FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Soon after the time that this paper reaches 
its readers, the land designed for the winter 
grain crops should he ready for seed. At the 
West the ground is generally in good condition, 
it having been sufficiently wet by rain to make 
work easy. Four or six inches is deep enough 
to plow for seed, provided the ground has pre- 
viously been loosened to a greater depth. A 
cultivator following the plow will be a great 
advantage to the crop. Sow the very best seed, 
gelected by repeated winnowings, and, if pos- 
sible, pickled and dried inlime. Planting in 
drills takes less seed, and is highly recom- 
mended. Wheat should be sown by the middle 
of September. Rye may be sown later, say 
until) the 7th of Oetober. Clean the corn-houses 
and granaries while they are empty, and if there 
is any reason to suspect the presence of weevils, 
scald with hot soap-suds or lye, or even leave 
the house empty for one winter. Make it very 
hard work for rats and mice to get in. Keep 
the root-crops clean of weeds, and do not be 
afraid to thin out. Keep the stables as cool as 
possible andgwell ventilated. Give all kinds of 
stock good pasturage, but do not let them eat 
down the aftermath until it is well grown. 
Keep burning weeds as late as you can. 

In the orchard fruit-picking is the order of 
the day. Apples and pears should be picked as 
soon as they are just ripe enough to be in perfec- 
tion when they reach the market. Make pre- 
parations for planting if you purpose doing it 
in the fall. Save all fallen fruit for feed, or to 
grind for vinegar. Manure orchards and nur- 
series with a mixture of stable-manure, sods, 
and ashes, or some other ‘similar compost. 
Dry your fruit for winter use when the sun is 
hot enough to do it effectually. 

In the vineyard, pick the grapes when ripe, 
and let them lie in a cool room for six or eight 
days so that the skin may toughen, and pack 
carefully for market. Use scissors in picking, 
and handle the fruit as little as possible. 


OLD AND NEW HAY. 


In this country it is not generally known 
that well cured hay is better when it is more than 
a year old than when it is fed out curing the 
winter succeeding its harvesting. In England 
the choicest racing and hunting horses are fed 
upon meadow-hay over one year old, while the 
new hay is fed to horses of which such exces- 
sive exertions are not required, and for which 
the more expensive kinds of fodder are not 
considered necessary. The hayin that country 
is put in very large ricks or stacks, there being 
less waste where large quantities are put to- 
gether, for the reason that the smallerthe num- 
ber of the stacks, the less is the surface ex- 
posed to the weather, and the less covering is 
necessary to protect it. Many of the best far- 
mers regularly keep a quantity of hay to ripen 





through a summer, and then feed it to working 


cattle orto those which are fattening for mar- 
ket. Our present system of Storing hay. in 
barns, of course precludes the possibility of 
keeping a large quantity of hay the season 
round, but there is no reason, if a higher mar- 
ket price ever justifies the experiment, why our 
hay should not be made up in as perfect ricks 
as ever graced an English yard, and kept as 
long as may be deemed necessary. It is very 
probable that as we grow older and more care- 


0 | ful in our domestic economy, we shall learn to 


take far greater pains in curing hay and other 
kinds of fodder than we do now, and perhaps 
the votaries of the turf will teach us, if no one 
else does, the value of old hay, oats, and beans, 
which are the only feed with which a careful 
English groom is willing to feed his master’s 
horses. 


— Hearts anp Home says it has known 
aman who has mowed round the stone heaps 
on six acres of land for six years, when two 
men and a pairof oxen would have removed 
allin one day. It estimates that he has lost in 
hay ten times the worth of the labor, and in 
time double the cost of removal. 


— In Satinas Vattey, California, there 
are 2,000 acres cultivated to flax. Of this 
amount one man putin 700 acres. The crops 
are looking well, and flax raisers are already 
guaranteed a market for the seed, at from three 
to four cents per pound. 








Scientific & Sanitary. 








IGHTNING anp Vapor.—The num- 

ber of those who are permitted to witness 

an immediate stroke of lightning and remain to 
give an account of it. is comparatively small. 
We had that doubtful privilege—may it never 
be repeated—during the last great thunder- 
storm. The stroke fell upon the mast-head of 
a yacht in which we had our temporary abode. 
Fortunately the standing rigging was of wire- 
rope, and hence the immunity of seven persons, 
some of whom would doubtless have otherwise 
been killed. It was impossible at the first to 
judge where the blow had fallen which seemed 
to smite the water, nor could it be determined 
until we discovered the shattered topmast. The 
most interesting points observed, aside from 
the noise as of a terrific explosion, and the light 
as of a furnace, were the powerful odor of 


30} ozone, which was almost suffocating, and de- 


scended into the cabin as if heavier than air, 
and a vapor which seemed momentarily to ob- 
seure the vision. It might be readily supposed 
that the existence of such a vapor was only the 
illusion of a dazed eye. There was nothing 
burned, not even singed, nor any apparent cause 
to produce it. It is interesting, however, to 
note in this connection that Professor Meissné 
of Gottingen, who has made ozone a special 
study for years, asserts that under certain cir- 
cumstances it creates a vapor. He says that if 
electrified oxygen (the so-called ozone) be 
passed through certain reducing agents, the 
oxydizing portion of it is completely absorbed, 
and the remaining portion of it has the remark- 
able property of forming, with water, a peculiar 
vapor. What reducing agent may have been 
present on the occasion spoken of it is difficult 
to say. But the ozone was there abundantly 
and the water, and it may not have been an en- 
tire delusion that we were enveloped in a vapor. 
One thing can be affirmed; a strong dose of 
ozone, even in a contined space, is not sulphur- 
ous nor irritating to the lungs, nor poisonons; 
it only gives one the uncomfortable sensation 
of strangeness. Furthermore, we are warranted 
in the conclusion that wire-rigging is a good 
sanitary provision for sailing-vessels, provided, 
indeed, it does not serve to attract lightning as 
well as to disarm it; only care should be taken 
to connect it at some point with the water, in- 
stead of letting it traverse the portion of the 
hull between the chain-plates to which the 
shrouds are fastened, and the water-line. 

OsoILLATIONS OF THE CaPitoL Dome.— 
When, many years ago, Foucault suggested an 
easy method of visibly demonstrating the rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis by noting the mo- 
tion of a dial beneath the fixed plane described 
by a pendulum, the experiment was tried in 
many places, exciting much interest. It was 
very soon noted, also, that structures of suffi- 
cient elevation showed a diurnal oscillation 
under the unequal effects of sun-heat affecting 
different sides. Thus the expansion of the 
stones in Bunker Hill monument, upon the 
sunny side, throws the axis of the centre of 
gravity over toward the opposite side, and a 
pendulum would show a variation of several 
inches in the course of a day. This same 
phenomenon now comes up afresh, as illus- 
trated in a more striking way by the dome of 
the Capitol at Washington, which 1s built of 
iron. The pendulum suspended from the centre 
describes an elliptical curve upon the floor 
beneath. Asone segment of the dome is un- 
affected, and the remaining parts are affected 
unequally by the morning, meridian, and even- 
ing rays, the figure described must be a curve 
of peculiar conformation, with a straight line 
for the base, or arc. We should be glad to see 
some of our clever mathematicians calculating 
this intricate problem to determine what the 
curve ought to be, and then verifying their 
calculations by the actual experiment. It would 
be a nice thing to do, thereby justifying the 
soundness of their methods, and bmnging to 
them increased public confidence in those stu- 
pendous astronomical calculations whose verifi- 
cation is not so easy, and so much has to be 
taken on the strength of our faith in the cal- 
culators. 

Fruits in Tuer Szason.—The abund- 





ance of fruits rejoices the heart, and few need 





a second invitation to pluck and eat. he 
craving of the appetite is a sufficient hint tat 
they have their valuable function in preserving 
and restoring health. Many old ideas of pre- 
judice must give way to common sense, Let 
fruit be ripe and sound, let everything hinting 
at decay be carefully excluded, and then give 
freely, except in peculiar cases where exper.exzv 
and prudence utterly forbids. The differen: 
vegetable acids are as a rule highly advan- 
tageous to the system, and called for at this 
season more than strong meats. With some 
persons particular fruits act as poisons. We 
have known not a few who are badly affected by 
strawberries, others by apples; but these are 
only exceptions. Even in some cases of in- 
testinal disturbance, when fruits aré usually 
forbidden according to old rules, benefit may be 
derived from them. In France the grape-cure 
is now mueh talked of tor copsumptives, and 
many are visiting the vine yards with great zeal, 
and with reported success. We have heard of 
peaches being named in the same connection. 
The remedy is certainly much pleasanter than 
many, and, taken along with the excitation, 
and fresh airing of visiting the orchards and 
vineyards in person, may be very effective. In 
these days of plenty there are dark reports of 
the reckless destruction of fruits on their way 
to market to keep up prices, by speculators and 
middlemen. How much more noble and worthy 
of our civilization if speculators would give 
away the surplus to the poor, who have no 
means to buy! The market value of produce 
might thus be sustained, while the sterling 
qualities of human nature would come forth 
shining with a higher value still. 


Prenistorico Rextics in Iraty.— Prof. 
Botti announces the discovery of remains be- 
longing to the bronze and antecedent ages, in 
the Grotto del Diavolo, Bay of Lucca. Frag- 
ments of pottery, from the most elegant vases 
of the finest clay to the roughest objects 
kneaded with sand, bones of ruminants, whether 
of extinct species or not we are not told, layers 
of ashes and charcoal, five flint weapons, and 
various objects of lead and copper. This dis- 
covery may serve to modify Dr. Mommsen’s 
statements in his history that there are no re- 
mains of man in Italy, antedating the Hel- 
lenico-Italian immigrations, but the character 
of the remains would, on the whole, indicate a 
comparatively modern origin. 


PgrririzD Woop In Eaypt.—For a great 
many years travelers to Egypt haye been in 
the habit of bringing away as curiosities pieces 
of stone, csleedomy, which were petrified wood. 
The locality’ near Cairo has been called the 
petrified forest. My. Carruthers has examined 
it more carefully, and determined the wood to 
be of exogenous trees, differing in this respeot 
from the prevailing palms of that land, and 
from the flora of the coal epoch. The growth 
is of a comparatively modern geological! period. 
He supposes that the forests flourished to the 
south, and trunks of trees were brought down 
to the desert in lower Egypt by floods. Only 
two species can be detected, and of these one 
greatly predominates. 


South HEMIsPHERE OBSERVATORIES.— 
Prof. Gould, a distinguished astronomer of our 
own land, is active in his labors as Superinten- 
dent of the Argentine Observatory, to which he 
has been appointed by that government. Mr. 
Stone, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, is 
to be established with a telescope at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Mr. Le Sueur is successfully 
at work at Melbourne. Observations from these 
three points, by such experts, with first-class 
instruments, can hardly fail to add much to 
astronomical knowlege, and their arrangements 
will be complete when the demands of com- 
merce shall bring them into telegraphic com- 
munication with one another and with North- 
ern observatories, The sun, with its spots, its 
storms, its chromosphere, its photosphere, and 
its prominences, is now attracting a lion’s 
share of attention. 


Spontangous Gznzration.—Dr. Bastian 
has been making some fresh experiments to de- 
termine this vexed question. After submitting 
various fluids to what he claims to be crucial 
tests for the destructiun of all germs, he still 
found, after the lapse of a certain number of 
days, in his sealed flasks various living in- 
fusoria, with protoplasmic matter, whatever 
that may be. He claims to have shown thus 
that life may be developed without previous 
life. The same thing has been said many 
times before, while further examination has 
shown at some point a fallacy; we must there- 
fore wait for the experiments of others before 
assuming that the question is settled that the 
nitrogen of ammonia may take on organized 
form, without the help of previous organs. 


New Praner.—Dr. Peters, the indefatig- 
able planet-searcher, makes the following an- 
nouncement to the Uttica Herald of a new 
asteroid which has crossed the path of his 
stellar wanderings. 

‘TCHFIELD OBSERVATORY 
998 CLINTON, AUG. 16, 1870. ¢ 
here 

A planet, unknown to me, was found 

t, and its motion fully ascer- 
Ne ote mye oe It is on the border 


nigh L 
1 esterday evening. : 
of aquaies me: Capricornus, in 321 degrees 
right ascension, and 13 degrees south delinea- 
tion, going south at the rate of three minutes 
er day, and easterly 14 minutes. It will be the 
Piith of the asteroids. 
(Signed) C. H. F. Perens. 


GrowrH oF TreEs.—Mr. Trouyelot, of 
Boston, asserts that branches incline to.grow 
toward the east, irrespective of wind. It is 
most noticeable in the cherry tree, next in the 
maple and button-wood. Transplanting with- 
out. observing this fact is apt to stunt the 





growth of a tree, 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, Aug. 31, to Tuesday, Sept. 6. 
HOME. 








— The fishery question, which was so 


“near involving us in a war with Great Britain 


a few years ago, has again come up in an in- 
teresting and possibly complicated form. It 
will be remembered that early in the summer 
the laws and customs regulating the rights of 
American fishermen slong the shores of the 
Provinces were re-promulgated, and the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States 
Gispatched vessels to the fishery grounds, in 
order to secure the rights of their respective 
citizens and settle any disputed questions which 
might arise. Rigid rules were enforced, for- 
bidding American fishing craft to enter Do- 
minion ports either to procure supplies or to 
pack their fish for market, and the result has 
proved that not only are the American fisher- 
men injured, but the inhabitants of the Do- 
minion seaport towns complain that their own 
business has suffered in consequence. Petitions 
have been forwarded to Washington, complain- 
ing of the unnecessary strirgency of the regula- 
tions as they exist at present, and the matter 
has been referred to the State Department, 
where it will receive early attention. The last 
complication is the seizure of an American 
fishicrg schooner, from Gloucester, Mass., by 
the Canadian authorities. She was laden with 
ice and fish, and her case will be decided in the 
courts. Itis hoped that the laws will be re- 
laxed before the beginning of another fishing 
season, and amended rules adopted, to the advan- 
tage of all parties concerned. 


— The work of reducing the number of 
officers of the army uuder the new law is 
rapidly going on, and, in addition to the large 
number recently ordered before the Retiring 
Boards many are honorably discharged at their 
own request,’receiving one year’s leave of ab- 
sence from the date of their discharge and pay 
until the end of the year. As soon as the Re- 
tiring Boards make the necessary examinations 
of officers ordered before them as hundred or 
more will be placed on the retired list, which 
has been increased to 300 under the recent act 
of Congress. : 


—The Missouri Republicans have split, 
as the Democrats of that State fendly hoped 
they would, nominating two tickets at their 
State Convention on Saturday. The division 
takes place on the tariff question, the protec- 
tionist ticket which seems to have the best 
elaim for being termed the regular ticket, Lear- 
ing Joseph McClurg’s name as candidate for 
Governor, while the seceders or free traders 
nominate B. Gratz Brown. The splitis cer 
tainly unfortunate so far as it endangers the 
success of the party on the lst of November, 
but we draw some consolation from the fact 
that the advocates of free trade have gained 
sufficient strength in at least one Western State 
to assert themselves on an independent plat- 
form. 


—In North Carolina Judge Dick has de- 
livered an opinion upon the case against Gov- 
ernor Holden and ,his agents in the late trou- 
bles in Alamance and Caswell counties. The 
court holds that no warrant can be issued against 
the Governor for any excess of authority in the 
discharge of the functions of his executive 
office, and that a bench warrant cannot run to 
the counties of Alamance and Caswell while 
they are in a state of insurrection against the 
military officers acting under the orders of the 
Governor. Warrants will be iseued for the 
arrest of Col. Kirk and his coadjutors, to be 
executed anywhere in the State, except in the 
counties of Alamance and Caswell. A court 
of impeachment is the proper tribunal to tty 
abuses of executive authority. The court also 
holds that subordinate agents of the Governor 
are not free from arrest for any abuse of au- 
thority when outside of insurrectionary dis- 
tricts. Warrants will accordingly be issued to 
the Sheriff of Wake county commanding him 
to take Col. Kirk and the others named in the 
writ, wherever found, except in Alamance and 
Caswell counties. 

—The Central Committee of the German 
Republicans of this city have recently held 
their preliminary meeting, and have aseumed a 
position which, in general, does credit to their 


. intelligence, and which will doubtless influence 


the action of the State Convention. They 
favor the abolition of taxes on materials enter- 
ing into shipbuilding, and advocate the immedi- 
ate removal of all political disabilities arising 
from the rebellion ‘‘ as a necessary consequence 
of complete reconstruction.” We are particu- 


larly glad to note the fact that they are in favor 


of reforming the Civil Service. Their resolu- 


tions say, ‘“ Appointments to offices of an ad- 
ministrative nature only should be made simply 


after due examinations as to fitness and ability, 


and dismissals from the same only for derelic-} proclaim 
Such is their opinion on na- | ment of National Defense, com 


tion of duty.’’ 


@ right to deny Saxon and Celt the privilege of 
getting crazy on whiskey, while we permit the 
Teuton to make himself good-natured or stupid 
on lager-bier? Our own opinion is very dis- 
tinet, and the remedy we would be willing to 
adopt is simple, but it would not be popular, 
and would not find enough supporters to give it 
@ shadow of achance at Albany. If in such 6 
case as this it were justifiable to choose the 
lesser of two evils, we would most certainly de- 
clare in faver of the least harmful beverage, but 
under the circumstances we do not see how our 
lives and property are to be safe from the effects 
of excessive whiskey unless we havea strict 
license and excise law, which, to be impartial, 
must needs include in its provisions the mild 
national drink of Germany. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect that the average German will 
give up his lager in order to keep his more ex- 
citable fellow citizen sober, but if he could be 
brought to see the matter in its purely humani- 
tarian, not to say its Christian light, he would 
surely be willing to undergo same inconven- 
ence for the benefit of the community. 


— The opening of the railway from St. 
Paul to Duluth, the first link of what will 
before many years be the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, has already turned a portion of the 
grain traffic of the Nor:h-west from its hitherto 
accustomed channels. ‘New York seems for 
once to have been distanced in the race for a 
monopoly of the great lines of transport, for 
the Lake Superior Road is owned by friends of 
the Pensylvania Central, and will of course be 
managed in its interest, the lines of grain 
steamers running direct from Duiuth to Erie. 
That this new line will be a favorite with 
Western shippers, is already evident, although 
the great elevator building at Duluth is still 
unfinished, and the ruilroad itself has been 
open but a very short time. One propeller bas 
already started for Erie with a cargo of grain, 
and further consignments are on their way, a 
sufficient number of propellers having been 
engaged to meet the necessities uf the trade. 
A line of vessels, each of 1,200 tons burden, is 
building, and is to be ready on the opening of 
navigation in the spring of 1871, and the rail- 
road company is making preparations in the 
way of wharves and depots, which show that it, 
at least, hasan abiding faith in the future of 


Duluth. 
—— ——_—_. 


FOREIGN. 


—Our last week’s summary left MacMa- 
hon’s army in a critical position in and around 
Rheims and near the Belgian frontier, while 
the Crown Prince and Frederic Charles were on 
the point of attacking him if they had not al- 
ready done so. Rumor placed the Emperor 
mith Bazaine at Metz, and the Empress and 
Prince Imperial were variously distributed ac- 
cording to the fancy of correspondents. Our 
readers doubtless know already the result of 
the battles near Rheims. Defeated on the 
30th and 3lst of August, the French fell back, 
fighting with great gallantry, on Sedan, where 
they were surrounded and forced to an uncon- 
ditional surrender on the Ist inst. The Emperor, 
who it turned out after all was with MacMahon, 
wrote from Sedan to King Willism, “ As I can- 
not die at the head of my army, I lay my sword 
at the feet of your Majesty.” So ends the Sec- 
ond Empire! King William and the Emperor 
met soon after the surrender, but as the latter 
had only himself to give up of course no final 
terms of agreement involving national affairs 
could be arranged, and he was accordingly as- 
signed a residence for the present near the 
capital of Hesse Cassel, where, it is said, he will 
soon be joined by the Empress and the Prince 
Impenal. The French are still besieged at 
Metz and Strasbourg, and the surrender of 
either or of both places may be looked for at 
any moment. So much for the first act of the 
drama which has in such a wonderful manner 
demonstrated the strength of United Germany 
and the weakness of Imperial Frence. Now 
the scene shifts to Paris, whose inhabitants at 
last realize the full extent of the disasters which 
have befallen their armies in the field. <A dis- 
patch to the Tribune states that the Crown 
Prince broke up his camps before Sedan on the 
morning after the victory and took up his 
march for the capital. It was hoped that diplo- 
macy would prevent further bloodshed, but on 
the announcement of the Emperor’s capture 
and the flight of the Empress, Paris promptly, 
and with as yet comparatively little disorder, 
proclaimed a Republic and announced her deter- 
mination to drive the Prussians from the soil of 
France. The members of the Corps Legislatit, 
or such of them as were in Paris, met on Mon- 
day, and, after a stormy debate of two hours, 
passed a decree of forfeiture against the Em- 
peror. Upon this those members, who have 
heretofore been known as Imperialists, retired, 
and those who remained formed a Provisional 
Government for national defense. Seals were 
placed upon the doors of the Corps Legislatif, 
and the following proclamation was issued: 
Republique Francaise, Ministere d U Interieur : 
The decheance (forfeiture) bas been prononnced 


in the Corps Legislatif. The Republic has been 
at the Hotel de Ville. A Govern- 
of 11 mem- 


tional affairs, and to our thinking they are bers, and ali the Depusies of Paris, has been 


quite as sound in the less attractive questions 


constituted and ratified by pene acclamation. 
Their names are Arago, Emanuel Cremieur, 


of State politics, touching the misrale of| Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, Gambetta, Garnier- 


Tammany, special legislation, denominational | Pages, Glais-Bizoin, E 

yO schools, and fraudulent elections. fort and Jules Simon. 
atthe end, however, they stumble upon 

the dreadful possibility of prohibited lager, and 


grants, free 


me M. Picard, Roche- 
l nm. Trochu will at the 
same time continue in the exercise of the 
wers of Governor of Paris, and is appointed 
inister of War in place of General Palikao. 


protest against “an preventive laws enacted Please placard payee and, if n 


against possible misuse for the benefit of public Race prociaienad by the p 


morals, which 


have their source in unprohibited 


7 ic erier this declara- 
For the Government of National Defense. 


The Ministe Shh I = 
e r e Taterior. 
Paris, the 4th day of September, 1870, at 6 





Thestions of our polity, Have we | o’slock'P. M. 


The offices of the Provisional Government 
are distributed as follows: 

Minister of Foreign A | fairs.—Jules Favre. 

Minster of Justice.—Issac Cremieux. 

Minister of the Interior.—Leon Gambetta. 

Minister of Finance.—Emest Picard. 

Superintendent of Public Works.—Pierre Do- 
rian. 

Minister of Commerce.—Joseph Magnin. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction.—Jules 
Simon. 

Minister of Marine.— Martin Fourichon. 

Minister of War.—Leuis Jules Trochu; also, 
President of the Committee. 
This ministry is made up in the interest of the 
extreme liberals, and almost every one of its 
members has been, at one time or another, the 
object of Imperial prosecution. Its composition 
does not promise much permanency for the 
newly-proclaimed Republic, even if the Prus- 
sians are not taken into the account, and what 
the sequel will be time only can show. The 
Republic has been proclaimed with enthusiasm 
at many of the principal cities of France, and 
scenes of violence may occur in Paris even 
before the Crown Prince is before its walls. 
The partial sacking of the Tuileries is already 
rumored, but in general terms the revolution 
has been effected thus far with unexampled 
good order, and it is at least to be hoped, 
though hardly to be expected, that if the new 
ministry contains men who are capable of scber 
second thought, they will abandon the insane 
idea of fighting the Prussians, and trust to the 
generosity of King William, or to friendly 
foreign mediation, forthe security of French 
rights and independence. 


— The official announcement that the war 
which has for years kept Brazil and Paraguay 
in a ferment is over, has been received, and the 
peace rejoicings at Rio Janeiro took place on 
the 10th of July. The proceedings are reported 
as having been a complete failure, so far as the 
intended pomp and circumstance were con- 
cerned. A large building, like those which we 
called ‘‘ wigwams”’ in former Presidential cam- 
paigns, was erected, and 8,000 invitations to the 
aristocracy were issued, but scarcely apy one 
accepted, and when the mperor and suite en- 
tered the ‘‘ temple” it was empty, and the doors 
had to be thrown open to the populace, in order 
to secure a numerically respectable audience. 
ATe Deum was, however sung, and the officials 
did the best that they could undef the circum- 
stances. The fact seems to be that the present 
ministry, and especially the War Minister, is 
very unpopular, and a political or ministerial 
crisis may come atany moment. A provisional 
treaty of peace was concluded, under date of 
June 20, declaring the restoration of peace be- 
tween the allies and Paraguay, the former 
promising non-interference in the organization 
ofa permanent government. The question of 
boundaries is postponed until they can be 
settled authoritatively by treaty, but the allies 
will probably dictate their own terms in this 
Tespect. 

—On the 24th of August Colonel Woles- 
ley marched without opposition into Fort 
Garry, at the head of the troops which he has 
led through the wilderness between Lakes 
Superior and Winnepeg, and so ends the Red 
River rebellion, which at its outbreak and dur- 
ing part of its existence excited much at- 
tention, and has at times afforded considerable 
amusement in its comic aspects, while possess- 
ing serious possibilities enough to cause grave 
apprehensions. Riel, the self styled President 
of Winnepeg, appears to have been captured 
unawares, while his followers who still nomi- 
nally remained under arms fled at the approach 
of the Canadians. The inhabitants of the Red 
River country, or the Province of Manitoba, 
as it is now called, appear ready for the restora- 
tion of constituted authority. They are at 
present engaged in reaping an abundant harvest 
which will place them beyond the reach of want 
during the coming winter. The regular forces 
which formed part of Col. Wolesley’s command 
will return almost immediately to Canada, leav- 
ing the volunteers to do garrison duty during 
the winter. 


— The City of Boston libel suit, of which 
we gave some account two weeks ago, has been 
concluded in favor of the steamship company, 
the defendant Jenkins having been ‘* cast with 
costs.” The effect of this verdict is to vindi- 
cate the Inman: Company entirely from any 
negligence, and to establish the fact that the 
vessel was in a perfectly seaworthy condition 
in every respect. The libel which formed the 
cause of action in this instance could not have 
been uttered in any other place than Halifax, 
as the vessel only stopped incidentally at that 
port and not for a sufficient time to enable a 
casual observer to determine what her condition 
was. Her real condition was established by the 
company by witnesses who were professioually 
aware of her seaworthiness and safety. 


— A brief dispatch announces that the 
Italian Ministerial Council has decided to trans- 
fer the seat of Government to Rome before the 
end of September. What will become of the 
Papal States and the temporal suthority of the 
Pope remains tobe seen. At all events, the 
march of an excommunicate and somewhat 
reckless king upon their frontiers cannot be 
viewed with complacency by the Ecclesiastical 
Government, whatever may be their faith in 
the recently promulgated dogma. 


—Mexico appears to learn no wisdom by 
experience, and is at present 1n as tempestuous 
® condition as ever. The government is as 





| banal uttecty impotent, and various insurgent 





leaders, of whom Martinez is perhaps the most 
formidable, are having their own way in differ- 
ent parts of the republic—as it is called. 





FINANOIAL AND OOMMERCIAL. 








NEW YORE, September 6, 1990. 

Wall Street.—The sudden and startling news 
from the seat of war on Saturday threw the street into 
a ferment of excitement which centered in the Gold- 
room and much Gold changed hands during the day. 
It is known that combinations existed, the member: of 
which hoped to repeat the scenes of last September to 
their own profit, but the fall of Gold must be discour- 
aging to gamblers, and we may hope that the Prussian 
success will do something towards securing us against 
panics. 


The Stock Exchange is favorably influenced by 
the news, and the New York and Western Railroads, 
already tending to higher prices, received a fresh im- 
petus on Saturday. 


General Trade was fairly actite during the week 
both in Foreign and Domestic Goods, while the export 
demand for Produce and for Gold was again light. 


Fereign Exchange is firm in tone and a fair busi- 
ness is doing as we go to press, on a basis of 1095; @10%%¢ 
for prime 60 days Sterling bills on London. 

Quotations for the week ending September 6. 
High- Low- Clos- 
ext. et, ing. 
American Gold Coin...sccsessseseee 117 11434 115 
G. S. 6s Cou Bl... cececcceescessece LIS ildig 11d 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Com "62 .......ccccees ae’ | 1123, 113 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cot “G4...cccccccccccccce 112g UL 111% 
U. S. 5-W's, Com 6S .......cceeeeeee- 1i2 lll}g 111K 


U. 8. 5-20's, Com 67........ceccceee-- 1105 108% 110% 
U. S. 6-BWe, Con WB... cccccccccocsss 11036 110 110% 
WT, Binns iccccocccessennsoes 106% 165 

U.S. 10-40 Cou ..... euepocnspensccenss, SG. 6 
U. &. currency 66.....cccsccscecsecee 112 Illig 111% 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol..... 964 WE G% 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 9235 89 G15 
Harlem......... Mndabetbesctéboosssee 134: 1305G 131g 





Milwaukee and St. Paul pf......... 
N. J. Camtral .....ccccoccccscsceccese M235 101K 10235 








PRODUCE MARKETS. 








NEw YORK, Septembe? 6, 1870. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the 
week ending Sept. 5, were as follows: 








PUBLISHERS NOTICES, 








ae 
Elizabethtown, Louisville, ang Pa- 


ducah Railroad of Kentucky, 

Few railroads contain, in the Conditions of 
the country through which the line Tuns, ele. 
ments more essential to success than the line 
now being made between Elizabethtown Louis- 
ville, and Paducah. Too frequently these Under- 
takings are wholly dependent on one branch of 
manufacture, the seat of which may be trans- 
ferred to another part of the country; put this 
railroad has been undertaken to supply a sore 
and pressing need—in fact, the Recessities of 
life and civilization—to a large Population; ang 
instead of having to wait for the development 
of the region through which it Tuns, it will at 
once step into a large and lucratire business, 
The estimated cost of the road was $5,700 000 
but 33 miles have been already completed, end 
the entire road, 125 miles, has been contracted 
for at 10 per cent. below these figures, Ninety 
one miles will be finished by the Ist January 
1871. The city of Louisville, with alarze pops. 
lation has so great an interest in the forma- 
tion of the road, that it has contributed honds 
for $1,000,000 toward it, private individuals 
have subscribed $320,000, and Elizabethtown 
and Graysen, Muhlenberg, Caldwell, Lyn, pa 
McCracken counties, $1,775,000, makinz a total 
subscription of $3,095,000. The Louisville 
bonds have realized $920. i 
cash, and $800,000 hs ies Aedes harem a 
been used with the contractors. $3,000,000 


more is necessary for the completion and Open- 
ing of the line, and this amount is being raised 
by mortgage bonds of $1,000 each. Although 
it is to be supposed that the Kentuckians, woo 
have subscribed so liberally, wiil jealously watch 
the application of their funds, yet to place their 
line amongst the highest class of secnrities the 
directors have agreed with the Union Trust 
Company of New York to leave the mortgage 
bonds in their possession, and only to use them 
at the rate of $16,200 per completed mile of road, 
We understand that of the boads alreadrissued. 
for the distance completed. one-half have been 
absorbed in Kentucky. Here, therefore, ap- 
pears to be every element of security. A large 
community, in good financial credit, takes upon 
itself one-balf the entire cost of a public work, 
and private citizens residing in the district, in 
theis individual capacity, absorb a moiety of 
the remaining mortgagcs, leaving, therefore, 
ouly a quarter for outside subscriptions. Tuis 
is tne only railroad which ruus East aod West 
in Kentucky. Connecting Elizabethtown, 
Louisville, and Paducah, in which large iron and 


Sw | Manufacturing interests are centered, it passes, 


according to the chiet-engineer’s report, turouga 


4 | three or four countiet in which cval-iieids and 
'sy2 | iTon ore exist in cluse proximity to each other; 


and as the coal-fields extend along s3 miles ot the 


1,884 | road, @ large carrying trattic must be developed 





Butter—The loeal market tends to lower prices in 
consequence of heavier receipts and continued dullness 
inthe trade. We quote: 








State firkins, fair toextra, # B...............- 
do do common to fair # B eves 

Western firkins. cee 

State half-firkin tubs. 

State Weish tubs, 

Western Reserve, 

Western, brands, # Bb 


Cheese—The market shows some signs of recovery 
from its long depression, and the local and export de- 
mand is quite strong. We quote: 

State | 

State I 

State Factories, 


State 
State f 








Cee... st 143g 14% 
Ordinary. 1654 : 17 

APES 2044 203g wae 

Good a - 3 P34 224 22% 

Eggs—tThe demand continues light and will proba- 


bly remain so during the existing abundance of fruit. 
Our quotations are still ** loss off.” 





Stateand Pennsylvania # doz...............2% @35 
Western, 8 d0Z.........cecceccccccccccsccces. 22 GU 
SI, Binns otc nccc ects cctscccnsbancces 23 eu 


Flour and Meal—In Flour the trade has been 
light. Rye Flour is in moderate demand and Corn- 
mealis dull. We quote: 











Su ino Statoand Western ........0.c00- $4,60@5, 10 
xtra W i 1 ee 
Gee peond hoop ens ing branda: 320 1550 
Extra Ohio, family} 5. 
ape Sy Sener 
Corn-meal, inferior to very choice... .....4,85@3,65 








Grain—All kinds of Grain have been rather dull, 
but Wheat was more active on Monday, although at re- 
duced prices. We quote: 








prompt and forward delivery and trade has been quite 
lively on lower prices. Beef continues inactive. We 
quote: 
Western Mess, ® bbl...........cecseee 79 
Brg Mees, § Cele 
++ 12,00@16,00 
a pes ayy 


tierce ..........c0. 27,00@3u, 
do. India Mess, per tierce......----"""" 31,00@33.00 





bbdl.... 
bbl.... 








CATTLE MARKETS. 


Monday, Sept. 5, 1870. 

Beeves.—Receipts for the week 9,613. The market 
bas yielded a trifle to the continuous heavy receipts, 
but not so much as might naturally be expected. We 
quote: Prime to Extra Bullocks 16@16% cts. First 
quality 1535@16 cts. Fair quality or medium 14k@15 
cts. Inferior, 7@11 cts. 

Milch Ceows.—Receipts for the week 56. The trade 
is very low, all the offerings being of very poor qual- 
ity, and even fine animals can hardly be expected to 
bring more than $80, while fresh cows of poor quality 
have sold as low as $90. 


Veals.—Receipts for the week 8,170. Grass Calves 
sell for 4@6ctas #B, or $7@i0 each. A lot of 22, averag- 
ing 2062, bronght $8.50 each. 

Sheep and Lambes.—Receipts for the week 82 
200. Prime lots of fat sheep bring 63scts., while com- 
mon sell as low as 4@5cts. Lambs are 3c lower, and 
some good 70® lots have sold as low as Scts. 

Swine.—Receivts for the week, 14,587. The high- 
est price paid is 18cte., but very few are sold at that 
rate. A fairquotation being 1236@1%xcts., with live 
at 936 @lOincts. 


from this suurce alone, coal being a bigh-pneed 
article in Kentucky. This sec:ion of country 
forms a fine tobacco and grain-growiong region, 
and large quantities Of lumber are produced. 
Materials fur the completion of 59 miles ot road 
bave been purchased, and are now ready to be 
laid down. The well-known firm of Norton, 
Slaughter, & Co., 41 Broad street, negotiaie 
tne loan in this market. 


—_—»>——_ 


Silver Plated Ware. 
A VISIT TO THE MERIDEN BE!TANNIA COMPANY'S 
WAREROOMS. 


In no branch of manufacture has the charac- 
teristic skill and enterprise of our Eastern popu- 
lation attained a higher degree of perfection, 
or reaped a larger reward, than in the produc- 
tion of Silver Plated Ware. A large manufac- 
tory belonging tothe Meriden Company was 
totally destroyed on the 16th inst., causing & 
loss of four hundred thousand dollars. So great 
a calamity would have paralyzed any ordinary 
business, but Mr. Wilcox, Secretary of the 
Company, states, that as the association pos- 
seases seven factories, it will only create a tem- 
porary inconvenience. 

Some idea of the magnitude of their operations 
can be found by this statement, and by the fact 
that the building at 199 Broadway, which is the 
wholesale and retail distributing center of their 
wares, contains ordinarily a stock valued at two 
millions of dollars. Immense shipments are 
frequently made on foreign account. ie 

That innate love for the beautiful which is 1m 
planted in the nature of mankind is here caps- 
ble of being gratified without crippling the 1e- 
sources of any person possessing very moderate 
means. Ice Pitchers in the most tasteful and 
chaste of designs, Baking Dishes, Covers, Fruit 
Stands, and everything pon veg Aad — 
ble for the most luxurious abode; Knives, Forks, 

, and other articles for domestic use ss 
be obtained at varying prices but all marvelou y 
cheap when the excellent finish of each article 
is examined and borne in nie = ge 
tions of this Company are triply Pp , 
no difference from cilver goods can be mony 
in their ap ce, while they wear admirabiy- 
Mr. 8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer for Mase 
chusetts, has examined these manufactures >. 
expresses in unqualified terms his eS 
for the results obtained, and for the skill, a 
severance, enterprise, and intelligence by 
expenditure of which orly have such res 

possible. : 

“Our space precludes us from even glancing # 
the various other articles many of whic po 
masterpieces of art; but in its cheapness = 
utility we find reason for especially a 
tioning the National Coffee Pot, an article or 
we believe must eventually make its w8y ihe 
every household, ani the sooner it = 80 this 
better, for making delicious coffee. - hn 
by a use of at least 33 per cent. less than rc 
in ordinary use. We have used it in our = 
household, and can give our unseen’ he 
comium to the indorsement given it , Rave 
number of distinguished persons whose —_ 
are to be found in the circular of the ———. 
Its cost is from two dollars and 6 balf up ’ 


amit 
a 
SPECLAL NOTICES. 








—_—X—X—ainK—l:_l 
Facts for the Ladies. a 
Mrs. F. H. F., of Elizabeth, N. J., “sem 
I have had one of the Wheeler & og é 
ing-Machines, No. 6,352, for ten years. 
been used by myself, family, and friends, coB- 
atantly, with no expense for 
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J ‘ he 
( 1 ha! irted with bishepe, 
ima ‘a ) wld 
“ jue 

to her suel readfa! professioual passages as 
She that liveth m jpieasure ia lead winle ashe 
liveti. in fact, the clergy, wh i duty, ar 
RO sever g.raes of atiractiy ourng Vommen thaa 


ore: mortal wen; and Lillie he id so often seen 
-lueir spiritual attentions dagenerate into down 
right temporal love-making that she held them 
in as small revereuce as the rest of their sex 
(aly one creadful John the Baptist of her ac- 
guaintange, one of tie camei's-hair-girdle aud 
locust-and-wild-honey species, once cncounter- 
ing Lillie at Saratoga, 
abd wavnners of the court which she kept there, 
took it upon him to give her e spiritual admoni 


and observing the ways | 


tion. “ Miss Lilhe,”’ he said, * Isee no chance 
for the salvation of your sovl, unless it should 
please God to sead the small-pox upon you. I 
think | sball pray for that.” © Oh, 
don't. Id rather never be saved,’ 
sincerity. 


horrors ! 
Lillie an- 
swered, with a fervent The story 
was repeated afterward as an amusing bon mot, 
and a specimen of the barbarity te which reli- 
gious fanaticism may lead; and yet we question 
whether John the Baptist had not the right of 
it. For it must at once appear that, hai the 
small-pox made the above-mentioned change in 
Lillie's complexion at sixteen, the whole course 
of her life would bave taken another turn. The 
whole world than would have united in letting 
her know that she must live to some usefal pur- 
pose, or be nobody and nothing. Sohoolmasters 
would have scolded her if she idled over her 
lessons; and her breaking down in arithmetic, 
and mistakes in history, would no longer have 
been regarded as interesting. Clergymen, con- 
sulted on her spiritual state, would have told her 
freely that she was a miserable sinner, who, ex- 
cept she repented, must hkewise perish. In short, 
all those bitter and wholesome truths, which 
strengthen and invigorate the virtues of plain 
people, might possibly have led her a long way 
on toward saintship. As it was, Lillie was 
confessedly no saint; and yet, if muchof a 
sinner, society has as much to answer for 
as she. She wasthe daughter and flower of 
the Christian civilization of the nineteenth 
eentury, andthe kiad of woman that, on the 
whole, men of quite distinguisned sense have 
been fond of choosing for wives, and will go on 
seeking to the end of the chapter.—Jfrs. Stowe 
in the September ** Old and New.” 


Way Americans SYMPATHIZE WITH Prus- 
s14.—The choice of an American between the 
two parties cannot be doubtful. It does not 
depend upon the merits of the two monarchs, 
or our preference for the solid German King 
over the wily French Emperor, but upon the 
grand historic struggle between the Germanic 
and the Latin races. We belong to the great 
Germanic race, and hold its essential ideas 
against Latin centralization and pricstcraft. 
We go against the despot, and the Pope es 
despot, and, therefore, we go with Prussia 
against Napoleon. Blood is thicker tban water, 
and our American blood is essentially German, 
whether it was of old, nurtured from sources in 
Great Britain or Germany. Prussia may be at 
present too despotic, but she is bound to work 
for liberty and progress, and.even her leading 
Roman Cathelics are more earnest to be Catho- 
lics than to be Roman; while the great ma- 
jority of the French priests, bishops, and all, are 
strongly ultramontane, and eager to strengthen 
the Roman ring of schemers who are conspiring 
to chain Christendom to the Papal throne. The 
Latin race, as such, has been a conspiracy 
against the human miad, aud for three hundred 
and fifty years its leaders have tried to tread 
out the spiritof modern times. During that 
period the best thoughts have come from the 
Germanic race, in its various branches, and also 
the.greatest inventions and discoveries. Jesuit- 
ismis the most characteristic thing that the 
Latin race has done; and Napoleonism is Jesuit- 
ism in polities and war. More than half of the 
seven thousand five hundred Jesuits on earth 
are in France, and the Emperor’s triumph over 
Germany would be their triumph over modern 
progress.— Dr. Osgood in NV. Y. Post. 


A SHort Szrmon.—There’s nine men a 
standin’ at the dore, an’ they all sed they'd take 
shugar in ther’n. Sich, friends and brethering, 
was the talk in a wurdly cens, wonst common 
in this eur ainshunt land; but the dais is gone 
by, and the sansrun dry, and no man can say 
to his nabur, hoo art thou, man, and will you 
take enny mure shugear in your kaughey? But 
the wurds of our tex has a difrunt and a more 
pertickelur meenin than this, Thar they stood 
at the dore ona cold winter’s mornin’, two 
Baptiss and two Methodiss and five Lutharians 
apd the tother one was a publikin. And they 
all with one yois sed they wouldn’t dirty their 
feet ina dram shop, batif the publikin would 
go and git the drinks they’d pay for’em. And 
they all cried out and every man sed, “I'll take 
mine with shugar—for it won’t feel good to 
drink the stuff without sweeteninw%”” So the 
publikin he marched in and the barkeeper said, 
“What want ye?’’and he answered and sed: 
“Adrink.” ‘How will ye have it?” ‘Plane 
and strate,” says he, “ for itain’t no use wastin’ 
shugar to cireumsalivate akafortis.”’ But-there’s 
nine more a standin’ at the dore, and they all 
sed they'd take shugar in ther’x. Friends and 
brethering, it ain’t only the likker or sperits 
that is drunk in this roundabout and under- 


handed way, but its the likker of-all sorts of 


human wickednis in like manner. Thers the 
likker of mallis, that menny of you drinks to 
the dregs; but yure sure to sweeten it with the 
shugar of self-justification, That’s the likker 
of avriss that sum keeps bebind the curtin for 
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| at home if he’s in tbe letber lin ivth tern 
i them the necessity of takin’ better keer uy 
|shoos. And there's nine wn at the door, ana 


| they all sed they'd take shugarin ther. But 
| friends and pretheriiy, thar’s atime comin and 
;& place fitin, whar tiur’ii be no ‘ standin’ at 
the dore” to call for “shugar in ther'n.” But 
| thes vy lihave to go rite in and take the drink 
square up to the front; and the baykeeper'il be 
old Satun and nobody elve; and he'll give ’em 
‘‘*shugar in there’n,’’ you'd better believe it, 
led aud red hot ied at 
that, as sure as your name’s Conshunce Dodger, 
} And you'll be entitled to your rations three 
times a day, if not more frequentilier, and if you 
don't like it you'll have to lump it, and so may 
the old Nick close down upon all your silk 
palavering around the plane old poole of 
brotherly luv and ginirosity and feller-teelin’ 
and fare play! Amen.—Columbus ( Miss.) 


and iti he shngar nv 


Is ir Sap—anp Wuy? — Riding over 
pleasant hills in Connecticut, one day, with 
some would-be lovers in our party, a friend, 
speaking of her daughter, said, *‘ How wonder- 
ful, how almost sad it is, that ‘we women’ 
have to settle the most solemn, important ques- 
tion of our lives at an age when so many of us 
are 1pcompetent to judge of our own needs, be- 
fore we really know ourselves or what will make 
us happy, and then the decision once made is 
so Vital, so irrevocable, so enduring!” If, ac 
cording to laws of their nature, youth of oppo- 
site’ sexes are most strongly attracted toward 
each other between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five—if during that period, attachments 
are oftenest formed that culminate in marriage, 
it would seem to be in accordance with Divine 
method, and why should it be sad? If it be the 
order of nature that we should choose life com- 
panions early, and early choice is ordinarly be- 
set with peculiar danger, where isthe mistake? 
Where is the cause of disaster? Are God's 
methods precarious? Or has society interposed 
to thwart the bencficence of Divine arrange- 
ment? If young people fail to make such 
choice as results in connubial happiness, 
through ignorance of their own wants or ig- 
norance of each other, what is the cause of such 
want of knowledge? God has set brothers and 
sisters together in families, that by mutual love 
and mutual duty home education and domestic 
happiness should be best secured. As society |; 
is the aggregation of families, ought not the 
young of both sexes to mingle constantiy dur- 
ing school life, that they may share in the 
duties, the trials, the experiences of youth, 
and so grow toa just and reasonable estimate 
of each other, in the simple and comparatively 
safe relations of school friends? ‘There are 
many who, having added to large opportunities 
of observation the results of the experience of 
parents and older friends, believe that the pro- 
portion of happy homes, founded upon attach- 
ments made during school days, between the 
children of neighbors, in the simple intercourse 
of village life, is greater than of those formed 
under any other circumstances. If this be really 
so, it becomes young parents about to enter 
their children at school, to give the matter 
serious attention, and wisely determine whether 
they shall from the first patronize schools 
where boys and giris are trained separately, or 
whether they shali co-operate with those 
teachers who, having become convinced that 
the course commonly pursued is an unwise one, 
teach the young of both sexes at the same time. 
— Woman’s Journal, 


Tse ApsvRDITY oF ‘licnT Lacinc.— 
There would be no tight lacing if girls could be 
made to understand this simple fact—that men 
dread the thought of marrying a woman who 
is subject to fits of irritable temper, to bad 
headaches, and other ailments we need not 
mention, all of which, everybody knows, are 
the direct and inevitable product of the com- 
pression of the waist. Men like to see a small 
waist, certainly, but there is a very great differ- 
ence between the waist which is well-formed 
and in proportion to the rest of the figure, and 
a waist which is obviously and artificially com- 
pressed, to the destruction of that easy and 
graceful carriage which is one of the chief 
charms of a woman’sappearance. An unuatur- 
ally compressed waist is far more certain of de- 
tection than a mass of false hair or a faint dust- 
ing of violet powder. The rawest youth who 
enters a ball-room can pick out the women who 
have straightened themselves artificially. If 
the young lady who, to obtain the appearance 
of a dragon-fiy, has been subjecting herself to 
considerable physical pain, and who has been 
laying up for herself a pretty store of ailments, 
which only want time to pronounce themselves, 
could only see the stare of scarcely-disguised 
contempt, and understand the scornful pity 
which greet the result of her labor, we should 
have a change of the fashion—and it is merely 
a fashion. Through all changes women remain 
true to only one fashion. Whether her clothing 
is as long and lank as that of a Grecian virgin, 
or whether she builds around the lower half of 
her figure a rotund and capacious structure of 
steel, she is forever faithful to the tradition of 
a small waist; and she will weaken her circula- 
tion, she will make her hands red, she will in- 
cur headache, she will crack her voice, and 
ehe will ruin her digestion, all to produce a 
malformation which wise men regarn with pity 
and fools with derision. —Zhe Atheneum. 
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WORK FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Soon after the time that this paper reaches 
its readers, tha land designed for the winter 
grain crops should be ready for seed. At the 
West the ground is generally in good condition, 
it having been sufficiently wet by rain to make 
work easy. Four or six inches is deep enough 
to plow for seed, provided the ground has pre- 
viously been loosened to a greater depth. A 
cultivator following the plow will be a great 
advantage to the crop. Sow the very best seed, 
selected by repeated winnowings, and, if pos- 
sible, pickled and dried inlime. Planting in 
drills takes less seed, and is highly recom- 
mended. Wheat should be sown by the middle 
of September. Rye may be sown later, say 
until} the 7th of October. Clean the corn-houses 
and granaries while they are empty, and if there 
is any reason to suspect the presence of weevils, 
scald with hot soap-suds or lye, or even leave 
the house empty for one winter. Make it very 
hard work for rats and mice to get in. Keep 
the root-crops clean of weeds, and do not be 
afraid to thin out. Keep the stables as cool as 
possible andjwell ventilated. Give all kinds of 
stock good pasturage, but do not let them eat 
down the aftermath until it is well grown. 
Keep burning weeds as late as you can. 

In the orchard fruit-picking is the order of 
the day. Apples and pears should be picked as 
soon as they are just ripe enough to be in perfec- 
tion when they reach the market. Make pre- 
parations for planting if you purpose doing it 
in the fall. Save all fallen fruit for feed, or to 
grind for vinegar. Manure orchards and nur- 
series with a mixture of stable-manure, sods, 
and ashes, or some other similar compost. 
Dry your fruit for winter use when the sun is 
hot enough to do it effectually. 

In the vineyard, pick the grapes when ripe, 
and let them lie in a cool room for six or eight 
days so that the skin may toughen, and pack 
carefully for market. Use scissors in picking, 
and handle the fruit as little as possible. 


OLD AND NEW HAY, 


In this country it is not generally known 
that well cured hay is better when it is morethan 
@ year old than when it is fed out during the 
winter succeeding its. harvesting. in England 
the choicest racing and hunting horses are fed 
upon meadow-hay over one year old, while the 
new hay is fed to horses of which such exces- 
sive exertions are not required, and for which 
the more expensive kinds of fodder are not 
considered necessary. The hayin that country 
is put in very large ricks or stacks, there being 
less waste where large quantities are put to- 
gether, for the reason that the smallerthe num- 
ber of the stacks, the lessis the surface ex- 
posed to the weather, and the less covering is 
necessary to protect it. Many of the best far. 
mers regularly keep @ quantity of hay to ripen 
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| time double the cost of removal. 
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— In Satinas Vatiey, California, there 


amount one man putin 700 acres. The crops 
are looking well, and flax raisers are already 
guaranteed a market for the seed, at from three 
to four cents per pound. 
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IGHTNING anp Vapor.—The num-’ 
ber of those who are permitted to witness 
an immediate stroke of lightning and remain to 
give an account of it is comparatively small. 
We had that doubtful privilege— may it never 
be repeated—during the last great thunder- 
storm. The stroke fell upon the mast-head of 
a yacht in which we had our temporary abode, 
Fortunately the standing rigging was of wire- 
rope, and hence the immunity of seven persons, 
some of whom would doubtless have otherwise 
been killed. It was impossible at:the first to 
judge where the blow had fallen which seemed 
to smite the water, nor could it be determined 
until we discovered the shatiered topmast. The 
most interesting points observed, aside from 
the noise as of a terrific explosion, and the light 
as of a furnace, were the powerful odor of 
ozone, which was almost suffocating, and de- 
scended into the cabin as if heavier than air, 
and a vapor which seemed momentarily to ob- 
scure the vision. It might be readily supposed 
that the existence of such a vapor was only the 
illusion of a dazed eye. There was nothing 
burned, not even singed, nor any apparent cause 
to produce it. It is interesting, however, to 
note in this connection that Professor Meissuer 
of Gottingen, who has made ozone a special 
study for years, asserts that under certain cir- 
cumstances it creates a vapor, He says that if 
electrified oxygen (the so-called ozone) be 
passed through certain reducing agents, the 
oxydizing portion of it is completely absorbed, 
and the remaining portion of it has the remark- 
able property of forming, with water, g peculiar 
vapor. What reducing agent may have been 
present on the occasion spoken of it is difficult 
to say. But the ozone was there abundantly 
aud the water, and it may not have been an en- 
tire delusion that we were enveloped in a vapor. 
One thing can be aflirmed; a strong dose of 
ozone, even in a confined space, is not sulphur- 
ous nor irritating to the lungs, nor poisonous; 
it only gives one the uncomfortable sensation 
of strangeness. Furthermore, we are warranted 
in the conclusion that wire-rigging is a good 
sanitary provision for sailing-vessels, provided, 
indeed, it does not serve to attract lightning as 
well as to disarm it; only care should be taken 
to connect it at some point with the water, in- 
stead of letting it traverse the portion of the 
hull between the chain-plates to which the 
shrouds are fastened, and the water-line. 
OsoILLATIONS OF THE Capito. DomE.— 
When, many years ago, Foucault suggested an 
easy method of visibly demonstrating the rota. 
tion of the earth on its axis by noting the mo- 
tion of a dial beneath the fixed plane described 
by a pendulum, the experiment was tried in 
many places, exciting much interest. It was 
very soon noted, also, that structures of sufli- 
cient elevation showed a diurnal oscillation 
under the unequal effects of sun-heat affecting 
different sides. Thus the expansion of the 
stones in Bunker Hill monument, upon the 
sunny side, throws the axis of the centre of 
gravity over toward the opposite side, and a 
pendulum would show a variation of several 
inches in the eourse of a day. This same 
phenomenon now comes up afresh, as illus- 
trated in a more striking way by the dome of 
the Cepitol at Washington, which 1s built of 
iron. The pendulum suspended from the centre 
describes an elliptical curve upon the floor 
beneath. Asone segment of the dome is un- 
affected, and the remaining parts are affected 
unegually by the morning, meridian, and even- 
ing tays, the figure described must be a curve 
of peculiar conformation, with a straight line 
for the base, orarc. We should be glad to see 
some of our clever mathematicians calculating 
this intricate problem to determine what the 
curve ought to be, and then verifying their 
calculations by the actual experiment. it would 
be a nice thing to do, thereby justifying the 
soundness of their methods, and bringing to 
them increased public confidence in those stu- 
pendous astronomical calculations whose verifi- 
cation is not so easy, and so much has to be 
taken on the strength of our faith in the cal- 
culators. 
Fruits 1s Tuzir Srason.—The abund- 
ance of fruits rejoices the heart, and few need 
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The remedy is certainly much pleasanter thay 
many, and, taken along with the excitation, 
and fresh airing of visiting the orchards and 
vineyards in person, may be very effective. In 
these days of plenty there are dark reports of 
the reckless destruction of fruits on their way 
to market to keep up prices, by speculators and 
middlemen. How much more roble and worthy 
of our civilization if speculators would give 
away the surplus to the poor, who have no 
means to buy! The market value of produce 
might thus be sustained, while the stciling 
qualities of human nature would come 1ciih 
shining with a higher yalue still. 





Prenistorio Rewics in Iraiy.— Prof. 
Botti announces the discovery of 1emains be- 
longing to the bronze and antecedent ages, in 
the Grotto del Diavolo, Bay of Lucca, Frag- 
ments of pottery, from the mos: ¢ (yan: vases 
of the finest clay to the roupi«cst cljects 
kneaded with sand, bones of ruminuniy, whether 
of extinct species or not we are not told, layers 
of ashes and charcoal, tive flint weapons, and 
various objects of lead and copper. This dis- 
covery may serve to modify Dr. Mommsen’s 
statements in his history that there ure no re- 
mains of man in Italy, antedating the Hel- 
lenico-Italian immigrations, but the character 
of the remains would, on the whole, ‘udicule a 
comparatively modern crigin. 


PetriFigp Woop in Eaypt.—For a great 
many years travelers to Egypt have becu in 
the habit of bringing away as curiosities pieces 
of stone, caleedomy, which were petrified wood, 
The locality near Cairo has been called the 
petrified forest. Mr. Carrutheis bas examined 
it more carefully, and determined the woud io 
be of exogenous trees, differing in this respect 
from the prevailing palms of that land, and 
from the flora of the ceal epoch. The growth 
is of a comparatively modern geologiea! tviicd. 
He supposes that the forests flourish « « 
south, and trunks of trees were brougit 1ova 
tothe desert in lower Egypt by tivolls. Only 
two species can be detected, and vi tlie one 
greatly predominates, 


Sournh HeEmispHerre OxpskrvaTorias.— 
Prof. Gould, a distinguished astronomer of our 
own land, is active in his labors a3 s upeiinten- 
dent of the Argentine Observatory, to which he 
has been appointed by that government. Mr. 
Stone, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, is 
to be established with a telescope atthe Cape 
of Good Hope, and Mr. Le Sueur is suceesstully 
at work at Melbourne. Observations fiom these 
three points, by such experts, with first-class 
instruments, can hardly fail to add much to 
astronomical knowlege, and their arrangements 
will be complete when the demands of com- 
merce shall bring them into telegraphic com- 
munication with one another and with Nortb- 
ern observatories, The sun, with its spots, its 
storms, its chromosphere, its photosphere, and 
its prominences, is now attracting a lions 
share of attention. 


SponTaNrous GENERATION. -~})i, Bastian 
has been making some fresh es pe:imcnis to de- 
termine this vexed question, After submitting 
various fluids to what he claimstu Le crucial 
tests for the destruction of all germs, he still 
found, after the lapse of a certain number of 
days, in his sealed flasks various living in- 
fusoria, with protoplasmic matter, whatever 
that may be. He claims to have shown thus 
that life may be developed without previous 
life. The same thing has hecn said many 
times before, while further examivation has 
shown at some point a fallacy; we must there- 
fore wait for the experiments of others beiore 
assuming that the question is settled that the 
nitrogen of ammonia may take on organized 
form, without the help of previous organs. 


New Pranet.—Dr. Peters, the indefatig- 
able planet-searcher, makes the following an 
nouncement to the Uttica Herald of a new 
asteroid which has crossed the path of hia 
stellar wanderings. 

LITCHFIELD OBSERVATOR:, 
CLINTON, AUG. 16, i870. ¢ 
A planet, unknown to me, was found here 
night before last, and its motion fully ascer- 
tained yesterday evening. It is on the border 
of Aquarius and Capricornus, in 321 degrees 
right ascension, and 13 degrees south delinea- 
tion, going south at the rate of three minutes 
per day, and easterly 14 minutes. It will be the 
111th of the asteroids. 
(Signed) C. H, F. PxTExs, 


Growtn oF Trers.—Mr. Trouvelot, of 
Boston, asserts that branches incl:ue to grow 
toward the east, irrespective of wind itis 
most noticeable in the cherry tree, nexi in ihe 
maple and button-wood. Transplanting with- 
out observing this fact is apt to stunt the 
growth of a tree, 
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BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
MINNESOTA RAILROAD CO,, 


Traversing the great States of Iowa and Minnesota. 
The Road nearly completed, and in running order. 
Without competition ; with large local and through 
traffic; an air-line from St, Paul to St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

In recommending to the public and investment in 
the First Mortgage Sinking Fund Convertible Seven 
per cent. Gold Bonds issued by this Company, we 
subjoin a few of the considerations which we feel 
authorize us to assert the superiority of this enter- 
prise over any similar one now in the market. 

The desirability of the Bonds as an investment is 
assured by the fact that the Burlington, Cedar 

Rapids, and Minnesota Railroad will serve larger 
ang more numerous interests than any other of the 
Western Railroads. 

1. It is the shortest line by 45 miles between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul. 

2. It is an air-line from St. Paul to St. Louis, 90 
miles shorter than any projected or constructed 
road. 

3. It isthe highway tothe Northwest and Red 
River country. It must receive as feeders all pro- 
jected and constructed roads north of Mankato or 
west of St. Paul. 

4. It possesses the conditions always requisite to 
secure a first-class road—namely, a good initial 
point, an equally good terminal point, and a rich 
and populous intermediate country. 

Burlington—and through its connections—Chica- 
go and St. Louis are the initial points; St. Paul and 
Mankato, and the wheat fields of Minnesota, are 
its terminal points; and the Cedar Valley, pro- 
nounced by geologists to be the best soil in the world 
for cereals, is its bed-track. 

5. Its sources of local traffic are immense. Con- 
necting with the great mills of St. Anthony and the 
Upper Mississippi, it serves all Central and Western 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Wisconsin, with tim- 
ber; and on the other hand, it supplies the same 
districts with coal from the great coal measures of 
the Des Moines Valley and of Illinois, which it 
reaches by tributaries. The agricultural products 
of the country are a great source of revenue; the 
corn of Iowa, the best corn State in the Union—the 
wheat of Minneso:a, the best wheat State—and the 
immense crops 0. the great valley lying between 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers—must go over 
the road, the freight rates for which are unrestricted 
by any competition. The population of the sur- 
rounding district is already immense, resembling 
somewhat that of the Connecticut Valley in charac- 
ter, numbers, and enterprise. 

6. The road is now building at the rate 0§ 14 to2 
miles per day, and is to be completed in time to 
move the fall crops this year. 

7. The earnings on the completed portion of the 
road will pay the running expenses, the interest on 
the bonds, and a nandsome dividend. The actual 
receipts for June and July (two of the dullest months 
of the year) demonstrate this statement beyond dis- 
pute. Itis confidently expected the earnings will 
be more than doubled from the connections estab- 
lished when the road is finished to Cedar Falls. 

& The Bonds may be either Coupon or Regis- 
tered, at the option of the buyer, and may be con- 
verted at parinto Stock of the Company at any 
time. This privilege cannot fail to cause them, at 
no distant day, to command a price considerably 
above par. 

9. These bonds are the only mortgage upon the 
road, and their issue is limited to $20,000 per mile, 
secured by tue rolling stock, road depots, and the 
whole property of the Company. 

10. The bonds run 50 years, affording an enduring 
investment, and at the same time assuring the liqui- 
dation of the principal by a sinking fund which is 
duly established. 

ll. The subscriptions to the stock of the Com- 
pany along the Kne of the road are very large, and 
are paid in with alacrity. 

12. The road is built with care and economy, and 
is under the management of parties of great expe- 
rience and capital. 

13. The road is now 
bonds only issued against 

14, After a most rigid es 
terprise, we do not hesitate iv endorse t..+se Bonds 
as being as good and'‘as safe as United! tes 5-20's, 
and fully equal to any railroad mort 
and until these securities are pioeed up: 
York Stock Exchange, the rules of whi 
the Road to be completed, we obligate ot:cvives to 
re-buy at any time any of these Bonds sel by us 
after this date. 

Government Securities at their presen! iurket 
quotations return as un investment the follo ving 
rates of interest : 

U.S. Cur. 6's, with 26 years torun....5 per cen 
10-40's, 34 ™ 
6's, 1881's, n 
5-20's, 2 
While the Burlington Bonds return 9% per ceut. 
currency interest, besides having the prospect of 
realizing alarge profit by their future advance in 
price, 

The above are but a small portion of the consider- 
ations which might be urged in proof of the asser- 
tion thag the loan we now offer to the public 
possesses in the highest degree every point assuring 
the safety and profit of the investment. The small 
remaining balance of this loan for sale at 9. 

HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 Wall Street, New York. 
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W. H. Schicfl’ lin & Ca; 


170 and 172 
Corner of Beekman Street, 


DRUCS, 


Medicines, Chemicals, Essentia! Oils, 
CORKS, SPONCES, 
Fancy Goods and Druggists’ Sundries, 
COMBS, BRUSHES, SOAPS, 
And Perfumery in general. 
Our Stock comprises everything usually found in 
a Druggists’ Stock, and is offered on the most favor- | 
able terms to first-class buyers for Cash. | 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 
Swaim’s Panacea and Beranger’s Scales, 
Vermont Spring Water, 
And PeTer MOLLER’s Purest 


Villiam Street, 
NEW YORK. 


of prive. 





Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. 


STATIONERY. 





PAPER & caanigres 


READY INITIALED, 

Any Letter, Stamped Plain or in Oolors, 

Prices per age with Envelopes 
to 1 


Rustic Letters, in violet, 750, (water-lined French 
paper.) 
Rustic Letter, in lilac, 75¢e. (water-lined French 


per) 
Rustic Le Letter me og (water- lined French Paper). 
Antique " 
‘*Old English” Letee ‘400. (ruled). 
Rustic Letter, 40c. 
New Style Rustic Lettcr, plain 50c. (on rose tinted 
paper and envelopes, perfumed, ruled). 

They will be sent by mail promptly postage paid 

at the above prices. 


GEO.B.ROYS, 


Bookseller & Stationer, 
823 Broadway, N. Y, 


The Christian Union. 


For Sale every Thursday. 





NEW 


PUBLI CATIONS. 


“RECENTLY ‘PUBLISHED. 


By OLIVER OPTIO. 


BEAK AND FORBEAR; ast The Young 
Skipper of Lake Ucayga. lénio, IIL, $1 25. Com- 
pleting 
THE LAKE SHORE SERIES. 

IL, per vol. $1 25. 

Lightning Express. 

Through by Daylight. 

Break Up. 


6 vols., 


On Time. 
Switch Off. 
Bear and Forbear. 


By Rev. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


THE HARDSCRABBLE OF ELM IS- 
LAND: 16mo, Il, $1 25. Completing 


THE ELM ISLAND STORIES. 6 vols., 
Ill., per vol. $1 25. 

Charlie Bell. 

The Boy Farmers, 
The Hardscrabble, 


The Old Masters. 


THE PRINCES OF ART. Painters, Soul. 
tors, Engravers, Architects. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. 8. R. Urbino. 12mo, illustrated, $2. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE. Monthly 
en he for August contains a continuation of Oliver 
a s Story, PLANE AND PLANK; or, The 

shaps of a Mechanic. Stories and Sketches by 

favorite authors. Poems, Dialogues, Declamations, 
Puzzles, ete. 25 Llustrations. rice 25 cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publisiers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, NewYork. 


The Young Shipbuilders. 


A Fresh and Tapectant ‘Study, 


“ Women, as well as Men, to be Trained for their 


Peculiar Duties.” 


Principles of Domestic Science 


AS APPLIED TO THE 


Duties and Pleasures of Home, 


A Text-Book for Young Ladies 


In Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. 


By CaTHarINe E, BEEOHER 


and Harriet Beeouer Stowe. 


A very handsome 12mo volume “s 890 pages. Lilustrated. 
Price, $2.00 
Teachers will be supplied with specimen copies, post- 
paid for $1.00. 

This admirable book is endorsed J the authorities 
of Vassar College and the most prominent educational 
institationsand publications in the land. It has been 
adopted asa text-book by Brooklyn Packer Institute, 
a Hamiiton Institute, Troy Willard Semin- 
ary, and many of the best American Schools for Wo- 
men. The press has but one voicein regard to its im- 
portance and value. 


Special terms for introducing this work into Schools. 


J. B. FORD & O0., Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York 


(FINISHED. 


ZELL’S POPULAR | ENOYOLOPEDIA 
AND UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THIS 
WORE I} NOW READY. 


GREAT 


No book of reference has ever met with such 
remarkable success, or been received with such 
universal favor as ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
whieh is the most complete and the cheapest work 
ever issued. 

ENTIRE COST, $25. 

Sold only to subscribers, and delivered in parts 
at 50 cents each 

Specimen copies 10 cents. sent to any address. 

The book will be sent for examination, and any 
infcrmation concerning it furnished by addressing 
AGENCY OF ZELL'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

5 Beekman St., N. ¥. 
pur, NEW BOOK you saw announced as pee 
ready you can have soon as one by me 
your order at RUYS’ BOWKST 823 B 
first book-store below Fourteenth street. Books “3 
all ~ —- sent, to collect on delivery (in the 
city). ks of different publishers sent together, 
prepaid, on receipt of their price. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION for sale every Thursday. 
Back numbers -upplied. Subscriptions received at this 


office. 
GEO B. ROYS, ees and Stationer. 
&23 Broadway, N.Y, 


HIRAM WOODRUFF 


ON THE 


TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA 


How to Train and Drive Him. 


A handsome 12mo volume, with a splendid steel-plate 
portrait of Hiram Woodruff. Price, extra Cloth, $2.25. 


The New York Tribune says: ‘* Thisis a Masterly 
Treatise oy the Master of nis Profession—the ripened 
product of forty years’ experience in dandling, Train- 
ing, Riding, and Driving the Trotting Horse. There 
isno book like it in any language on the subject of 
which it treats.” Single copies sent postpaid on receipt 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
, 99 Pang Row, New YORE 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


——@—— 


TH E 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


McGuffey’s Series.—McGurrey’s New Ec .xc- 
TIC SPELLER AND READERS are the most popular 
works of their kind ever published- They have 
attained an annual sale of nearly 2,500,000 copies. 


McGuffey’s Charts.—Ten numbers, published in 
two convenient forms: on Roller (sent prepaid 
for $2.25), and on Boards ($3-75.) The Alphabet 
and Multiplication Table are printed on Nos. 9 
and 10, in large type, which may be read across 
the olass-room. 


Ray’s Arithmetics.—A progressive and thorough 
course of Primary, Mental, and Practical Arith- 
metic. <A full treatment of the Metric System is 
given. 


Ray’s Algebras.—Elementary and Higher, for 
the use of C Schools, High Schools, Acad- 
emies, and Colleges. 





Ray’s Higher Mathematics.— Ray's Plane and 
Solid Geometry, Ray's Geometry and Trigonome- 
try, Ray's Analytic Geometry, Ray's Astronomy, 
and (in preparation) Ray's Oalculus. 





Marvey’s Grammars,—Two books: an Elemen- 
tary and English Grammar. Clear, concise, ac- 
curate, and thorough. Within one year from 
their publication they were adopted for exclusive 
usein four States. 


Pinneo's Series.—Primary and Analytical Gram- 
mar? Guide to Composition ; English Teacher ; 
Parsing Exercises, and False Syntax. In exten- 
sive and popular use. 


Eclectic Geographies.— Von Steinwehr's Prima- 
ry Geography ; Intermediate Geography ; School 
Geography. A complete series in three books. 
New plan; new matter; new illustrations ; the 
best school maps published in America. (Near- 
ly ready.) 


Eclectic System of Penmanship. By Thompson 
& Bowlers. Consists of Copy Books (12 Nos.), a 
set of Writing Cards, ané a Hand-Book of Ex- 
planations. The simplest and most business-like 
style of letters is adopted; short sentences are 
introduced into the early numbers; and other 
valuable features combineto render the Eclectic 
System wortby the attentiot of teachers. 





Cole’s Institute Reader.—An attractive book, 
on an entirely new plan, for Teachors’ Institutes, 
County Examiners, and Nornal Schools. Retail, 
$1.25; single ‘copy for examinotion, 85c.; fur- 
nished to Teachers’ Institutes at 20c. 


Norton’s Natural Philosophy.—Giving the 
latest discoveries, also due attention to important 
principles long well known, Hetail, $1.75 ; single 
copy for eramination, $1.20; price for introdue- 
tion, $1.00. 


White's Registers.—4 Oommen School and a 
Graded School Register. Made of first-class pa- 
per and bound in heavy boards. Price, $1.00; 
Surnished for introduction at 750. 


Graded School Arithmetics.— White's Primary 
Arithmetic ; White's Intermediate Arithmetic ; 
White's Complete Arithmetic. The series combines 
Mental and Written Arithmetic in a practical 
and philosophical manner ; uniformity of plan is 
observed throughout. 


Schuyler’s Complete Algebra.—New Book. Suf- 
ficiently elementary for those who have a knowl- 
edge of Arithmetic, and sufficiently advanced 
for those who intend to pursue the higher Mathe- 
matics. Retail, $1.80; single copy for examina- 
tion, $1.25 ; price for introduction, $1.10. 


Schuyler’s Logic.—The clearest and most con- 
cise treatise on the subject yet published. For 
Colleges and Universities. Retail, 9c. ; single 
copy for examination, 75c.; price for introduc- 
tion, 60c. 


Also—Many other valuable Educational Works, 
including Kidd's Elocution ; De Wolf's Speller ; 
Philip Phillips’ Day-School Singer ; McGuffey’s 
Speakers ; Evans’ Geometry ; Leigh's Phonetic 
Primer and Primary Reader ; Object Lessons ; 
The Examiner, or Teacher's Aid ; Heman's Young 
Ladies’ Reader, etc., ets. 


Descriptive Circulars of any ot the above 
books, Price Lists, Terms for Introduction, etc., 
etc., promptly furnished upon application. 


TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFiC:Rs are cordially 
invited to correspond with the Publishers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHTO, 





NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 
In September and October. 





A New Volume ot 


Lange’s Commentary, 


Comprising 


Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, & Colossians 


Translated and Edited by Rev. C.C. SrarBUCK,D.D., 
M. B. Riddle, D.D., and Prof. H. B. HACKETT, D.D. 
1 vol. royal 8vo, Cloth, $5. (In Sept.) 

This volume is fully 
preceded it in respect of 
scholarship, 
Lange's ommentary as 

Work of the Age.” 


Volumes XI. and XTI. or 


Froude’s History of England. 
Completing the 
POPULAR EDITION. 
Each 1 vol. 12mo. Price per vol. $1.25. The 12 vols. 


ina neat case for $15. The same in 
half calf extra at $40. 


This edition of FROUDE’S HISTORY—contain- 
ing ail the matter of the Library Edition—is a popu- 
lar one, the prive being remarkably low, lacing 1t 
within the reach of those who are unable to pur- 
chase the ‘Library Edition.” It is printed upon 
good white paper, the type is largs and clear, and 
the binding substantial and attractive. (In Sept.) 


Completes the work, 
Mommsen’s History of Rome 


Volume IV., with a copious index of the whole 
work, prepared expressly for this edition, completes 
this History, uniform with Vols. 1., II., IL., printed 
upon tinted laid paper, from the latest Lo London edi- 
tion, with all the author's and translator's correc- 
tions and additions. 


Each 1 vol., crown ove, Price per vol. in cloth, $2. 


In Sept) 


ual to whose which have 
accuracy and breadth of 
amply sustaining the opinion taken of 
‘the greatest Biblical | 5- 


The Illustrated Library of Wonders. 


In recognition of the great popularity of ,this 

series, the publishers pasos mel to still further 

improve the mechanical excellence of ‘heir manu- 

facture, and they will hereafter be printed upon 
handsome tinted paper. The following volumes 

profusely illustrated, are in preparation for the 

coming season, and at the usual price, in 12mo style 

of $1.50 per vol. : 

1, Bodily Strength and Skill. 

2. Bottom of the Sea. 

. Wonders of Sound. 

. Wonders of Engraving. 
Wonders of Sc iptunee 

. Wonders of Vegetation. 

. Wonders of the -—¢ ens. 


The Invisible World 
Celebrated Escapes. 
Lighthouses. 
a — 
raulics, 

13. E Blectricity.” 
14, Water. 
. The Moon. 
o. . anno uncement of ~ appearance of the above 

0 wssUes Of this series will be given hereafter as they 
approach completion, ™ 


Bible Notes for Daily Readers. 
By E. M. Hunt, M.D. 
Royal 8y0. 650 Soe) each, with map. (In 
t.) 


8. 
9 
10, 


11. 
12. 


2 vols. 


Prof. en 8 New Book, 


Books and Reading. 
By Prof. NoaAH Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
1 vol., crown 8vo. (In Oct.) 


The Theology of Christ. 
ge P. THompson, D.D. 
l vol, crown 8vo. (In Sept.) 


The Early Voare of of the Christian 


By E. Dre orl D.D. 
First Series. 1 vol., i2mo. (In Sept.) 


A new edition, with important additions and illus- 
trations, 
The Universe. 


A. Poucuet, M.D. 
1 vol., cloth, wns gilt, extra. Price $12 





(In Sept.) 





STANDARD. TEXT. ‘BOOKS 


AN 


WORKS OF 


REF ERENCE, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SC 


RIBNER & CO. 


For Colleges, Academies, and High Schools. 





ALEXANDER. 
Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald al- 
exander, D.D. One vol., 12mo, cloth., $1.50 


BUWEN. 
American Political Economy. By: Prof. Fran- 
cis Bowen. One vol., crown oy err 
CLARK ( 

An Outline of_the ‘Elements ae the English 

Ca nguage. For the use of Student 
‘lark, Proressor of Rhetoric and En ish Lateraisre 
in Union College. “a em — cloth.. - SL. 
History ‘of English Litera- 
ht anguage, rom 


at wir numerous wo 
Uralk, von - Two vols., 3 


A.c di 
sfeyeaat etl 


George L 


Studi DE VERE (Prof. Ms CHELE,) Inn 

udies in English; or, Glimpses into the Inner 

Life of our Language. 4 By M. ele de Vere, LL.D.. 
Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Virginia. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth $250 


HOPKINS. 

The Law of Love and Lov 
Moral Science, + pecrenes! and 
Hopkins, D. D., 
lege. One vol., 


Law 
>ractical. By 

LL.D., President of Williams Col. 

o $150 


LORD. 
The Old Roman World. The Grandeur and Fail- 
ure of its Civilizstion. By John Lord, LL.D. One 
VOL, CTOWN 8vO, ClOth........ 2002. ccccccossscreee: 


00 
nt Stat and Empires. By John Lord, 

Are! ent, One vole crown 8vo - $3.00 
One vol., 12mo. 

LLER. 

Chips from a » Gorn = Workshop. Essays on 
and — B Muller, M.A liow of All 
aa, Coliege, Ox ord. “Two voip, on 8vo, —. 

ngu 
April, ee! ond J —— 1861, _— bcrie anne crown 
Discandeue - - $6.00 


—A new and cheaper edition fer schools now preparing. 
the Science 0; | on ea ey eit Traditions 

I ng ge 7, On lengu De. 
gotures at Bits ny al Splence of o fang bite Sain, in 
CHAS. ‘SCRIBNER 


McILVAINE. 
Elocution: The Sources and E) s 
By Prof. J. H. — One voli =) 


The Origin an 

gu wagers and 9 A Ai ey 

y Geo P. Marsh. 
paper, s800: cloth.. 

Lectures o n the En 
Series, fourth edition, 

wel — he cloth 
an an ture; or, Physicai’ Ge 
_— adhe ‘Auman’ Action. _— 


cloth.. 
‘PORTER. 
The Human intellect. With an Introduction 
upon Ps 5 oe need of the Human Soul. By Prof. Noab 
Porter, D.D., of Yale College. One vol.; Svo.... $5.00 
PERRY. 
Elements « of Political E: 
nw rotessor of 
Roonemy in _— College. 


Mh ccccces 
“WHITNEY. 
| cpnquage and the Stud 
Twelve tures on the i es of Linguistic 
ence. By Willlam Dwight Whitney, Pro-essor of 
pe and Instructor in Modern Languages in 
ale College. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth $2.50 


WOOLSEY. 


Introdu nto the Study of 
A poo of os an xy ay - eackfing and tr fie 


toreal Studies. By T. D. Woolsey. D D. D.. D. 
edition revised and enlarged, cloth... nba p oni 


Po ver. 
12mo, cloth, ¢:.75. 


» BP.) 
i the English \ L an 
aiterature it Miube 
One vol.. crown 8v«. laces 
£3.00 
> irst 
One 
$3.00 
‘vy, as 
One a » crown svo, 
cee 00 


glish Language 
Bivieed and “enitec 


By_ Arthur 
rat and Political 
One vol., crown 3vo, 

ccc ccesoncsnee 


of Lang guag . 
cl- 


his 
Pa -50 


Fuil Descriptive Catalogue of CHAS. SCRIBNER & 
Co.’8 Miscelianeous, Theological, and Educational 
Publication sent on application. 

Samples for examination sent at one half the price, 
and most favorable terms offered to School Boards or 
Teachers desirous of introducing the above text books. 

These books are for sale by ail booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


& CO., Publishers, 





654 Broadway, New York. 





TO TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Your attention is invited to the following List of 
MODERN & POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


GREENE’S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 
The Introduction, . - 
The English Grammar, - - - 
The Analysis, : 

For First Introduction one- half the above retail prices. 


The author, Prof. S. S. GREENE, ef Brown Uni- 
versity, has recently revised these books, and has 
condensed, simplified, and otherwise improved his 
system, which is now used in almost all the we | 


hools of the country. They form a connec 


Series, but each book is complete in itself, and may 


be used independently of the others. 


WARREN'S NEW SERIES of GEOGRAPHIES 
$0 75 


- - 188 
1 88 


Warren’s Primary Geography. 
Warren’s Common School Geogra- 


phy, 
Warren’s Physical Geography, 
For First Introduction one-half the above onatt prices. 
These three books comprise a Complete Geograph- 


ical Course, adapted to all grades of Schools, and 
form the most compact and economical series now 


published. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S COPY-BOOKS. 
Revised and Improved Edition in Three Series. 
1. The School Series. Nos. 1 to 7. 

2. The Mercantile Series. Nos. 8 to 12. 
3. The Ladies’ Series. Nos. i3 to 15. 
Per doz., $1 80. 
For First Introduction, $1 00 per dozen. 


These Copy-Books are unsurpassed in respect to 
neatness, beauty, ease, simplicity, and accuracy ; 
them easy, flowing, graceful writing is 


and by 


taught; not stiff, slow, painful pen-drawing. 


Full Descriptive Circulars sent free upon applica- 
tion. Oorrespondence 
change in Text-books, éc., gladly received. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
628 & 630 Chestnut St., 


$0 56 
105 
80 


earnestly solicited, and in- 
formation in regard to Teacher's names—proposed 


Philadelphia. 


= OPEN Door. 


Rev. J. HYATT SMITH. 
The great Narrative Work on the much- 
vexed subject of 


CLOSE COMMUNION. 


PRICE, $1.25. 


The Door will Open | September 15, 1870. 
THEO. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


CONJUCAL SINS 
AGAINST THE LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
ER K. Gardiner, A.M., M.D. reper, : bonnd, $1.50. 
led, prepaid by publisher. 8.R EDFIELD, 


0 Fulton street, New York. 
A New and Much-Needed Book. 
MATERNITY. 


A FOPULAR TREATISE 
For Young Wives and Mothers. 
By T. 8. Verp1, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 


Dr. VERDI! is a well-known and .successful Homao- 
pathic Practitioner, of thorough scientific training and 
arge experience. His book has arisen from a want felt 
in his own practice, as a Monitor to Young Wives, a 
Guide to Young Mothers, and an assistant to the family 
physician. It deals skillfully, sensibly, and delicately 
with the perplexities of early married life, as connected 
with the holy duties of Maternity, giving information 
which women must have, either in conversation with 
physicians, or from such a source as this—evidently the 
preferable mode of learning. for adelicate and sensitive 
woman. Plain and intelligible, but without offense to 
the most fastidious taste, the style of this book must 
commend it to careful perusal. It treats of the needs, 
dangers, and alleviations of the time of travail; and 
gives extended detailed instructions for the care and 








IMPORTANT TO TEAOHERS! 


Just Published. 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, as ap- 


ied to the DUTIES AND URES OF HOME. 
Text Boox for the use of Young Ladies in 
Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. B 
WE. 


E. 
One Vol. 12mo. on. 
Specimen Copies to Teachers for half —_ 
J. B, FORD & CO., Publishers, 





39 Park Row, New York City. 


CATHERINE 


medical treatment of infants and children thronghout 
all the perils of early life. 

Asa Mothers’ Manual, it will have a large sale, and 
as a book of special and reliable information on very 
important topics, it will be heartily welcomed. 
Handsomely printed on laid paper; bevelled boards 

extra English cloth, 12mo., 450 pages. Price $2.25. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of the price by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York, 











AT HOME. 


— A little boy beirg asked if he knew 
where hars went, answered, ‘‘ Yes, to Chicago 
to write for the papers 
* A St. Louis minister prayed in his 
church that ** the wicked game of basa ball and 
the devil's tattoo, called ‘Shoo Fly,’ may 
speedily spend their force.” 

— ‘I'be mitraillense has been beaten by the 
head of the Printing Bureau of the Treasury 
Department, recently discharged forty 
journeymen printers in less than a minute. 

— A litle boy in a Danvers school was 
by his t for reason why 
woinen should not vote, and triumphantly an- 
swered: ‘*’Caus ire afraid of caterpillars.’ 

— Here is an epitaph from a Milwaukee 
cemetery: 


who 


asked acher some 


e they 


Here liesthe body of Peter Grace, 

Who died from eating Sweitzer kase; 

He finished six platters, commenced upon seven, 

And exploded. Of such 1s the kingdom ofheaven. 
— Mrs. Walker, wife of a Hartford 

cle: , has been awarded the prize of six 

collars, sometime ago offered by Mr. 

iry Lest, of Boston, for the best Sabbath- 

beok in manuseript. Her book is en- 

Beth Sides of the Street.”’ 


New Bedford, 
, Was recently prevented from making a 
proposal of marriage toa young lady of that 
city, through the latter having rema:ked that 
had recognized his unsteady legs in the 
distanee long before the outline of his features 
could be distinguisbed, 


— A photograph room isn’t a good place 
to sulk in. A short time since a boy employed 
as assistant, at Erie, got spunky because he 
couldn't have a holiday, and leaned against the 
doorpost ina brown study. The photographer 
is aquiet joker, and instead of berating the 
boy, he slyly adjusted the lens, took a negative, 
the next day presented the youth witha 
copy of the most lifelike illustration of sulki- 
ness ever seen. 


yman 
hide 
is 
school 
titled ‘ 

—A timid bachelor of 


4] > 
‘Yass 


che 


and 


— ‘‘ Miss —— has adopted the new style 
of wearing the hair in two long queues down 
the back, as the school girls used to do ‘in the 
days when we were young. The display thus 
made ctieetually disposes of the ridiculous 
story about Miss ——’s $1,500 chignon, current 
in the papers last autumn. With such wealth 
of natural hair a chignon would not only be un- 
necessary but inconvenient.” The stupid old 
bachelor! to suppose that necessity and con- 
venience have anything to do with a woman's 
toilet. To suppose that a woman with 
‘* wealth ef hair’ would not braid in whatever 
amount of rubbish might be fashionable ! 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


rWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR. 
THE BRICHT SIDE 
EVERY WEEK, $1.00 A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Not less than three months, same rate as bythe year 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


To the end of the present year to new subscribers 
for the year 1871. Please mention this when you 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Larce pr 


No contiur 


a 





miums for clubs. Specimen copy free. 
icd stories. The very best writers. 


100 Gold Dollars 


Now offered as prizes for short stories and poems. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. The cheapest paper in the 
world. Vigorous and lively. Thoroughly Christian. 
An exponent of the living world of interest to the 
young. A cultivator of that which is pure and ele- 
vating in faney. <A teacher of that which is valua- 
bie and eut.~taining in fact. The largest circula- 
tion of ary children’s paper or magazine in the 
world, cous dering length of time published. Ex- 
amine a1 ise tf success is an index of merit. Send 
your st)‘ riptien, or order a specimen at once. 
Mention wi.cre you saw this advertisement. JOHN 
B. ALDEN & Cu., Publishers, Chicago, Il. 


SUBSCRIBE! _SUBSCRI BE! i SUBS CRIBE! Bh 


$ 100.00 Prize Story 


In every Number of Vol. II, of 


Wood's Household Magazine, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST 
Dollar Monthly in the Ycrid 


The VII. Volume begins wito July, 1870. 


Yearly, $1; Single Copies, 10 cts. 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! Send for Catalogue 


S. S. WOOD, Publisher, 
NEWBURG, WN. Y, 


vis LIP PHILLIPS’ 
Sacred mr: 


*uday-School Music Books, 
Smith's uni ivalled American Organs. 


AND 
37 Union Suuare. New York. 


~ 
. 


41'10N8 OF 01S Works 10 use in the Cnuroebes, 
n Sein. “7 and homes of Europe and America. 

dea wed wn Ea * Standai dard Singer,” * Singing 
ae aves,” * Pils m and Leaves, 
The “Singing Annual,” 
for 3i+eaca se Seale ‘containin, nothing but new and 
originat music, will be published July Ist, 1870. Write 
or call aod bear or see the most —— Sund¢ ay-School 
Moasic 2nd Organs at 37 Union Squar 

N. &.—* The Singing People,” a ciagasine devot ed 
to congre: ational singing, is published quarterly, at 50 
cents per sunum. 


t «ec. 





| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NOW IS THE : soe SUBSORIBE AND 
Ma L 
ON THE FIRST ¢ OF CCTOBER 


Will be Published PART I. of the New 
(1870-71) of 


Volume 


SEW Ww BOOKS| _ 


| 
| 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


PROFUSELY 
Edited by THOMAS 


ILLUSTRATED. 


GUTHRIE, D. D. 


The Publishers have much pleasure in announcing | 


that whatever has hitherto 
to this Magazine will be 
and that, in addition to the shorter articles, the fol 
lowing IMPORTANT SERCAL WORKS will all 
go on together vest year, aud be completed within 
the volume: 
1. Your Life and Mine. 

4 Record of Struggles and Strugglers. 

Ly 


attracted public faver 


ru 


A CITY MAN. 


iW. The Story of Charity in London. | 


Ly THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


Impressions of a Three Months’ Visit in 1870. 


By W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 
iv. ANew Work 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘Alee Forbes,” etc. 
Vv. ANew Work 
By the Rev. ANTHONY W. THOROLD. 
Vi. A New Work 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 


Vil. ANew Work 


America and the Americans. 





By HENRY ALFORD, D. D. 


And it will be profusely illustrated with Wood- 
cuts from Designs by Pinwell, Houghton, Mahoney, 
Zwecker, Fraser, Walker, Thomson, Hughes, Wolt 
Dalzell, and others. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
swer to its title in all respects. Its articles are va 
ried, and touch on subjects connected with Chris- 
tian thought, work, and life. L aymen teach in it 
Without offense, and clergymen speak without as- 
cending the pulpit. It seeks to be cheerful and 
hed lthy in its tone, wise in its teaching, tender in 
its spirit, and catholic as befits the day. 

To make the Magazine plain to common people 
without being vulgar, interesting to cultivated 
minds without being uninte lligible to men of ordi- 
nary education; to make good our entry into 
cottages as well as drawing-rooms; to be read 
by people of all denominations; to be of no class, of 
no sect, of no party, but belonging to all and profit- 
able to all—such is our aim. It is, in one word, to 


endeavors to an- | 





adopt the best and most varie d means tor eailing 

off the mind from the secular subjects which neces 
sity forces upon it during the week; to awaken 
from their torpor those feelings of gratitude 
and adoration which the divine greatness and ¢ good- 
ness should excite; and to make the regular return 
of Sunday 
which soiten, 
ing with the 


ais 
fertilize and beautify the earth, bring 
m the influence of heaven. 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $3.50. Per part 
30 ets. CLUB Raves.—Two copies, 36.25; Three 
copies, $9; Five copies, $14; Ten copies, $25, with 
one copy ¢ jratis to £ retter- -up of club. 

The Sunday Magazine, with Lippincott’s Mag: 
zine, $6.50 ; with Good Words for the Young, $ 
with Good Words, #5 50. 

Specimen Number mailed to any: 
ceipt of 25 cents. Address 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & 0O., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


’ 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 
The Model Parlor Magazine of America. 

Single copies, 25 cents ; mailed free, yearly, $3 00, 
with achoice of splendid and extraordinary pre 
miums given to each subseriber, post free. 

Ist. A beautiful Parlor Chromo Picture, worth 
$5 00; or, 

2d. A large and splendid Parlor Lngraying, The 
Picnic on the 4th ot July, worth $1000; or, 

3d. A good Stereoscope and Series of Views. 

4th. A good Pocket Bible, bound in Morocco and 
Gilt Edges. 

5th. Mme. Demorest’s System of Dress Cutting 
for both Ladies and Children. 

6th. Mme. Demorest’s 
Brace. 

7th. Photographs of Mr. and Mme Demorest in 
thetRembrant Style for framing, with numerous 
other valuable premiums 

See list in Monthly. Sple ndid premiums to Clubs. 
Twenty subscribers. at $3 each, without any other 
premium ; and for thirty subscribers with the first 
premium to each subscriber, secures the best Sew 
ing Machine—a Grover & Baker. 

Address ‘‘ DEMOREST’S MONTHLY,” 

S38 Broudway, New York. 


Suspender and Shoulder 


- HERALD OF HEALTH. | 


For 35 subscribers and $70 we will give an Empue 
Sewing Machine worth $60. For $3 35 we will send the 
Herald (and Weekly Tribune one year, or for $3 the 
Herald and American Agriculturist. The Scientific 
American says: “It contains more sensible articles 
in any other monthly that comes to our sanctum. 
large, splendid steel engraving of 

ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
Free to each subs scriber for 1870 who sends $2. &2 a year. 
20 cents a numb: 

WOOD & HOLBROOK, 15 Laight st., New Y ork 


Foremost inthe Rank of Mn Isio Books | | 
Richardson’s New Method 


i 'R THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 
Its great popularity still continues. 
Annual Sale, 25,000. 


Price, $3.’ 


than 
A 


75. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New Vork. 


; The New ‘Sunday. School 
Music and Hymn Book, 


By T. E. PERKINS 
and Rev. 


A Real Book of Praise. 


“Socgs of Salvation” is receiving 2 
warm welcome everywhere. Try it in your 
| school and family. Published by 

THEODORE E. FSRKING, 
76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
Price 330 per hundred, beautifully bound 
lin board covers. Send 25 cents, and you 
will receive a copy for examination, post- 
| paid. 


ALFRED TAYLOR. 


Songs of 
| aly atie ns 


= 


A BELLE FLEURETTE POLKA. By 
VrenxA DEMAREST. The most popular piece 
ofthe day. Performed at the New York Park Con- 
eerts and by all the principal bands. Full of spright- 
ly melody and not very diilieult. With splendid 
Chromo Tiile-Page, 60 cts... Plain, 2° Muiled 
free on rece pt of price. 
C. H,ADITSON & CO., 

711 Broadway,.N. Y¥. 


ets. 


healthful to society as the showers | 


continued and extended, | 


Puipit) as published by the house of Ford & Co., 
| the only enes 
| 


| nizes as 


| PRINCIPLES UF 


| As applied to the Duties and Pleasures of Home. 


| very nature, of body and of spirit, will find he 
engrossing occupation. 
| ens 


| BEECHER’S SERMONS : 


| 


New Series, Vol. IL, No. 10. 





———— 








NOW READY. 


A Book for all. Christians, 


LECTURE-ROOM) 


TALKS. 


Familiar Discourses on 
Christian Experience 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


reported by T. J. Ei 


A Series of Themes 


linwood. 


Phonographically 


Extra cloth. Price, $1.75. 


These “* Talks” are the well-known and delight 


| ful expositions of Scripture and extempore remarks 
in | 


made at prayer-meetings, and on similar occasions, 
the familiar and free intercourse of Mr. Beecher wit} 
his own people. Mr. Ellinwood’s reports, both 
Lecture-Room Taiks and of Sermons (in Plymouth 


ol 


are 
Beecher authorizes or recog: 
Many of them have never 
been in print. This is @ volume of helpful and inspir 
ing thought, for all Christians, 


which Mr. 
his own utterances. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE: 

A 
Text-Book for Young Ladies in Schools, Seminaries 
and Colleges, By CATHERINE E. BEECHER and | 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

A compact 12mo. volume of 300 pages; profusely 
illustrated; well printed. and bound in neat and 
substantial style, Price $2.00. 

Prepared with a view to assist in training young 
women for the distinctive duties which inevitably 


come upon them in household life, this volume should 


find an honored place in every institution devoted to 
feminine education. Ver many topics of vital im- 
portance in the regulation of the household reccive 
thorough treatment. The book has been made with 
especial reference to the duties, [cares, 
of the family, as being the place where, whatever the 
political developments of the future, Woman, frow her 
r most 


and pleasurer 


ALSO READY: 
Sccoml Seies. 


March to September, 1869. 
Illustrated with a large and effective enggaving, giving 
view of the Irterior of Plymouth Church 
45i pp. Price, Extra Cloth, $2.50; Zalf Morovco of 
Half Calf, $5.00. 

“Mr. Beecher’s pulpit discourses aeed no c 
dataon from us. His name is as familiar asa h yUSe 
hold word throughout the land, and the an: 
nouncement of this beok, in whith are gathered to 
gether the sermons of 4 half a yenr, will be euffici2n 
Chbiago Timés. 


a fine 


mimer 
mere 


to commend it.” 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York. 


HEARTH 
AND 


HOME, 


¥ ILLUSTRATED 
Rural, a and Family Weebly, 
OF 16 LARGE HANDSOME PAGES 
EDITED BY DOJALD G. MITCRELL, 
29 Depart- 


Assisted by an able Coryt of A 
nents. 


sociates In 


pats of all 
i cont ains 


HEARTH AND HOME meets the 
members of good familie everywhere, a 
the best of everything for everybody in 
and country. It gives practical instru 
most experienced writérs, upon all Rw 
Farming. Fruit-Growing, Flower-Cwure, 
mental Gerdening, Rutal Architect Country 
and City Homes, their Furnishing an —— 
Domestic Economy, Housekeeping 


It has Choice Stories. Sketches, 
Wit and Humor, the News, Mon 
Reports, Beautifal Pictures by the 
in short, all the features of 

A First-Class Family /Veekly. 
REDUCED RATES R_ 1870. 
INVARIABLY IN ADANCE. 
Single Copies, $84; Three Aopices, all at 
one time, $89; Five Copies, $12 ; 
Making HEARTH AND HO), to a club of five 
or more subscribers at $2.40 eag the Cheapest as 
it is the most complete Family/Veekly Newspaper 

in the world. 

Specimen Numbers sent fr 


sapidenetiens.. B 


ECLECTIC 


OF 


Steel Engravings, 
Portraits, Histoe Engraving, 


Battle Scenes,fieal Pictures, &c. 


Over 200 Dfferent Subjects. 


These Engraving hfe appeared in the Ec.ectic 
Macazixe duringth/ past 25 years. The subjects 
have been select¢ wth great care on both sides of 
the Atlantic. “ey@re printed on different sized 
paper, either sal size, 7 by 10, or quarto size, 10 
by 12. 


and Market 
t artists, and, 


"ES & CO., 


; ow, New York. 


PRICE: 

Small sizel0 cents; quarto size, 15 cents. A 
specimen offch size and catalogue sent on receipt 
of 25 cents “ad, on receipt of $1, five of each size 
will be sen 

Catalog sent free to any address. 


ER. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fylton St., New York. 





12mo | 





FINANCIAL, _ 








$1,000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


AIR LINE BONDS 


| HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED 
LEAVING ABOUT 


$500,000 
UNSOLD, 
| Which we offer at the original price, par 
and interest. 


ONE-HALF OF THE ROAD 
iS COMPLETED, 
AND TRAINS ARE REGULARLY RUNNING 
| BETWEEN NEW HAVEN AND MIDDLE- 
TOWN, while the undnished portion is graded over 
twenty miles, which leaves only some seven or eight 
liniles to grade to COMPLETE THE WHOLE 
LINE 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUS- 
| TEE FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond 
is signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
| The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
} and $1,000, and can, at the option of the holder, be 
| regietered. They bear interest at the rate of 
| SEVEN PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in 
| May and November, in New York. They can be 
| obtained of any bank or banker, or by sending 
direct to 


| HATCH & FOOTE, 


| Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


No. 12 WALL STREET, N. Y¥- 


‘Fifty Thousand Dollars 
($50,000) 


OF THE 


Seven per Cent. Gold Loan 


Oo} 





THE 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
Western Railway. 


The above lot of these Bonds will be sold at a very 
material reduction from the subscription price, and 
parties desiring to invest in the same will find it 
greatly to their advantage to call at once on 


JOHN D. PRINCE, 


No. re New Street, New York. 
TEN PER OENT. INTEREST. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(Main Line to San Francisco) 


LAND GRANT BONDS, 
SELLING AT 70, are the cheapest first-class Rail- 
road security in the market (pay 10 per cent. at 70). 


They are the only mortgage on all the lands 
granted by the United States Government to said 
road, are perfectly safe, and are TAKEN AT PAR 
in payment for company’s lands. 


Coupons paid promptly Ist April and October. 
Earnings, May, 1870 
Earnings, June, 1870... 
Increase over same months last year... 


and 


40,000 00 


J. S&S. STANTON, 
25 Broad Street. 


For sale by 


ELIZABETHTOWN AND PADUCAH 


RAILROAD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
8 per Cent. Twenty Year 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS. 


This Road, connecting the important points of 
Louisville and Paducah, is 185 miles long and passes 
through a rich agricultural and mineral section of 
the State of Kentucky, the traffic of which, it is be- 
lieved, will be abundantly remunerative. 

Nearly the whole line is under contract, and thir- 
ty-oue miles of the 10ad are already in suecessful 
operation. 

The stock subscriptions (of which the City of 
Louisville subscribed $1,000,000) amount to $3.- 
095,000, 

To lay the rails and completely equip the road, 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS of First Mort- 
gage Convertible Bonds have been authorized, bear- 
ing eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually 
atthe BANK OF AMERICA, in the City of New 
York, on the 1st days of March and September. 

These Bonds are the ouly lien upon the property 
and franchises of the Company, and are deposited 
with the UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, which will pay over the proceeds 
of the bonds to the Railroad Company only in the 
ratio of construction. 

The most rigid care has been exercised to protect 
the interest of the bondholders by every legal safe- 
guard. The bonds can be converted into stock at 
the option of the holder for seven years after the 
completion of the road. Tbe management is in the 
hands of some of the most responsibie and favor- 
ably-known business men of Kentucky. With the 
guarantee of their able and faithful direction, and 
the large amount of stock subscribed, these bonds 
form a very safe and desirable investment, 

The price of the bonds at present is 874 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Any further information will be furnished upon 
application to the undersigned. 

NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
No. 41 Bread St. 
WM, ALEXANDER SMITH & CO, 
Neo. 40 Wall St. 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 





No. 28 Broad St. 


Triple Currency Letters of Credit. 


AMERICAN BANKIN G HOUSE 


BOWLES, BROTHERS & CO., 
THROUGH ITS COMPLETED BRANCHES 


New York, 
10 William St., 
oston, 
7) Coats | St., 446 Strand, Charing: Cross, 
Will receive deposits. either in 
FRANCS, DOLLARS, OR POUNDS, 
or make collections at any one of the above-named 
centers, to credit of an account with its Branch in any 
other of said centers 
AT CURRENCY RATES, 
less expenses, and Free of all Gommission. 


July 29, 1870. 
To our Correspondents and Holders of our U Yredits : 

In view of present and probable future Continenta} 
disturbance, we hereby beg leave to inform you that 
bona fide holders of our Oredits are authorized to draw 
for their amount i. any part thereof which may re- 
pain nuused) in POUNDS &T ERLING, at usual 

HIRE DAYS’ SIGHT. upo 
Messrs. BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
449 Strand, Charing-Cross, London. 
Very Oy cetfully yours 
’ BOWLES BROTHERS & CO. 

NovTe.—Holders of bre waite are notified that, for the 
sake of Unifornity of indorrements upon the’ Letters 
of Credit, all Drafts in Sterling will be estimated st the 
fixed nominal rate of I'rs. 25 per Pound Sterling, to be 
subsequently adjusted at actual rates at dates of our 
reimbursement, é¢ither in America or Kurope. 


SPEC IAL L NOTICE. 

The public are also notified that we are now prepared 
to issue TRIPLE CURRENCY CREDIT 

This is a feature entirely new and oris gin: val with this 
House, and the Copyright 18 reserved thereto. 

he Credit is in the three currencies of Pounds, Dol- 
lars, and Frangs, in the proportion of one. five, and 
twenty-five, and enables the bona fide holder to draw 
at any point of tne traveling circnit of the world, in 
the owrengy most available at tlft point. 

During the present Continental disturbances these 
Gredits will be found particularly useful, as with them 
Drafts may be made upon London, if desired, where 
Gold payments will probably continue, notwithstand- 
ing their temporary cessation at the Bank of France. 
The traveler thus becomes much more independent 
of merely local disturbances, having the choice of 
London, Paris, or New York to draw upon. 

et ga could better illustrate the value of these 


ian, bloom 


Western Widines 
SEVEN PER CENT. COLD LOAN. 


12 Rue de ‘de ia Paix, 





The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage on 205 
miles of road from Indianapolis, the largest city and 
most important railroad center in the State of Indiana, 
to the city of Pekin, in Dlinois, 


The only direct line from Cincinnati and Indianapo- 
lis to®ekin, Peoria, and Omaha, being SIXTY MILES 
SHORTER THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. 

OVER 195 MILES OF THE LINE ARE NOW 
IN OPERATION, AND EARNING MORE THAN 
THE INTEREST ON THE WHOLE ISSUE OF 
BONDS. THE IRON AND ALL THE MATERIALS 
FOR THE BALANCE ARE ON HAND AND BE 
ING RAPIDLY LAID, WHICH MAKES THE LINE 
VIRTUALLY COMPLETED. There are 36 depots 
on the line located in cities and towns that contain in 
the aggregate 190,000 inhabitants, and within 20 miles 
of the track there is a population of over 600,000. It 
runs through the best agricultural. manufacturing, 
and coal mining districts in Indiana and Illinois, and 
forms a part of a grand central trunk line from the At 
lantic to the Pacific. HAVING MORE NUMEROUS 
VALUABLE EAST AND WEST CONNECTIONS 
THAN ANY ROAD IN THE WEST. 

The bonds are convertible into stock at par, which 
adds greatly to their value. 


We have carefully examined the country, its resour 
ces, and the whole enterprise all through its course of 
construction, and BELIEVE THE BONDS TO BE AS 
SAFE AS GOVERNMENTS. It is with pleasure that 
we recommend them to our customers as a first-class 
investment. Over four-fifths of the loan has been sold 
We offer the balance at 923; and interest, 


All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. For full particulars apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., N.Y. 


New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 
Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE 


and the.issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 


NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 


In $1008, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 23 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 





Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
Anierican Exchange Bank, New York, free of tax. 


For full particulars apply to 
PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. | Wall- St. 


Seven per Cent. Gold Interest. 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Woking Find Land Grant Bonds 


OF THE 


West Wisconsin Rail- 
road Company 


FOR SALE AT NINETY 
BY 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


BANKERS AND FINANOIAL AGENTS 
OF THE COMPANY, NO. 29 WALL ST. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 


BANKERS 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 
and other Securities 


MME, DEMORESI’S 
Mammoth Bulletin Plate 
OF 


FALL & WINTER FASHIONS. 


With Book of Descriptions, 50 cts.; the Plate ele- 
gantly colored, $1.00; or with 10 full-size Patterns 
of the principal figures on the Plate. 50 cts. extra. 
Sent post free. Address MME. DEMORLEST, 838 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Every Lady and Dressmaker should possess this 
magnificent Plate of Fashions and Book of Instrue 
tions on “What to Wear and How to Make it.” The 

















book alone sent post-free on receipt of 15 ots. 
£38 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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ABROAD. 


— Joseph Mazzini is in custody at Gaeta. 

— The President of Liberia is now in 
London. 

— The Marquis of Hertford, it is said, 
bequeathed a large sum to the Prince Im- 
perial. 

—A board of engineers has been ap- 
pointed to inspect and repair martello towers 
on the British coast. 

— The staff of the German army knew 
beforeband how many horses could be stabled 
in every village from the frontier to Paris. 

— The moment a war dispatch is received 
in Berlin it is printed in large type, and pasted 
ou each of the advertising columns in the 
streets. 

— They have discovered a method of 
thinning out the over-abundant population of 
Japan. Kerosene lamps are being introduced 
into that country. 

— Baron Edmund de Rothschild, a youth, 
has been drawn for the French Garde Mobile, 
wnd bas already been elevated to the rank of 
corporal. 

— Mr. Bright has again sent in his resig- 
nation to the Prime Minister. Mr. Bright’s 
health is better, but no political matters are 
said to have wflueuced his decision. 

— The German ‘‘ Uhlans,” so frequently 
mentioned in the war dispatches , are lancers— 
a part of the regular cavalry force—lightly 
armed, well mounted, and appeared to be used 
m ‘*raiding’’ in the extreme Prussian advance. 


— The Prussian Guards are from five feet 
nine to six feet one in height, and from twelve 
to thirteen stone and a half in weight. Nearly 
one-fourth of their number are old soldiers, 
upon whose breasts the 1866 decoration glitters, 
whilst many of the non-commissioned officers 
carry five or six war medals and crosses, com- 
memorative of their services in Schleswig- 
Holstein, Bohemia, and Southern Germany. 
Felix Salm-Salm, who was 
the recent battle of Gravelotte be- 

Prussians and French, was well- 
known in this country as an oflicer in our 
volunteer army during the late war, aud sub- 
sequently as aide-de-camp to the Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico. He married an Ameri- 
can lady, Miss Agnes Leclerq, who shared fully 
his devotion to the unfortunate Maximilian, 
distinguishing herself by her courageous and 
persistent effort to save him, Since his gown- 
fall, the Prince and Princess bave been living 
in Germany. Prince Salm-Salm was born De- 
cember 25th, 1838, and was therefore, still a 
young man. 


— Prince 
killed at 
tween the 





COMA AION SERVICES, 
(Ae aye making a Specialty of the 
manutacture of Communion Mare of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriate designs, Catalogues show 
‘ng the different styles will be sent by 
nail on application. 
ADAMS, CHANDLER & CoO.., 


20 John St., New York, 
@iunutaiturers of Jine Silber Platey TMare. 





Elastic Sponge 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


MATTRESSES and PILLOWS. 
No Moth. No Dust. 


Guaranteed. 


CUSHIONS oo by nearly 100 CHURCHES. 
Mattresses and Pillows used extensively by Hotels 
and Families. Send for Circular and prices. 


No Packiny. 


American Patent Sponge Co., 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


A. WILLARD & CO. 
w Looking Glasses, 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West ofthe Bowery, NEW + RK. 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Best styles, best prices. Sendf 
ree. Amer. School App’s 

















List and Onpalognes, 
. 68 Murray St., N. Y. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
of superior qual.v. Catalogues free. Amer. School 
Ap, Co., 58 Murray St., N. Y. 





OLBY \\ RINGER! Best and Cheapest! 
OMVOSED of indestructible materials! 
OMPACT, simple, durable, and efficient ! 
OMPARE it with every other machine! 
OLBY Bros. & Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y.! ee | 


IMPROVED 
$15 WALTHAM WATCHES. $15 


Tf you wish to obtain a genuine Waltham Watch, 
with all the late improvements, and run no risk 
whatever ot not obtaining a reliable timekeeper, send 
for Descriptive Price List and Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars of Watches, style and 
quality of cases, or call and examine. In Coin Silver 
Cases, $15. In 18k Gold Cases,$75. Ladies’ size, 
$60. Every Wateb thoroughly examined and regu- 
lated, and if any one should prove imperfect, return 
it at once and we will eorrect or exchange it for one 
that is perfect, free of charge. 


H. O. FORD & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 





(Eight years with American Watch Company. 
No. #4 Tremont Street, opposite Tremont House. 
Watches sent to any oddvene, and by selectin 
from Price List you can get as good a watch as 
selecting In person. 











THE BALANCE-WHEEL 


OFA 


WALTHAM WATCH 


BEATS 


4 times a second, 
240 times a minute, 
14,400 times an hour, 


345,600 times a day, 
2,419,200 times a week, 
10.368,000 times a month, 


126,144,000 times a year. 


MORE IS EXPECTED FROM A 
WATCH THAN ANY OTHER 
KIND OF MACHINERY. 

Tt must not only run all day, but 
all night, not only on week days, but 
on Sundays and Holidays. It must 
run hanging wp or lying down—tp- 
side down or right side up. It must 
Keep running when the wearer sits 
down or stands up, when he walks 
or rides. In fact, it is expected to 
do its duty at all times, in every 
place, and in every position. 


4 GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


vill fulfill all these requirments. If wound once a 
lay, it will faithfully tick for you a hundred and 
twenty-six million times in a year, without even 
requiring fresh oil all that time. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


5 Springs, 9 Wheels, 51 Screws 
and 98 other parts, making 
altogether 163 separate 
pieces. 


ERY GENUINE WALTHAM WATOE 
HAS SEVEN JEWELS. 

The Extra Jeweled have Eleven Jewels. 

The Full Jeweled bave Fifteen Jewels. 


Every part of a Waltham Watch is made by ma- 
chinery. The machinery used in muking the move- 
ment of a single Watch cost over a hundred 
thousand dollars, yet we sell these Watches ina 
solid silver hunting ease for 18. The same Watch 
could not be made by hand and finished as perfectly 
for ten times as much. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is interebangeable, like a Springfield rifle, that 1s, 
ny part of one Watch is exactly like the same part 
in another; and if ten Watches of one grade were 
taken apart, and the screws, wheels, springs, &e., 
were mixed together, ten watches could be made by 
putting these parts together again w ithout any re- 
ference to their former combination. This is a great 
advantage. For if any part ofa Waltham Watch ig 
injured we can always replace it at a trifling 2x- 
peuse. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is made with special reference to durability. Other 
watcbes will run for a year or two, and then give 
out and require constant repairs, but a Waltham 
Watch will run faithfully many years. 

We aeil these Watches— 


In Solid Silver Hunting Cases, - StS. 
In Sold Gold Hunting Cases, - - $70. 


We have prepared an Illustrated Price List 
which describes the various grades of Watches in 
detail, gives the weight and quality of the cases, 
aud all other information necessary for an inteili- 
gent selection. We wish every one would seud for 
it before ordering a Watch. 

WRITE FOR IT AS FOLLOWS: 
Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York. 

Please send me your Illustrated Price List 0) 
Waltham Watches, as perv advertisement in tle 
Christian Union. 

(Sign name and address in full.) 

The terms on which we sell thes: 
Watches are very liberal. We will send 
them by Express to any one, in any Stat 
ovr Territory, with the biil to be coltect~ 
ed on delivery. On every bill we seni 
there are printed instructions to the Ex 
press agent to allow the purchaser to 
open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying. If not satisfac- 
tory, you need not take it; and ever 
after you have taken it, if it should not 
prove satisfactory, we will exchange ti 
without expense, or 


Refund the WNioney. 


We have sent out over Five Thousand of thes 
Watches upon these conditions, and have only by 
asked to refund the money in three cases, and ict 
one of these was on account of dissatisfaction wilt 
the Watch, but because the parties needed thr 
money more. 


We have no Agents, and our prices are | hi: 
same to all. A resident of Oregon or Tex: : 
can buy a Watch from us and it will co» 
him no more thanif he lived in New York 
All this is explained in the Price List. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.— We do not sell Walfici 
Watches in any Imitation, Gilt, Plated, Oroide «i 
Filled Cases whatever (these are ell other names 
Brass or German Silver). The Waltham Wate! 1 
worthy of a solid gold or silver case, and wed 1 
propose to sell it in any other. 

Let every one send for a Price List. 
Address in full, 


HOWARD & CC., 
Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
No, 78] BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK. 





CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 





Policies Issued nearly - 25,000 


Assets - - - $3,600,000.00 


JUSTUS LAWRENOE, President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 


Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, - - 139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 





The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparallelied 
in tle history of Life Insurance. 3349 Policies 
were issued in the first Twelve Months, 
insuring $7,813,850.00, which is the largest 
initial year’s business ever done by a Life Insurance 

Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Notice the igllowing Liberal Features : 


Ordinary Whole Life Poiicics ubsolutely Non- 
Forfeitable from payment of the first annual 
premium. 

All other Policies Nom-Forfeitable after two 
annual payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and 
absolutely incontestable 
premiums. 

All restriction upon travé and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

One-third of all premituns loaned to the insured, 
¥ desired, and no notes réguired. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred 
Premiums, and no inercase of annual payment on 


after two annual 





any class of policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being 
returned to the Policy-holder, ¢;uitably in proportion 
to his contribution thereto, 

The business of the Oompwiy conducted upon the 
Mutual Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forféiture Plan of the 


Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 
One Annual Prem. Will ( 2yearsand 3 days. 
Two *‘** Prem's / continue ) 4° 4 ~ oD v 
Three * = the policy i S on 
Pour “ “* in ( 8 “ “ 46 ad 
Five “ ” force wo * — 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the 
country. Apply at the Home Office, 139 Broadway. 





OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MAKCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 





THE 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


> y 
No. 98 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Issues LIFE Insurance 

Policies under an improved 
and original system. The 
paymentof TES] DOLLARS 
will secure a policy for TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
(larger sums in propertion i” 
and a small RO-RATA 
payment is required only 
When a death occurs in the 
élass and division in which 
4 policy is registered. 

nh some essential points, 
sigh as medical examina 
tion, prose payments, and 
absolite policies, this Asso- 
ciagon does not vary from 
anyof our oldest companies ; 
but in greater simplicity, 
economy, and accommoda- 
tion of payments, it differs 
\, materially. 
oe 

Authorized Capital, 
$250,000. 


For particulars, pamphlets may be had gratni- 
tously at the office of the Association, No. 98 Broad- 
way, New York, or of its agents. 

GEN. 8. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S. A., President. 
ISAACG ROSENPIELD, Jr., Vice-President. 

L. TIERNAN BRIEN, Secretary, 

JAMES A. RICHMOND, General Agent. 





BEAUTIFUL STEREOSCOPIC 
2 VIEWS, with Lithograph Plans and 
Description of 


A MODEL HOUSE. 


I want all who think of building see my De- 
scriptive Circular and Price List. Wil you please 
send me your address, and assist in spreading a 
| —— of Mt Sask} Ey ’ 

GEO. J LEY, 





| 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Assets, Ist July, 1870, 
Liabilities, ‘ 


$2,500,000 00 
4,576,235 74 
106,359 49 


. . . 


ABS®RACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of the Company on 
the Ist day of July, 1870. r 

ASSETS. 


Cash, Balancein Bank..............6.ceescs02 %Z0U,808 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
Katate ... ee eeeess 1,713,015 00 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand,....... 812,750 00 
United States Stocks (market value)........ 1,438,250 00 
State, Municipal, and Bank Stocks and Bonds ° 

SONNEI, SUN an lan ccckndccasccecccscioncs ‘H2,120 00 
Other Property, 161,202 7 


Total... « eves $1,576,235 74 





Peet eee ee eee 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres'’t, 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres't. 

J. A. WASHBURN, Secretary. 

GEO. M. LYON, Ass’t Secretary. 

T. B. GREENE, 2d Ass’t Secretary. 

NEw YORK, July 12, 1870. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 

i} e 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first class makers, includ- 
ing Chickering & Son’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
FOR OASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 


to $20 monthly until paid; the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 


>) THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the country 
to be the BEST PIANO now made and the most durable. 

The great_combination of excellent qualities in the 
CHAMBERS PIANO in regard to tone. touch, power, and 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it iu the front 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and con- 
sequently the cheapest Piano in the market. Pigno- 
dealers and purchasers are invited to call at our Pac. 
tory, No. 221 Sixth St. Send for a circular. Address, 

T. H. CHAMBERS & SON 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


“The Geo. Woods & Co.” Organs, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


DOANE, WING, OUSHING & SMITH, 


Ne. 443 Broome Street. New York. 
« 











CHURCH ORCANS. 

| Pe al g = 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston, 
Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN ; the 
large organ in the PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brooktyn, 
and of many hundreds of instruments of all sizes, in 
every part of the country, and of all denominations, 

Represented in New York by 

JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 

Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated on 
precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
Sth av., 23d and 24th sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Military and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaalts, Fences, etc., 
Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 


Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 
Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 





The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine 'Co. 


Have now ready for deMivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 


SEWINC-MACHINES, 


WITH or WITHOUT the Buttenhole 
parts. 


Don’t fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway, 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 


BOY NTON’S 
BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 

LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANGES 


BALTIMORE FIRE-PLA CE HEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, eee Rg LAUNDRY 
STOVES 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 Water St., New York, 
Send for circular: 





BIXBY & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. 
All of which are warranted Exclusively Hand-made, 

No. $ Astor Place, 
(Near Broadway) New York. 





Homeeopathic Medicines. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


(Successors to WM. Rabb), ; . 
Homeepathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers 
145 GRAND STREET, 

Bet. Broadway and Elm Street, New York. 

Constantly on hand, a full assoftment of Medi- 
cines and Books for Physicians and family use. Or- 
ders per mail promptly attended to. 


DENTAL ASSOOIATION, Head of Nitrous 


-~Qnarters 
Oxide y for Teeth Extraction, 19 Cooper Institute, 





chitect, Waterbury, Vt. i 





New Yor 


For Use in the Family. 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Table Sauce. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 


IN QUANTITY BY 


Halford Sauce Co., 


i Milk Street, Boston, 
CHAMPION 
COW-MILKER. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—All whoare hooking for 
a legitimate and profitable business to call and examine 
the CHAMPION COW-MILKER (patented April 5, 
1870), a sure cure for aching hands and kicking. It 
milks the fourdeats of a cow at onge. It imitates the 
calf—draws and stops drawing to swallow. Milks three- 
teated cows as well as any; is more agreeable to the 
cow than hand-milking; perfectly self-adjusting; will 
fitany cow. A rare opportunity is now offered to ener 
getic men either to travel or locate in city or country. 

N. Y¥. COW-MILKER M F’G CO., 267 Broadway. 





ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ _isoo 


SAPOLIO 


ESTB. 


For General 
Househola 





purpeses 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


@ wr .@& 
Ra eo o@ <on 


Ope Pound of 





} Jrampton’s Imperial 
La par Soap will make twelve quarts 
of Handsome Soft Soap, Ask 











cer for and Try it.. OC} AMP TON 
BR oT ites Trout St New York: 
7 - ; 
H | ea 9 
Old Established Troy Beli Foundry, 
ROY, N. Y.—(Established 1852), a large asrort 
Bells constantly on hand and made toorder. Made of 
genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung with Ro- 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 
Large Lliustrated Catalogue sent free upon application 
7 ” Pe echoed 
ENEELY’S BELL FOUNDERY 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
of copper and tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
most recent and desirable bell fixture in use. 
For prices and catalogues apply to 
E. 
West Troy, N ¥ 
Ph) a . as 
BELLS 
Alarms, &c., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper and 
Tin). Warranted and fitted with improved mountings 
at 20 cts. per lb. Catalogue sent free. 
8. S. DAVIS, 55 Dey St, N. Y. 
Asb Rooft 
sbeslos Roofine 
78 WILLIAM S8T., NEW YORK. 


iit 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and other 
tary Mountings, the best and most durable ever used. 
to ONES & CO. Troy N. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 
mounted with our New Patent Rotary Yoke tae 
& G. R. MENEELY 
For Churches, Schools, Academigs, Factories, Fire 
at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM BELLS, 
H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 
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LEONAR 
SHIRTS, made to order of New York Mills muslin, 


S. BALLOU’S ‘NEW YOKE” 
and fine linen bosoms, cuffs, &c., at $36 per dozen. 
“HAND MAD&.” Send for circular and measure- 
ment blank to fill up. Sent free. 

NOTICE. 

Send your orders direct to me. The “NEW 
YOKE” SHIRT is not sold in the stores ; all otfer- 
ed for sale are counterfeits, and not my make. No 
goods are genuine unless my autograph is on the 
shirt, and written signature on the box. 

By mailing me the following measures, I can safe- 
ly guarantee you perfectly fitting shirts. 

AS oS. 
Neck—Inches around from button to buttonhole. 
Yoke—Inches from one shoulder joint to the other 
eaten around the chest under the arm- 
ts. 
° Waist— Number of inches around. 

Bosom—Do you want studs, eyelets, or buttons, 

Shirt—Length—State style of plaits in bosom. 

Sleeve—Length from center of back to knuckles. 

Wrist—Style of cuff. 

Height, — Feet, — Inches, 

\, B.—‘‘Goods ordered” forwarded to anv part 
of the United States by ex press, in five days from 
receipt of order, “‘C. O. D.” 

The Express Agent will allow you to examine the 
goods before paying for them, and if not perfectly 
satisfactory you need not take them. 

LEONARD 8S. BALLOU, Agent, P 
¢ Celebrated “‘ F. Y. 5,” an 
Inventor of the) the “ Now Yoke” Shirt. 

Only Depot, 296 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 

P. O. box 3,997. 


— Weight, — Pound 





J.P. RICHARDS, Prop’r, 


DINING ROOMS, 


Rooms 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 


183, 135 & 137 Fulton street 


NEW YORK. 





Buy the Black Beauty! 
Gee! EUMELAN Eve 


Best early Grape ; sweet, large. usivus. Vin 
hardy, prolific; $2 each; $18 per doz. Sent by mail 
Descriptive Nursery Catalogue, full of facts and hints, 
10 cents. amily and Club rates of Trees, Vines, &o 
free. MERRILL & COLEMAN, Geneva, N. Y. 





Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums, 
AND 

PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERAALS. 

Imported and manufactured by 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 

591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Ifo 





A WEEK id to ts in a new business. 
BGO farters base Novelty Co., Saco, Me, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 10. 



































A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED 


THEIR 


ee 


DRESS COODS, 


WITH NOVELTIES IN 


Poplins, Henrietta Cloths, Satins, 
De Chines, Merinos. 
ELEGANT PLAID POPLINS, in New 
Colorings, only 50c. per Yard, 
Which they will with pleasure exhtbit to 
their customers, 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Sts 


“STIMMER TRADE 


MA Straw Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Umbrellas, CY 
MA RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and CY 
MA FANCY GOODS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
\41A HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 
WMA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., CY 

R. H. MACY, cy 


MA 14th St. and 6th Ave. cy 


CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


THOMPSON’S. 81 25, $1.50. $1.75, and $2.00 EACH. 
FINE FRENGH CORSETS. Thc. to $5.90. 
LARGE STOCK OF CORSETS. #0c. EACH. 


10) DOZEN LADIES’ TUCKED SKIRTS, from 
to $2.00. 





W. A. CORR, 
222 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
DRY GOODS. 
C. M. GRAVES, salesman at Messrs. H. B. CLAF- 
LIN &CO’S, corner of Church and Worth streets, 
Now York, solicits the patronage of merchants de- 


sirows ot purchasing Dry Goods at the most favor- 
able rates. Inquire for GRAVES. 


ME. DEMOREST’S STOCKING SUS 
PENDERS.—A very convenient and effi- | 
cient method for holding up the stocking. Either 
for Ladies or Children, entirely obviating the un- | 
pleasant. or, much worse, unhealthy consequences 
of impeding the circulation, by binding the limbs 
with a band of elastic or other ligature. They re- 
quire no buttons or sewing, but are instantly and 
conveniently attached. and are very durable. No 
lady or child should be without these invaluable 
Stocking Suspenders. Ladies’ 50 cts. ; Children’s | 
37 cts. Mailed free. Address 
MME. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


$34 PER DAY. 
AGENTS WANTED! 


In every Town. County, and State, to canvass for 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Paper, 
With Which is CIVEN AWAY 


That superb and world-renowned work of art **Mare 
shall’s Household Engraving of Wash- 
ington.’ The best paper and the grandest engrav- 
ing in America. Agents report ** making $l7in halfa 
day.” “Sales easier than books, and profits greater.” 
Ladies or gentlemen desiring immediate and largely 
remunerative employment; book canvassers, and all 
soliciting agents will find more money in this than 
anything else. It is something entirely new, being an 
unprecedented combination and very taking. Send for 
circular and terms to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Row, New York. 





“pene TT N-WRIT- 
TEN WORD si 


MARCH. 


Shows ns nntold riches and beauties in the Great House, 
with its Blooming flowers, Singing birds, Waving 
palms, Rolling clonds, Beautiful bow, Sacred moun- 
tains, Delightful r . Mighty oceans, Thundering 
voices, Blazing he ns and vast universe with connt- 
less beings in millions of worlds. and reads to us in 
each the Unwritten Word. Rose-tinted paper, ornate 
engravings and superb binding. Intelligent men and 
women wanted to introduce the work in every town- 
ship and valnge. Light business. Good pay. Send 
for circular, description, endorsements and terms to 
agents. ZEIGLER & McCURDY, 168. Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIBLE GUIDE. 
This chart is entirely new—an unprecedented com- 
bination of knowledge, and very taking. Agents 


wanted. 
J. BEARDSHAW, 
15 Laight St., New York. 


"AGENTS WANTED FOR 








GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the grandest book of modern 
times. All History analyzed from a new stand point, 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIBLE 
in every land. No other book like it. Approved by 
over 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
new plan insures a sale in every family. Address, 
at once, J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York, or 14? Lake St., Chicago. 


AGENTS--$50,000 


Worth of American Meat and Vegetable Choppers 
sold the first year. Extra inducements now offered. 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., 

20 Cortland St., New York, 





or 209 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
To AGENTs 
SELLING SIL 


$10 A DAY 2 


Evastic Broom. 75,000 Now In usE. C. A. 
CLEGG & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., N. Y., or 209 Lak: 
St,. Chicago, Tl. 





A 000 AGENTS WANTED for Two New 
: Articles, just p»' ntcd, needed in every 
family. Fnil particulars tree. vnple, post-paid, 30 


| 
RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS 
4 leave y Dock Depot, Jer- 
sey Uity, as follows, viz: 


From 
Chambers 
t.| Street. 


6.45 ALM. 
7.43 A.M. | 


From 
Twenty- 
Third 


6.45 A.M. 
8.00 A.M. 


For Paterson. 
Eepress Mail for Buffalo, Dun- 
irk, Cleveland, and_ the 
West; also connects for New- 
burgh, Warwick, Montgomery, 
Unionville, and Honesdale. 
Sleeping coaches attached from | 
Susqnenainna to Buffalo, 
Way Train, Daily, for Greycourt 
i rinediate stations west | 
aic Bridge :_ connects at 
Goshen for Pine Island, Mont- 
gomery and Guilford 
Special Sunday Train for Midd 
town and intermediate stat 
For Hackensack aud Hillsdale. 
For Piermont, Nyack and Monsey, 
Dev Exp s, for Rochester, Biv’ 
ta fonkirk, Cle ad. Cin- 
< tiand the West and South, 
Superb Vrawing Room Couches 
accompany this train from New 
\ ork to Buffalo, SieepingCoaches 
are attached at Hornelisville, 


> 
uh § -— 
PANSY 


8.15,A.M. 


.| 8.30 A.M. 


.| 9.00 A.M. 
- 49.80 A.M. 
. | 10.00 A.M. 


running through to Cleveland 
and Galion for the accommoda 
tion of Western and Southern 
passengers respectively. 

.| For Paterson. 

.|For Port Jervis and way, daily ; 
connects at Middletown for 
Unionville. _ 

For Paterson; also for Hacken- 
sack and Hillsdale. 
M.| For Piermont and Nyack. 
M.| For Paterson, daily. 

.| For Hackensack. : 

. Newburgh Express, stopping on] 
at Paterson, and stations nort 
of Junction, to Newburgh. 

.|Middletown Way. Also for Pier- 
mont and Nyack. 

.'For Paterson: also for Hacken- 
sack and Hillsdale. 

. For Piermont,Nyack and Monsey 

.| Orange County Express, stopping 

only at Turner’s, and stations 
west of Turner's(except Oxford) 
to Port Jervis. Connects for 

Newburgh, Warwick, Mont- 

gomery, Guilford, Pine Island, 

and Unionville; also for Pier 
mont and Nyack. : 
Suffern Accommodation, stopping 
only at Paterson and stations 
west of Paterson. Also for Pier- 
mont, Nyack and Monsey. 
M. For Paterson and Hackensack. 

. Night Express, for Buffalo, Dun- 

kirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 

the West and South. 

Sleeping Coaches run through 

from New York to Buffalo. 

Way Train, for Suffern and inter- 
mediate stations. Also for Hack- 
ensack and Hillsdale. 
Night Express, Daily, for all points 
Jest and South. Sleeping 
Coaches accompany this train 
to Rochester, Buffalo,Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati wighout change. 
For Piermont and Nyack. ’ 
For Paterson and intermediate 
stations; also for Hackensack. 
Emigrant Train, Daily, for the 
West. 


10.15 A.M. 
11.15 A.M. 


11.45 A.M. 


12.45 P.M. 

1.45 P.M.) 1.46 
2.15 P.M.) 2.1 
3.15 P.M.) 3.i 


3.15 P.M. 
3.45 P.M. 
4.15 P.M. 
4.15 P.M 


5.00 P.M. 


5.45 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 


6.45 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 


».M. 6.30 P.M. 
>.M. 6.45 P.M. 


7.45 P.M. 

11.30 P.M. Theater Train, daily for Suffern 
and intermediate stations. 

12.00 Mid.|/Saturdays cnly, Theater Train, 
for Nyack. 

Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing 

Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 

for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 

the Company’s offices—241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 

Chambers St.; 38 Greenwich st; cor. 125th st. and 3d Av 

Harlem; 888 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 

bers St., and foot of 28d St., New York; No. 3 Ex- 

change Place, and Long Dock Depot, Jersey City, and 

of the Agents at the principal hotels. 


WM. R. BARR, 
Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


45 P.M. 
11.00 P.M. 
12.00 Mid. 


L. D. RUCKER. 
Gen’! Sup’t. 


July 5th, 1870. 
about to apply for 


INVENTORS ratenrs, 


in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 





not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journ, 
The Manufacturer and Builder, 


Advice by letter or in person FREE, Address 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


PLYMOUTH POLPIT 


Is the regular Weekly Publication of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 





These Sermons are being read by people of every 
class and denomination all over this country and 
Europe. The form in which they are issued is such 
that the numbers can be preserved and bound up in 
a handsome volume. One year’s subscription secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsome volumes of 


Over Four Hundred Pages each. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00) 


AND 

THE OHRISTIAN UNION ($3.00), 

will be sent to one address for one 
year for $5 
(The regular price being $6.00). 

Every subscriber under this offer will re- 
ceive a copy of Marshall's ‘Household Wash- 
ington.” 

J. 8B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Ruow,N. Y. 





ANVED—AGENTS (320 per day) to sell 
the celebrate: HOME SHUTTLE SEW- 
ING MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, 
makes the ‘‘luck stitch’’ (alike on both sides), 
and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, 





ets. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 





Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Lli., er St. Louis, Mo. 


Using Metallic Oartridges Nos. 38 & 46. Oalibre, or size of Bore, 36-100 and 44-100 


of an 


Inch, 


WEICHT FROM 9:.TO 14 POUNDS. 


30-inch Steel Barrell $36.00 


| 32-inch Steel Barrel 
$ 


34-inch Steel Barrel 


REMINCTONS’ FIRE-ARMS. 
Sola by the Trade Generally. A Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


200,000 furnished the U. 8. Governmeut. 


250,000 furnished European Governments. 


Army, Navy, Belt, Police, and Pocket Revolvers; Repeating and Vest Pooket Pistoirs and RIFLE 


CANES using the Metallic Cartridge. 


Breech-loading and Revolving Rir.es. 





E. REMINCTON & SONS, ILION, N.Y. 


Motto, “fExcelsior’—Objects, ‘Progress and Improvement.” 





THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


ILLUSTRATED RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 
By D. D. T. MOORE, NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT 
THIs FAMOUS WEEKLY was for twenty years published in Annual Volumes, but its enlargement (last 
year) from Eight to Sixteen Large Double Quarto Pages, constrains us to make a change which will be 
an improvement, by issuing 


Two Volumes a Year instead of One! 


The Semi-Annual Volumes will commence with July and January. This change is made for the con- 
venience ef the thousands who preserve the RuRAL for reference, and in the belief that it will add to its 
general Acceptability and Ueelsiness throughout the Country. No pains or expense will be spared to 
augment the value of a Journal which has long ranked as 


THE BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


THE RuRAL NEw- YORKER is well known as the Leading and Most Complete Illustrated Rural, Lit- 
erary and Family Newspaper, combined. in the World, and we trust the change now announced will 
increase its popularity, in both Town and country, all over the Continent. 


The Rural is the Largest IWustrated Paper ! 
Sixteen Double-Quarto Pages of Five Columns each ! 
The Paper for Yourself, your Family, and your Friends ! 


BOTH PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 

For example, an exchange says: ‘‘THE RURAL is the most Elegantly Printed, Ably Edited, Widely 
Circulated and Heartily Welcomed Paper, as a Whole , which now finds its way ameng the People.” 

THE RuRAL NEW-YORKER is invaluable to all Farmers, Horticulturists, &c. As a LITERARY and 
FamILy Paper it is superior,—while its epitome of the News, and Reports of the Markets, Orops, éc., is 
full and reliable. Every reader of THE CHRISTIAN UNION who wants another first-class paper should 
take the Rurat, which is National in Character and Objects, and Aas a Continental Circulation. 


Remember it is not a Monthly, but the Largest, Best, and Cheapest Illustrated Weekly published ; 


and, though donble its former size, and greatly improved, its price remains unchanged ! 


RATES PER VOLUME AND YEAR. 


VoLUME XXIiI., commencing July 2d, will be published inuniform style with the present—each No. con- 
taining Sixteen Double Quarto agen ot Five Column—Finels Illustrated and Neatly Printed on Book Paper. 
A Title-Page and Index given at the close of the Volume. 

TERMS.—Only $1.50 per Volume of 26 numbers (Juy to Jan.), or $3 y' 
copies, $1.25 each per volume, or $2.50 per year, with a free copy (or premium) to club agent. 
Draft, P. O. Money Order, or Registered Letter, may be made at the risk of the Publisher. 

Now is the Time to Subscribe and Form Clubs for Vol. XXII. Specimen Numbers, Show 
Bills, etc., sent free to all disposed to act in behalf of THWRURAL. Address 


D. D T. MOORE, 4! Park Row, N.Y. 


“per year of §2 numbers. Ten 
Remittances by 





MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OH NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 257 BROADWAY. 


Organized Under the Laws jf the State of New York. Charter Perpetual. 


A. D. HOLLY, Srcretary. 
O. 8S. PAINE, M. D., Mgpioan Examiner. 








WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, PresipsT. 
HENRY HILTON, Covnsst. 


Issues all kinds of Life and Fdowment Policies on the Mutual System, free from Re- 
strictions on Travel awl Occupation, which vermit Residence Anywhere without 


Extra Oharge. 

Forty-FivE CENTSA WEEK vill insure $1000 on the life of a man aged 30. Is the ultimate fate of your 
wife and family a mater of such perfect indifference to you as not to call for a sacrifice amounting to even 
less than half a dollara week ? And if, with your present income, you are unable to make such provision 
for them, how will the bear thedouble bereavement when left without you and without your income ? 

There is no way bh which ¢ small sum of money ca be so profitably ond securely invested, for such a 
purpose, as ina policy on your life ; because the paymait of a single premium secures, and at once, a very 
much larger sum thai the investment of the same anwunt could possibly do in the ordinary operations of 
trade. Besides, sectring a sim in this way does not the least interfere with your endeavors to accumu- 
late in any other was you may desire. Experience ha proved that the stability of fortune is as uncertain 
as the duration of life. A policy of insurance wil secure your wife and family against the results of 
either in your pecular instgnce. ; 

Life insurance sontributes effectually to make lit itself longer, society happier, the aggregate prosper- 
ity of the community greater ;, and just so far as it Mall extend, while still conducted on sound principles, 
it will multiply thekindly bonds that connect men while encouraging economy, invigorating enterprise, 
justifying hope in each individual, and sheddig the light of a more serene happiness into many house- 
holds.—Rev. R. 8.Storrs, Jr., D.D. 

Premiuns may be Paid Annually Semi-Annually, or Quarterly, in Oash. 
All Poliies are Non-Forfeitablesnd Participate in the Profits of the Oompany. 
Dividends are Made Annually of the Contribution Plan. 
You may neel it for yourself. The Mercpnts Life Insurance Company of New York will issue you a 
licy, payable te yourself, in five, ten, fiftees twenty, twenty-five, thirty, or thirty-five years, or to your 
ors in case yoo die before that time. Tf sum thus secured, invested in an annuity, will afford you a 
comfortable suport in your old age. Suchft policy combines the advantages of a safe and profitable in- 
vestment for your own lenedtt, payable at a#me when it will probably be most acceptable, with a certain 


provision for your family in case of your pwious a iat " 
; in the Merchants Life Ipurance o ew York you a member of the Comp , 
ata A... ae ot ny This Company i tablished on the mutual plan, the profits, deducting necessary 


expenses, being divided among the insur@fin the most equitable manner. 

It is every man’s duty to provide foms family. That provision must include its future contingent 
condition—that provisim, in so far as i material, men ordinarily seek to secure by thelr own accumula- 
tion andinvestments. But all these #@ uncertain. The man that is rich to-day, by causes beyond his 
reach, is poor to-morrow. A war infina, a revolution in Europe, a rebellion in America, overrule ten 
thousand fortunes in every commerci@ommunity.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

No other Company presents a Flicy more Secure and Liberal in its Provisions, and so 
Equitable in all its ments for the Benefit of the Insured. 

If, through failure in business adverse circumstances, you are unable to meet future payment of 
premiums on your policy, you will lose all paid thereon. After the payment of two years’ premiums, 
the Merchants Life Insurance Q@@pany of New York will grant a new policy, whieh, without further 
payment, will assure to your rep tatives, at your death, a sum equal to the total amount of premiums 
which have been paid; or in f an Endowment, for a pro-rata amount; or they will purchase your 


policy and pay you the value for #2 Cash on surrender. 
The importance of Life Ins to society everywhere; its strengthening infinence upon the sinews 


of social life; the solidity it i to all domestic institutions; the protection it affords to the labors 
and recreations of existence ; #°°™fort it brings to the sacred fireside at home; the relief it pours out 
so abundantly upon the and suffering; the countitss benefits it scatters along the pathway of 
life ; the blessings it reserves ® future of sorrow—all these are now more truly perceived and more 
warmly appreciated than eve@@ey Were before. People are beginning to understand, and to understand 
in earnest, that their best inpSt are conserved in these wise and benevolent institutions. Great confi- 
dence is reposed in them, directions. The hopes of parent and child, lover and swectheart, husband 
and wife, brother and and young, the widowed and the orphaned—all are garnered up in their 
keeping.—N. P- Willis. : , 

Policy-Holders are Mpbers of the Company, and entitled to Vote for Directors Accord- 

ing to the t of Insurance. 


m for insurance is good falth, and of the continuance of this 
ouuel ee while you enjoy it. It will also cost less now than when you are o 


A Policy of Life Prance is the cheapest and safest mode of making a certain provision for one’s 
family. It is a stran omaly that men should be careful to insure their houses, their furniture, their 
ships, their merchand: and yet neglect to insure their lives—surely the most important of all to thelr 
families, and far mop™biect to loss.—Benjamin Franklin. 

Pamphlets Conta'ng Rates of Premium, and Information on the Subject of Life Insur- 
ance, mafé Obtained at the Office of the Oompany, or of any of its Agents, 
op represent this Oompany in the capacity of Agents, will please Address the New York 


Parties desiri 
© that you feel you ought to pertorm, the only way to meet the case is to insure for a 
ou Ww if you were younger. The rate of premium is in exact proportion to the 
admonishes you to no longer delay the performance of a duty so important to those 








sa have no 





If the duty 
less amount th 
increase of risk, 
dependent on y¢ 

Your affair*¥ become invelved, and your property be taken for debt. Your stocks and shares may 
fall in value, * ® thousand dollars insured upon your life cannot be taken for debt ; cannot be alienated 
from your hei’ and if you have chosen your Company discreetly, it is subject to no commercial risks 
It is as nearl#T@ 88 anything earthly can be—Henry Ward Beecher. 


ge Merchants Life Insurance Company of New York, yon have every possible guarantee 

of your investments. A fund, securely invested ; a safe amount of assets to meet all risks; 
with oarefu'? judicious management in all departments—if these do not constitute security, where will 
you find it? 


It is tj OUF people understood and practiced more generally Life Insurance. Many s widow and 
orphan hg had great reason to be grateful that the advantage of Life Insurance was understood and em- 
braced b*® husband and father. A large amount has been paid by Life Insurance Companies to widows 
and orp When it formed almost their ONLY resource.—Benjamin Franklin, 1769. 

A@1S appointed in every Oownty who are in Direct Communication with the New York Office. 


In case 
for the | 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Manufacturers of 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A CENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the deciine in the 
premium on Gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Piano- 
fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long- 
felt and frequently expressed want, by persons of mod- 
erate means, teachers, schools, etc., have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely 
style of instrument, termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre 

cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship, as their highest priced 7 octave Pianos, 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceed- 
ingly neat exterior case. These new instruments will 
be supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class ‘‘Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means. 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call general at- 
tention to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


With Double lron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless 
in volume and quality of tone, and surpassing facility 
of action, whilst standing longer in tune and being 
more impervious to atmospheric influences than any 
other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price Lists and Illustrated 
Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 





Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 
WAREROOMS, First Floor of Steinway Hall 
Nos. 109 and 111 East-Fourteenth St., 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place.) New York, 


ALBANY, WN. Y., ri: 
82 State St. 


MASSILLON, Ohio. 


CHIOAGO. II, 
138 La Salle St. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn., 
285 Main St. 


N. ORLEANS, La., _ 
2 Oarondelet St. 5 


oO 
BALTIMORE, Ma,, 2 
98 8, Howard 8.3 


A.W.W. Miller’s 
Perfect Shirts 
609 Broadway NY. 
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Blanks for self-measurement and all information 
sent on application. 





PYLE’S “Oo. K.” — 
Soap AND NALERATUS 


Best household articles of their 
kind ever brought before the Pub- 
lic. They have stood the test of 
time, and always speak fer them- 
selves on trial. Every house- 
keeper that wants pure and eco- 
nomical soap, will be gratified on 
trial of Pyle’s “0. K.,” and they 
who value pure and wholesome 
food, should always secure Pyle's 
Saleratus for all pastry purposes; 
its purity has been proved beyond 
question. The same may be said 
of Pyle’s Cream Tartar. Give 
them a trial. Seld by Grocers 
everywhere. JAMES PYLE, Nianu- 
facturer, 350 Washingion Streei, 
New-York. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT GREAT REDUCTION, 





mer ited, 
to examine the large assortment of g and be con- 
vinced that this is the place to get first-class gooda at 
low prioms, icular attention given to measure 
work, 

c. C, RICHMOND, 





573 Broadway, 





